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ABSTRACT 

This compendium of Title I E. S.E.A. program results 
for 1969-70 includes Language Development, Mathematics, Auxiliary 
Services, Intergroup Relations, Parent Involvement, Staff 
Development, Preschool, and Follow Through. The Language Arts 
Component was basically an individualized approach to reading 
instruction within each classroom in the Title I schools. A general 
trend in pupil performance favored Title I schools. Results from the 
standardized instruments used to evaluate the Mathematics Component 
indicated that the Title I program produced superior results in 
grades one, three, and four. Based on opinions expressed in principal 
and teacher questionnaires, the quality of guidance services improved 
during the year but still was not optimal. Approximately 200 
paraprofessional aides were employed. Inservice programs varied from 
good to weak depending on the school. Twenty-one interns served in 
four schools. The question is posed as to which is better, an intern 
or a student teacher. Augmented library services were offered in thre 
schools. The Nutritional Break program is in effect at all but one 
school. During the the school year 1969-1970, approximately 690 study 
trips were taken by students at the eight compensatory schools and 
one parochial school. Approximately 20 percent of the study trips 
were out of town. Although this was generally a smoothly running 
program, data showed that some teachers needed to be encouraged to 
take more advantage of this program. (JM) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The 1969-70 "Title I Report" has been published in three volumes. 

This is Volume 1 and contains the narrative description and evalu- 
ation of the six Title I components and the Preschool and Follow 
Through Projects. The Program Information (Blue sheets) and Project 
Information (Green sheets) are contained in Volume 2 of this report. 
Description and evaluation of the summer projects funded under the 
1969-70 Title I program are contained in Volume 3. 

This volume of the report is divided into eight sections, one section 
for each of the six components and a section for the Preschool and 
Follow Through Projects. Each section has its own table of contents 
and appendix. A general table of contents is also furnished for the 
convenience of the reader. An overall summary of the evaluation is 
furnished following the General Table of Contents. Evaluation 
abstracts are also provided at the beginning of each of the eight 
sections . 



COMPENSATORY EDUCATION SCHOOLS 



Public Schools: Fresno City Unified School District 



School Principal Address 

ELEMENTARY 



Calwa 

Columbia 

Franklin 

Jefferson 

Kirk 

Lincoln 

Teilman 

Winchell 



Theodore Woody 
Goldia Hensley 
Robert Hill 
Rutherford Gaston 
Jack Stewart 
Pumphrey McBride 
Wayne Snell 
William Hansen 



4303 E. Jensen 
1351 C St. 

1189 Martin St. 
202 N. Mariposa 
2354 Lily Ave. 
651 B St. 

11 S Teilman 
1240 S. 8th St. 



Phone 



266-0794 

268-5384 

485-3571 

237-4106 

266-9909 

266-0259 

233-3107 

266-9809 



***** * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * ********************** ** ****** * * ****** **** ** ****** * 



Non-Public Schools 



ELEMENTARY 

St. Alphonsus Sister Rita Flattery 1207 Trinity 



266-3290 
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Summary of Evaluation 
1969-70 of Title I Program 



This summary does not attempt to describe the methods or programs 
utilized in an attempt to improve learning in Title I schools. 

A description of these innovations will be found in the Narrative 
part of each section in this evaluation. Particular attention 
will be given in this summary to program results in terms of 
student learning. 



Language Development 

Within the language development project, emphasis was placed 
on the improvement of reading instruction. Regardless of the 
particular reading program implemented within a given Title I 
school, emphasis was upon individualization of instruction. 
Questionnaires and observations indicated that teachers did 
organize their classrooms for individualized instruction in 
reading . 

Since several methods or text book approaches were used, a 
comparison between the several methods within the Title I program 
was done. In general, there were no differences between the 
several methods used within the Title I schools. The only ex- 
ception was when an analysis was made of a three year history 
of reading scores of third graders. In this analysis the mean 
reading scores of three groups of third graders were compared; 
these groups were Basic Reading and Supplimentary Supplies (Brass) 
within Title I Schools, Reading Excellence and Advanced Devel- 
opment (READ), and Brass without Title I augmentation. When 
measured over a three year period there was a significant dif- 
ference in gains between these 3 groups with BRASS Title I 
schools demonstrating the most gain. This growth comparison 
is depicted in figure 1. The most interesting part of this 
analysis is the superiority of the BRASS program within Title I 
as compared to BRASS programs lacking the Title I augmentation. 
This difference was statistically significant. 

Figure 2 shows a three year growth plot of third graders in the 
Title I group as compared to third graders in the Comparison 
group. This difference is statistically significant. 

Figure 3 depicts the pre and post test mean reading scores for 
Title I and Comparison group fourth grade pupils. This differ- 
ence was statistically significant. A similar difference oc- 
curred between these two groups when language scores were com- 
pa red . 

In the sixth grade, no difference was observed between the Title I 
and Comparison groups, however, there was a significant difference 
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Figure 1. Grade Equivalent means on the SRT for 
BRASS Experimental, BRASS Control and RAP Experimental 
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Figure 2. Grade Equivalent means on the SRT for 
Experimental Group (Title I Schools) and Control 
Group (non-Title I Schools) 
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Figure 3. Pretest and posttest means for the CTBS Reading 
Total Scores in the 4th Grade. 
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in gnin in the Language Total section of the CTBS. This is 
depicted in figure 4. 

In conclusion, a study of growth in reading ability of third 
graders found that the Title I pupils had a significantly better 
gain than did the non Title I Comparison group. There was not 
a significant difference between the various reading programs 
within the Title I program. Title I fourth grade pupils recorded 
better gains in both reading and language than did their peers 
in the Comparison group, while the sixth grade Title I pupils 
were superior only in language. 

The Title I reading program then, seemed to enhance the teaching 
of reading without any clearcut differences being observed be- 
tween the several methods used. The better achievement of Title I 
pupils seemed to be more generally true in the primary grades 
than in the intermediate grades. 



Mathematics 



Relative to program implementation, the following objectives 
were met : 

- Math Resource Teachers did apply the individualized 
approach in their own schools ' inservice program 

as measured by teacher responses to a questionnaire. 

- Math Resource Teachers did set up Math Resource Labs 
in Resource Centers as measured by the narrative 
description of the Component. 

- Generally, classroom teachers in Title I schools did 
apply the individualized approach in their class- 
room as measured by a Teacher Observation Check- 
list and by the teachers questionnaire. 

- Generally, students in Title I schools did demonstrate 
increased knowledge of mathematics compared to the 
non Title I students as measured by their performance 
on Standardized Tests. 

- Positive mathematical interest of Title I students 
did improve according to teachers, but did not 
differ from non Title I students when compared on 
a student attitude inventory. 

Relative to pupil achievement, results from the standardized 
instruments used indicated that the Title I program seemed to 
produce superior results in grades one, three, and four. The 
comparative growth of Title- I and Comparison pupils will be 
found in figures 5 and 6. There seemed to be a decline in 
effectiveness in higher grades. This tapering off during the 
fifth and sixth grade year suggests that the Title I program 
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Figure 4. Pretest and posttest means on the CTBS 
Language Total for the 6th Grade. 
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Figure 5. Plot of gains of 1st and 2nd grade pupils 
in Title I and Comparison Groups. The test used was 
SAT Arithmetic, administered in a pre - post design 
and reported in grade equivalents. 
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might make more of an impact on younger students or those who 
are more susceptible to making educational change. A more 
precise measure of difference between grades will be possible 
next year, when students have had two years experience in the 
program. 



Preschool 



The preschool program in Fresno is aimed at the major objective of 
increasing the verbal and academic ability of children from economi- 
cally disadvantaged areas. Past evaluations have indicated success 
as measured by the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, and there were 
indications in last year's evaluation that pupils with Preschool ex- 
perience attending the second grade were doing better in reading than 
their no-Pre school-experience peers. 

This year's evaluation results parallel previous evaluations in that 
an analysis of gains made by the pupils in the Preschool Program in- 
dicated that verbal ability of participating pupils increased as 
measured by the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. The statistical 
evidence also indicated that while the three identified ethnic groups 
differed from one another, each group's verbal ability increased 
during the year spent in the Preschool Program. 

The above results lead to the conclusions based on the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test, that (1) the Preschool Program is effective in 
raising the verbal ability of participating pupils, (2) even though 
selected by the same criterion (poverty), the three identified ethnic 
groups differed from one another as to verbal ability, and (3) even 
though there were differences between these ethnic groups, the Preschool 
Program was equally effective with all children regardless of ethnic 
affiliation . 

When comparisons were made of reading scores of children with Preschool 
experience vs. children with no Preschool experience in each of grades 
1, 2 and 3, no significant differences were found. However, when the 
reading test records of third graders with Preschool experience were 
compared to the reading test records of third graders without Preschool 
experience, a statistically significant difference was found in favor 
of those pupils who had had Preschool experience. The scores for this 
analysis were the May 1968, May 1969, and May 1970 Stanford Reading 
Test scores for each pupil. This is depicted in figure 7. 
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SECTION 1 



LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 



ABSTRACT 



The Language Arts Component was basically an individualized approach 
to reading instruction within each classroom in the Title I schools. 
This individualization was to take place within each of the schools 
regardless of the text book program used within the particular school 
There were four textbook approaches used within the Title I schools. 
These are described in the narrative. 

In regard to pupil performance in reading, it was found that there 
were no significant differences between the four book approaches or 
methods. When these four were combined, and all Title I reading ap- 
proaches were combined and compared with the comparison non-Title I 
classrooms without the Title I augmentation, a significant difference 
in favor of the Title I schools was found. In general, comparative 
differences in favor of Title I schools as compared to the comparison 
non-Title I schools were more favorable in the lower grades. 

In regard to program application, the Reading Resource Teachers did 
apply the individualized approach to their individual school's in- 
service program, and the classroom teachers did organize their class- 
rooms for individualized instruction in reading. The students in 
Title I schools did seem to have improved attitudes toward reading 
according to teachers, but did not differ from those attitudes of the 
Control students. 
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1.1 



LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 



I„ Objectives 



A. The Reading Resource Teacher and Reading Teacher on Special 
Assignment will apply the individualized approach stressed in 
the project in service program to their individual school's 
inservice program as measured by a questionnaire administered 
to classroom teachers at each school. 

B. Teachers provided with evaluative instruments, teaching ma- 
terials , equipment and with inservice training in their use 
will demonstrate their ability to organize their classroom 
for individualized instruction as measured by a Teacher Ob- 
servation checklist. 

C. Students receiving instruction from the classroom teacher will 
demonstrate his improved reading skill by his performance on 
the various items of the standardized test (either Stanford 
Achievement Test or CTBS) . 

D. Students will respond to the individualized approach and there- 
by have an increased interest and exhibit more self-motivation 
towards reading as measured by a teacher questionnaire and by 
record keeping procedures at each school and an attitudinal 
survey. 

II. Narrative Description 

The team approach was used to implement the individualized Lan- 
guage Arts program this year. This inservice team consisted of 
the fifteen Reading Resource Teachers (two per school except for 
one at Teilman), Building Principals, Title I Reading Coordinator, 
and outside consultants. Reading Resource Teachers attended a 
weekly inservice planning session conducted by the Title I Read- 
ing Coordinator on Friday afternoons, which was followed by a site 
planning session with the Building Principal on Monday. The site 
group inservice for teachers and aides was conducted by the Resource 
Teacher, Principal and Coordinator (on request) on a scheduled 
weekly badis; Tuesday afternoons (Calwa, Kirk, Franklin); Wednes- 
day (Winchell , Lincoln, Teilman, Jefferson, Columbia). Additional 
inservice was provided during the week by the Resource Teacher 
teaming or demonstrating within the classroom. A schedule of the 
inservice activities is included as Item 1 in the Appendix. 

The main thrust of the entire Language Arts inservice program 
beginning in September and maintained on a weekly basis has been 
to help the teachers gear all instruction to the individual pupil. 
This included diagnosing the pupils 5 needs, profiling results, 
and planning an instructional program geared to the needs and 
characteristics of the learner. Extensive and continuous inser- 
vice has been given to teachers and aides with the following items 
implemented and maintained in the target schools: 
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A. Diagnosing (1) All grade 2-6 target school pupils, ex- 

cluding Kirk, were screened by an individual oral inventory 
to determine the independent and instructional reading level. 
Kirk is in the second year of a Title III Reading project 
using a skill sequence and accompanying diagnostic tools and 
profiles; a multi-text reading approach is used: basal, li- 

brary books, Words in Color. This provided teachers with 
information for selecting recreational books and instructional 
books for each pupil. 

(2) Based on the pupils' independent level on the oral inven- 

tory, a publisher prepared criterion based skill test was ad- 
ministered to determine the specific skill need of the pupil 
according to the text used. (3) First grade pupils were given 
a letter recognition, and a phoneme grapheme test to determine 
their readiness for formal reading. Metropolitan Readiness 
Test was also used. (4) A diagnostic phonetic and structural 
analysis inventory was administered to Grade 3-6 pupils in 
January to pinpoint specific needs not identified in commer- 
cial tests, (to accompany profiles described under Profiling 
Item 2) (5) K-2 pupils were given a diagnostic test in March 

to determine skill need and placement on a developmental levels 
program developed and copywritten by Dr. Grayce Ransom, (de- 
scribed under Profiling Item 3) 

B. Profiling (1) Results of diagnosis (described in Item 2 under 
diagnosis) were profiled on the commercial profile provided 
by the text publishers. (2) The above profiles did not pro- 
vide enough specific skill information for a total instructional 
program, so another profile was developed by the Title I Read- 
ing Coordinator and Resource Teachers and implemented in Grades 
(3-6) in January (based on diagnosis described in Item 4) 

(3) Profiles which indicate the skill need and developmental 
level and accompany the diagnostic tests based on a contin- 
uous progress skill list copywritten by Dr. Grayce Ransom were 
implemented (K-2) as completed and provided the diagnostic and 
prescriptive strand in seven target area schools. Writing 
teams composed of target area teachers and resource teachers 
have written instructional techniques, prescriptive skill 
sheets and coded commercial materials to Dr. Ransom's skill 
list. The completed phases will be available for use in sum- 
mer school and will be totally implemented through 6th grade 
in September. 

C. Prescription (1) The text book program according to appli- 
cation is: 

1. Harper-Row State Adopted - (Jefferson, Winchell, Colum- 
bia) used this procedure for prescribing the correct 
reader using the diagnosis described earlier. 

a. Pupils placing at 75 percentile or above were placed 
a level higher than the test level. 
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b. Pupils placing between 25 and 74 percentile were 
placed on level tested. 

c. Pupils placing at 24 percentile or below placed on 
the level lower than test level. 

d. Pupils tested three levels below grade placement and 
tested at 24th percentile or below had a special pro- 
gram planned with the Reading Resource Teacher. 

These pupils were placed in a decoding program pub- 
lished by BRL. 

2. Programmed Reading: McGraw Hill (Calwa , Franklin, Lin- 

coln) The placement test for this series was administered 
to all new pupils by the resource teacher to determine 
the book the child should begin. Returning pupils were 
placed according to their End of Book tests for the series. 

3. Linguistic: SRA (Teilman) New pupils were given the 

placement test for this series (A-F) by the resource 
teacher to determine their starting point. Returning 
students were placed according to the mastery tests for* 
each level or book. 

4. Students completing the Programmed Reading and Linguistic: 
SRA (Primary Programs) were placed in the Harper Row State 
text by the procedure described under Harper Row. 

D. Prescriptive materials used in K-2 which accompany the continu- 
ous progress skill sequence developed by Dr. Ransom were ordered 
by packet number from the resource center. The packet contains 
sets of many-faceted instructional materials (oral response 
activites, pencil paper response, taped lessons, games and 
manipulative materials, storybook-record combinations and 
filmstrips) which provided initial instruction and reinforce- 
ment of the skill indicated on the pupils' profile. Pupils 

who needed work on the same skill were temporarily grouped 
for initial instruction by the teacher, with the reinforce- 
ment based on the individual need and learning style of the 
pupil. These pre-organized packets freed the teacher to truly 
diagnose and prescribe to the wide range of skill needs found 
among individual pupils in a heterogeneous classroom. 

Prescriptive materials which accompany the profiles used in 
3-6 (temporarily) were prepared by the classroom teacher with 
the assistance of the resource teacher. Utilizing tapes, games, 
kits, records in the school and materials ordered from the 
district instructional materials center. 

E. Learning station organization within the classroom was an 
activity which enabled teachers to accomplish several goals 
and objectives related to those reading objectives listed 
in the application; namely, providing a positive learning 
environment reflecting individual worth of each student, 
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increase interest and self-motivation towards reading and a 
balanced reading-language program. Each classroom had in 
operation from four to six of the following stations at a 
given time; Equipment Station (tape recorder, language mas- 
ter, filmloop, filmstrip) Reading Game Station (vocabulary 
and word recognition skills were reinforced through the use 
of learning games) Project or Art Station (puppets, mobiles, 
scenes, and dramatizations developed around favorite story) 
Creative Writing Station (opportunity was provided for stu- 
dents to express themselves creatively in writing, on either 
assigned themes or topics of their choice) Developmental 
Stat ion (reading skills were developed in multi-level mater- 
ials such as SRA Labs, Continental Press Reading Thinking 
Skills etc .) Reference and S tudy Skills Station (assigned 
research or report work in content areas, prepared materials 
on use of dictionary encyclopedias and other reference 
sources.) News Media Station (provided opportunity for 
students to read newspapers and magazines and to write or 
report orally on a current topic of interest. 

A large portion of inservice time was devoted to changing 
the teachers' attitude towards classroom reorganization, 
physical room arrangement, rotation of students to stations', 
and development of interesting and meaningful materials and 
activities to be used in the stations. 

The central reading resource center which was set up at each 
target school site this year has improved organization and 
utilization of existing materials and has provided a station 
for teachers and aides to see new materials displayed and 
demonstrated. Both the learning stations and the resource 
centers will become an even more important organizational 
vehicle for truly personalizing the Language Arts Program. 



Evaluation 

Design 

The Language Arts Component as described in the narrative section 
was basically an individualized approach to reading instruction 
within each classroom in the Title I schools. This individuali- 
zation was to take place within each of the schools irrespective 
of the text book program used within a particular school. Along 
with an evaluation of the degree and effectiveness of the indi- 
vidualized instruction the four text book programs (Harper-Row, 
McGraw Hill, Stanford Research Associates, and multi- text) were 
also evaluated. As was done in the math-component evaluation, 
the achievement of students was not the only measurement of the 
success or failure of the program. The degree that the Resource 
Teacher has influenced the teacher was measured. The extent that . 
teachers have used individualized teaching methods in their class- 
rooms was also evaluated. Of course, student achievement gain 
will be a major part of the evaluation design, along with an eval- 
uation of student attitude towards reading. 
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To simplify the organization of the design reporting, as was done 
in the math component, two sec tions--S tandardized Measures and 
Non-Standard ized Measures--will be subdivided into parts corres- 
ponding to specific measurement instruments used. 



Standardized Measures 



Cooperative Primary Reading Tests (COOP). In May 1970 all first 
grade students within the district were given the Cooperative 
Primary Test Form 12A. Those students in the first grade in 
Jefferson, Winchell, and Columbia schools (except for two follow- 
through first-grade rooms at Jefferson and bilingual classes at # 
Winchell) were identified as the Basic Reading and Supplementary 
Supplies (BRASS) Experimental Group. As described in the narra- 
tive description, these schools use the Harper-Row Stated adopted 
text book method. 

First graders at Calwa, Franklin, and Lincoln (except for non- 
Title I students bussed into Lincoln) were identified as Reading 
Articulation Program (RAP) Experimental Group. Students in the 
first three grades at these three schools use the McGraw Hill 
programmed -reading approach. 

One class of first graders at Teilman school (the non-Follow 
Through classroom) was identified as the Science Research Associ- 
ates (SRA) Experimental Group. The students in this room used 
the SRA linguistic materials. 

First graders at Kirk school were identified in the Reading Ex- 
cellence Advanced and Developed (READ) Experimental Group . Al- 
though Kirk is involved in a Title III project and is being eval- 
uated separately under Title III, Kirk will be included in the 
Title I evaluation because this school also receives all Title I 
services . 

Non-Title I first grade students in three schools, Carver, Web- 
ster, and Lowell were randomly selected and identified as the 
Control Group. These three schools also use the BRASS reading 
approach . 

In addition to comparisons that were made among the separate pro- 
grams of SRA, READ, RAP, BRASS Experimental, and BRASS Control, 
an additional analysis was completed for the first grade that 
compared all eight Title I schools with the three non-Title I 
Control schools. 

Stanford Reading Test (SRT) . In May 1970 all district students 
in the second and third grades were given the SRT. These test 
results were used to compare the gains made by students in each 
of the Experimental and Control Groups described in the COOP 
section, and to compare the gains made among the different ethnic 
groups . 
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One evaluation design included an analysis of second grade stu- 
dents' scores on the SRT, and another separate design involved 
third grade student scores on the same test. Because of differ- 
ent scales on the tests given, raw scores were converted to grade 
placement scores for each of the analyses. 

The design involving the second grades included the SRT Test 
grade placement scores administered in May 1969 as the pretest 
and May 1970 as the posttest and the design involving the third 
grade included SRT tests administered in May 1969 as the pretest 
and May 1970 as the posttest. This included a comparison of 
test results for students in BRASS Experimental Group, BRASS 
Control Group, and RAP Experimental Group in one design, and 
SRA, READ, and BRASS Control Group in the other design. 

Of paramount importance is the cumulative or long range effects 
of the Title I program. To measure this, SAT scores of May 1968, 
May 1969, and May 1970 were used in three separate analyses. 

California Test of Basic Skills (CTBS). Different levels of the 
CTBS (Fourth grade - Level I, Form Q, and fifth and sixth grade - 
Level II, Form Q.) were given to each student in the Title I 
schools and to students in three schools identified as Control 
schools. These tests were administered in September 1969 and 
again in May 1970. 

The Experimental Group consisted of all fourth, fifth or sixth 
grade students in the eight Title I schools. St. Alphonsus was 
not included as the full Language Arts program was not implemented 
during the 1969-70 school year. 

All students in fourth, fifth or sixth grades at the three Control 
schools (Carver, Webster, and Lowell) were identified as the Con- 
trol Group. 



Non-Standardized Measures 



Teacher Questionnaire . In order to determine the extent that the 
Reading Resource Teacher had applied the individualized approach 
in the individual school's inservice program, a questionnaire 
was administered to all teachers in the Title I schools. Thirteen 
questions on the questionnaire related specifically to the Lan- 
guage. Arts inservicing of the teachers. Four of these questions 
are examined with percentages of responses, and a chi-square test 
completed to determine if differences ift responses were signifi- 
cant. Seven other questions related to the particular text book 
reading approach used by the teacher. A narrative summary of 
the results of these questions is included in the results section. 
(See Item 2 of the Appendix). 



Teacher Observa tion Checkl is t . The teacher in the classroom was 
identified as the principle force in which individualized instruc- 
tion was or was not implemented in the classroom. As was stated 
in one of the objectives of the component, "Teachers . . . will 
demonstrate their ability to organize their classroom for indi- 
vidualized instruction." 



A Teacher Observation checklist was developed in the district to 
measure the extent and the degree that this objective has been 
met. (See Item 3 in the Appendix to this section). 

Briefly, trained observers were selected to observe teachers in 
their classrooms for short periods of time and indicate on the 
checklist whether or not individualized instruction as typlified 
by twenty statements on the checklist were implemented or not. 

A more complete description of the instrument and its admini- 
stration can be found in the evaluation section of the Mathe- 
matics Component. 

Using a median rating for each teacher to indicate the degree 
to which the teacher is using individualized instruction, an 
analysis of variance of rating scores was completed. The teacher 
mean scores in Title I schools were compared and the difference 
tested for comparison between the Mathematics scores and the Lan- 
guage Arts score was also tested j and the interaction between 
these two variables was included in the analysis. 

Teacher Questionnaire . In order to assess partially the effec- 
tiveness of the program in improving students' attitude towards 
reading, a teacher's questionnaire included three questions re- 
lating to a teacher assessment of her students' attitude. The 
responses to these questions from the questionnaire are examined 
and response percentages and a chi-square test completed for 
each of these three questions. (Item 2 of the Appendix). 

S tudent Attitude Rating Scale . To evaluate further the extent 
that students' attitudes toward reading were positive as a result 
of the program, a Student Attitude Rating Scale was administered 
to students. (See Items 4 and 5 of the Appendix) . 

The Experimental Group consisted of students randomly selected 
from each grade level in the Title I schools. The Control Group 
consisted of randomly selected classrooms of students in the three 
non-Title I control schools. 



The Attitude Rating Scale was administered to the two groups, and 
a total score was compiled for each student on the Math and Read- 
ing Sections. A more thorough description of the instrument and 
its administration can be found in the Evaluation section of the 
Mathematics Component. 



Comparisons were made between the means of the total scores of 
Title I and non-Title I students and between each of the six 
grades. The interactions between these two variables were also 
included in the analysis. 

Results and Discussion 

To be consistent within the format organization established in 
the design section of this component, the Results and Discussion 
section will also be divided into two parts, Standardized and 
Non-S tandardized measures, and the specific measurement instru- 
ments are identified in each part. 



Standardized Measures 



COOP ( First Grade) . An analysis of the results of the scaled 
scores on the COOP first grade test, resulted in no significant 
differences in means for the three Method Groups of BRASS Control 
and SRA and READ. The only interpretation which can be made from 
the analysis is that in May 1970 when the COOP was administered, 
students in the two Experimental Groups did not have statistically 
higher scores when compared with each other or when compared with 
the Control Group. Since no pretest was administered, no base 
line data was available to compare gains made during the 1969-1970 
school year. 

In the analysis involving the BRASS Experimental Group, BRASS 
Control Group and the RAP Experimental Group significant dif- 
ferences did occur. The Method variable was significant, F 
(2 , 693) = 11 . 54, P <.001, the Ethnic variable was significant, 

£ (2,693)=23.25, P < .001, and the interaction of the Method and 
Ethnic variables was significant, F (4,693)=8 .14, P <.001. 

The BRASS Control Group mean (133.39) was slightly lower than the 
BRASS Experimental Group mean (133.84) and significantly lower 
than the RAP Experimental Group mean (134.75). 

The Anglo-American Group mean (135.27) was higher than the Mexi- 
can-American Group mean (134.03) and than the Negro-American Group 
mean (133.10). This might be expected as there was no matching 
on socio-economic level or on aptitude among the three Ethnic 
Groups . 

The means for the three Method Groups interacting with the three 
Ethnic Groups are shown in Table I. 
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TABLE I 

FIRST GRADE MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON THE COOP ADMINISTERED TN 
MAY 1970 TO THREE ETHNIC GROUPS RECEIVING THE BRASS EXPERIMENTAL , 
BRASS CONTROL AND RAP EXPERIMENTAL READING PROGRAMS . 
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Me Lhods 


Anglo-American 
Mean S.D. 


Mexican- Arne r i c an 
Mean S.D. 


Negro -American 
Mean S.D. 


BRASS Experimental 


135.65 


2.82 


134.24 


3 o 55 


130.40 


4.70 


BRASS Control 


133.74 


4.50 


133.11 


4.41 


133.36 


4.11 


RAP Experimental 


136.61 


5.01 


134.43 


5.22 


134.14 


3.13 



As shown, the RAP Experimental Group means are higher than the 
means for each of the other two methods, whatever ethnic group 
is examined. The BRASS Control means, on the other hand, are 
lower than the means for the other two methods for each Ethnic 
Group, except for the Negro- Arne ricah Ethnic Group where it is 
higher than the BRASS Experimental Group. 

Tn the analysis including student COOP scores from all eight Title 
I schools (St. Alphonsus was not included because it lacked a full 
augmentation of the Title I program) as the Experimental Group 
compared with the scores from students in the three non-Title I 
schools, there were no significant differences. This suggests 
that although there were significant differences in the means of 
the three methods as shown in Table I, these differences were not 
strong enough to cause a significant difference when they were 
combined with the SRA and READ Method Group scores and compared 
with the BRASS Control Group. 

SRT ( Second Grade ) . In the analysis of results of the SRT grade- 
equivalent scores for the second grade and including the BRASS 
Control Group, the SRA Experimental Group and the READ Experi- 
mental Group as the Method variables, significant differences 
occurred among the Method variables, F (2 ,131) =4 .98 , P_ ( .01 
with BRASS Control Group mean (18.79) higher than SRA Experimen- 
tal Group mean (16.12) and READ Experimental Group mean (17.20). 
There was no significant difference for the interaction of Method 
and Time-of-Test variables, however, suggesting that the Method 
variable did not have a significant effect upon gains made from 
pretest to posttest. 

As expected, the analysis also revealed a significant difference 
in means for Time of Test, F (1 , 131)=149.91, _P K .001, with post- 
test mean (20.67) significantly higher than pretest mean (14.78). 
This pretest to posttest gain is of course expected and although 
the pretest and posttest means are different in the other analyses 
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of SRT results, the same significant differences consistently, 
occurred with the posttest mean higher than the pretest for all 
analyses. In order to conserve space these differences will not 
be reported or discussed in the remainder of the SRT evaluation. 

The analysis including the BRASS Experimental Group, the BRASS 
Control Group, and the RAP Experimental Group as the Method vari- 
able resulted in several significant differences. Means among 
the Ethnic variable were significant F (2 , 326)=8 . 78, £ <.001 
with the Anglo-American Group mean (19.68) slightly higher than 
the Mexican-American Group mean (19.04) and higher than the Negro- 
American Group mean (17.42). The Anglo-American Group mean gain 
(pretest M=15.88 vs. posttest M=23.49) was slightly higher than 
the mean gain for Mexican-American Group (pretest M-15.59 vs. 
posttest M=22 .49) and significantly higher than the mean gain 
for Negro-Americans (pretest M=15.04 vs. posttest M=19.90). 



Even though the mean gain from pretest to posttest for Ethnic 
groups was significantly different, caution should be exercised 
in interpreting the results, as no matching among the Ethnic 
groups was used in this or any other analyses in the Language 
Arts Evaluation. This significant high-to-low rank order or 
means and of mean gains for Anglo-American, Mexican-American, and 
Negro -American Ethnic groups, respectively, was found in each of 
the analyses of the SRT and CTBS and to conserve space will not 
be reported in the rest of the analyses. 

Once again, there were no significant differences in means for 
the Method variables or for the Method by Time-of-Test interac- 
t ions . 

No significant differences were shown for the Method variable in 
the analysis in which all student scores for the eight schools 
were compared with the scores for students in the three Control 
schools. Thus, the gain made from pretest to posttest by second- 
grade students in the Experimental Method Group (or Title I stu- 
dents) was not significantly different from the pretest to post 
test gain made by the Control Group (non-Title I students) . 

(Third Grade). In the third grade analyses of variance compar- 
ing the BRASS Control Group, the SRA Experimental Group and the 
READ Experimental Group, there were no significant differences in 
means involving the Method variable. 

In the analysis including the BRASS Experimental Group, the BRASS 
Control Group, and the RAP Experimental Group there was a signi- 
ficant difference in the Method variable, F ( 2 ,342)=5 .44 , P < .005, 
with the BRASS Experimental Group mean (26.51) significantly higher 
than the BRASS Control Group mean (23.72) and the RAP Experimental 
Group mean (23.65). There was not, however, a significant inter- 
action of Method and Time of Test: the mean gains did not differ 

significantly from one method to another. 



The analysis in which all eight Title I schools were combined as 
the Experimental Group for comparison with the three non-Title I 
schools, the interaction of Method and Time-of-Test means was sig- 
nificant, F ( 2 ,698)=5 . 26 , P < .01. The means for these variables 
nre shown in Table II. 



TABLE II 

THIRD-GRADE PRETEST AND POSTTEST MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
FOR GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES ON THE SRT FOR THE TITLE I 
SCHOOLS AND FOR THE NON TITLE I SCHOOLS, 
ADMINISTERED IN OCTOBER 1968 
AND MAY 1970 





Pretest 


Posttest 


Methods 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S .D. 


Title I (Experimental) 


21.94 


5.91 


28.18 


8.04 


Non-Title I (Control) 


21.44 


5.61 


26.02 


8.62 



Table II shows that the means for Title I Experimental Groups 
were slightly higher than the non-Title I Group on the pretest 
and on the posttest. This suggests that in the third grade the 
Title I Experimental program did seem to have a significant posi- 
tive effect upon reading achievement as measured by the SRT when 
compared with the non-Title I Control Group. 

In the previous analyses involving each of the four Experimental 
Methods vs. the Control Group, no significant differences were 
reported. Yet, when the four methods were combined as one Ex- 
perimental Group and compared with the Control Group there was 
a significant difference favoring the Experimental Group. This 
suggests that the mean gains of each of the Experimental Groups, 
although not significant when compared separately with the Con- 
trol Group, did contribute to the cumulative mean gain which 
was significant. 

(Second and Third Grade). In the analysis using the May 1968, 
1969, and 1970 SRT results to measure the cumulative effects of 
the BRASS Control Group, SRA Experimental Group, and READ Ex- 
perimental Group, results indicated no important significant 
differences. Although the interaction of Method and Time-of- 
Test was not significant, the pretest and posttest means are 
plotted in Figure 1 for comparative purposes. 
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Figure 1. Grade Equivalent means on the SRT for 
BRASS Control, SRA Experimental, and READ Experimental 



As shown in Figure 1 , the effects of the two Experimental Groups 
on mean gain as compared to the Control Group in the first year 
(May 1968-May 1969) is slightly different than in the second year 
(May 1969-May 1970) . 

A summary of the results of the analysis of variance including 
the BRASS Experimental Group, BRASS Control Group and RAP Exper- 
imental Group is included in Table III. 



TABLE III 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES 
ON THE STANFORD READING TEST ADMINISTERED 
IN MAY 1968, MAY 1969, AND MAY 1970, 

FOR THE BRASS EXPERIMENTAL, 

BRASS CONTROL AND RAP 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS . 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Between Students 


350 






Me thod 


1 


117.32 


1.57 


Ethnic Group 


2 


722.83 


9 . 69*** 


Method by Ethnic Group 


2 


161.35 


2 . 16 


Error (Between) 


345 


74.58 




Within Students 


702 






Time of Test 


2 


10,064.19 


483.35*** 


Method by Time of Test 


2 


109.61 


5.26** 


Ethnic Group by Time of Test 


. 4 


125.03 


6 . 00*** 


Method by Ethnic Group by Time of Test 


4 


49.49 


2 . 38* 


Error (Within) 


690 


20.82 





* P < .05 

** p <.01 

*** p <.001 



As reported in Table III, there were a number of statistically sig- 
nificant results. Most of these significant differences were ex- 
pected and a visual depiction is not necessary. This would include 
the means for the three Ethnic Groups, the pretest and posttest 
means, and the means in the interaction of Ethnic and Time of Test. 
The differences among the means of the Method by Ethnic by Time- 
of-Test were only marginally significant. 



The means lor the significant Method by Time-of-Test interaction 
are shown in Table IV. 



TABLE IV 

GRADE EQUIVALENT MEANS FOR THE SRT TEST RESULTS OF MAY 1968 
MAY 1969, MAY 1970 FOR BRASS EXPERIMENTAL, BRASS 

CONTROL, AND RAP EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS . 



Method 


May 1968 


Time of Test 
May 1969 


May 1970 


BRASS Experimental 


16.24 


23.18 


29.85 


BRASS Control 


15.97 


21.44 


26.02 


RAP Experimental 


14.84 


21.01 


26.30 



In order that the interaction of the Method variable and the 
Time-of-Test variable can be better seen, these means are plotted 
in Figure 2 on the next page. 

As shown in Figure 2, the mean gains made by the two Experimental 
Method Groups both increased at a greater rate than did the Con- 
trol Method Group. The BRASS Experimental Group, for example, on 
the May 1968 test results showed a mean grade -equivalent score 
very close to the mean grade-equivalent score for the BRASS Con- 
trol Group; and two years later the same BRASS Experimental 
Group mean grade -equivalent score was approximately four months 
higher than the BRASS Control Group mean. 

As both the BRASS Experimental Program and the BRASS Control Pro- 
gram use the same textbook reading approach, it seems that the 
Title I augmentations enhanced reading achievement. The BRASS 
approach did seem to have the most pronounced effect among the 
four Experimental methods. 

The analysis of variance where the Method variable consisted of 
all eight Title I schools as the Experimental Group and three 
non-Title T schools as the Control Group resulted in the expec- 
ted significant differences involving the Ethnic and Time-of- 
Test variables. Also, there was a significant difference as the • 
Method variable interacted with the Time-of-Test variable, F (2,690) 
5.26, P <.01. The means for these variables are plotted in Figure 

3 . 
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Figure 2. Grade Equivalent means on the SRT for 
BRASS Experimental, BRASS Control and RAP Experimental 
Groups . 
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Figure 3. Grade Equivalent means on the SRT for 

Experimental Group (Title I Schools) and Control 
Group (non-Title I Schools) 



As shown, Che Control Group was slightly higher in 1968, slightly 
lower in 1969, and significantly lower in 1970. Figure 3 also 
shows that the mean-gain difference increased more rapidly between 
1969 and 1970 than between 1968 and 1969. 

This suggests that the Title I program, irrespective of Reading 
approach used, does have a continuing positive effect upon read- 
ing achievement over a two year period. It also suggests that 
the Title I program had a greater impact this year than it did 
last year. 

CTBS. Separate analyses were completed on the scores of the CTBS 
Language totals, Reading totals, and on each of the five subtest 
totals for the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade. 

(Fourth Grade ). In the fourth grade, the analysis of the Reading 
total scaled scores resulted in a significant difference among 
the Ethnic groups, F (2,560)=22.80, P <.001, with the Anglo- 
American mean (375.24) higher than the Mexican- American mean 
(351.05) and the Negro-American mean (327.44). There was also 
a significant difference for time-of- tests , F (1,560)=240.94, 
p <.001, with the pretest mean (329.16) significantly lower than 
posttest mean (363.92). 

As there was no matching on socio-economic and aptitude variables, 
the Ethnic Group differences might be expected; and the differences 
in the pretest and posttest means also were anticipated. 

In the analyses of results for each of the five subtests and two 
total tests and on each grade level, the pretest vs. posttest means 
were significantly different with the pretest mean significantly 
lower than the posttest means. The significant high-to-low rank 
order of group means from Anglo-American to Mexican-American to 
Negro-American also occurred in each analysis. 

The most important finding in the analyses for the fourth grade 
was a significance difference involving the interaction between 
the Method and Time-of-Test variables. This significant difference 
occurred in the analysis of the Reading total results, F (1,560) = 
6.99, P <.01, and also in an analysis of the Language total re- 
sults, F (1 , 560)=9 .49, P <.005. The means for these variables 
are found in Table V on the next page. 
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TABLE V 

FOURTH GRADE PRETEST AND POSTTEST MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON 
READING AND LANGUAGE TOTAL SCALED SCORES ON THE CTBS 
ADMINISTERED IN OCTOBER 1969 AND MAY 1970. 



Test 


Method 


Pretest 

Mean S . D . 


Posttest 
Mean S.D. 


Language Total 


Experimental 

Control 


324.17 

325.63 


56.05 

59.93 


370.36 

354.70 


64.48 

67.40 


Reading Total 


Experimental 

Control 


328.80 

330.29 


55.49 

54.31 


366.15 

356.95 


65.05 

65.51 



As shown in Table V, the means for the Experiment Group on Language 
and Reading totals are slightly less than for the Control Group 
on the pretest. On the posttest, the Experimental mean is signi- 
ficantly higher on both tests. In order to visualize better the 
interaction of the Method and Time-of-Test variables, the means 
arc displayed in Figures 4 and 5 on the next page. 



As shown in Figures 4 and 5, the Experimental Group scored slightly 
lower on the pretest and higher on the posttest than the Control 
Group. This would suggest that the Experimental method had a posi- 
tive effect upon the Language and Reading achievement in the fourth 
grade . 



The analysis of the three subtest results for Language and the two 
subtest results for Reading revealed a significant interaction of 
the Method and Time -of -Test variables on the Language Experience 
subcest (F (1 ,560)=8 .65 , P < .005) , and a similar relationship on 
Language Mechanics (F ( 1 , 560)=4.07 , P < .05) Reading Vocabulary 
(F (1 ,560)=4.21, P < .05), and Reading Comprehension (F (1, 560)- 
5T04,*P < .025). The means of all subtests consistently had Ex- 
perimental Group means lower on the pretest and higher on the post- 
test than Control Group means. 



This suggests that the Language Arts and/or Reading Skills tested 
by the Language Experience subtest, the Language Mechanics sub- 
test, and on the Reading Vocabulary and Comprehension subtests 
seem to have increased the most as a function of the Title I pro- 
gram. 



(Fifth Grade). The analysis of the fifth-grade Language and Read- 
ing testTTotal scores resulted in significant differences among 
the Ethnic Group means, and between the pretest and post test means 
As explained, these differences were expected. 



2 The Language Spelling subtest Experimental Group had slightly 
higher means on pretest than on posttest. 
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Figure 4. Pretest and posttest means for the CTBS Reading 
Total Scores in the 4th Grade . 
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The analysis of the Language and Reading total scores also indica- 
ted a significant interaction of the Ethnic and Time-of -Test vari- 
ables, with F ( 2 ,612)=11 .71 , P < .001 for the Language total scaled 
score, and F (2 ,612)=14.39 , P < .001 for the Reading total scaled 

score . 

The means for each of the Ethnic Groups are presented in Table VI. 



TABLE VI 

FIFTH-GRADE PRETEST AND POSTTEST MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS l* OR 
LANGUAGE AND READING TOTAL SCALED SCORES ON THE CTBS GIVEN 
IN OCTOBER 1969 AND MAY 1970, FOR ANGLO-AMERICAN, 

MEXICAN -AMERICANS AND NEGRO -AMERICANS . 



Ethnic 



Pretest 




Pos ttes t 
Mean S.D. 



Language 



Anglo-American 
Mex i can - Ame r i c an 
Negro -American 



377.63 68.66 

376.56 58.26 

364.93 67.33 



445.61 74.55 
416.88 62.49 
381.40 64.06 



Reading 



Anglo-American 
Mex i can -Ame r i c an 
Negro-American 



380.43 

378.40 

370.48 



77.20 452.87 78.91 
60.89 406.15 63.24 
70.92 378.70 61.18 



s^s shown in Table VI, the mean gain for Anglo-Americans was higher 

than the gain made by Mexican -Americans and by 

rhe interaction of the Method, Ethnic Group and Time-of Test 

iables' was not significant. 



Also in the fifth grade analyses, there were no significant de- 
ferences involving Method by Time-of-Test . This suggests that the 
Title I method did not seem to affect significantly Language Arts 
or Reading compared to the Control method as measured by the CTBS. 



(Sixth Grade). In the sixth grade, the analysis of the Reading 
total scores resulted in no significant difference involving the 
Method variable suggesting that the Experimental method did not 
have a significant effect upon sixth grade reading. 



In the analysis of the sixth-grade Language total scores the re- 
sults indicated a marginally significant Method by Time-of-Test 
interaction, F (1 ,666)=5.38, P <.025, along with a similar find- 
ing on the Language Expression subtest. 

The means for the Language total test and Language-Expression sub 
Lest are shown in Table VII. 
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TABLE VII 

SIXTH GRADE PRETEST AND POSTTEST MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON THE 
LANGUAGE TOTAL TEST AND THE LANGUAGE EXPRESSION SUBTEST OF THE 
OF THE CTBS ADMINISTERED IN OCTOBER 1969 AND MAY 1970. 







Pretest 


Pos ttest 


Tes t 


Me thod 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S .D . 


Language 

Total 


Experimental 

Control 


414.87 

412.11 


65.53 

73.13 


440.71 

430.08 


68.37 

76.60 


Language 

Expression 


Experimental 

Control 


440.17 

442.54 


70.03 

73.20 


464.89 

454.52 


73.33 

80.50 



The means of Table VII are presented also in Figures 6 and 7. 

Since the interaction of Method and Time-of-Test was not signi- 
ficant for the other two Language subtests, it appears that vari- 
ation on Language Expression is primarily responsible for the sig- 
nificant interaction for Language Total scores. 

• Since there were no significant differences involving the Method 
variable on any of the Reading tes ts , it would appear that the 
Title I method did not affect reading ability more than did the 
Control method. 

A reexamination of the SRT results suggests that although none 
of the four Experimental school textbook approaches seems to have 
made a significant difference when compared with the Control Group, 
the combined effect of the Title I program can have a positive 
effect, as shown in the third-grade analysis. The results also 
suggest that Title I has a more significant positive affect in a 
two year comparison than in a one year comparison. 

CTBS results revealed that Language and Reading abilities improved 
significantly for Title I students when compared with Control stu- 
dents. The Title I program did not seem to make a significant 
difference in the fifth grade; but in the sixth grade, the Title 
I gains in Language were significantly greater than the Control 
gains in Language ability. 

It is possible Chat the earlier-grade students might, because of 
less rigid attitudes and fewer frustrations, benefit more from the 
Title I reading program. 
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Mean Scaled Score 




Time of Test 



Figure 6. Pretest and posttest means on the CTBS 
Language Total for the 6th Grade. 
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October 1969 
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Posttest 
May 1970 



Time of Test 



Figure 7. Pretest and post test m?ans on the CTBS 
Language Experience Subtest for the 6th Grade. 
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Non-Standardized Measures 



Teacher Ques tionnaire . One of the questions on the extent to which 
Reading Resource Teachers had applied the individualized approach 
was, "To what degree do you feel that the Reading Resource Teacher 
has been a help to you personally this year?" On this question 
86 percent responded they were either of considerable or some help, 
and 14 percent said they were very little or no help. This dif- 
ference in responses was significant, P <.01. 

On another question, "To what degree has the Reading Resource 
Teacher directly helped students in your class this year?", sig- 
nificant differences in responses, (P <.01), occurred with 71 
percent answering that they were of considerable or of some help, 
and 29 percent said they were of very little or no help. 



"To what degree has the Reading Resource Teacher been available 
when you have needed her?" On this question 77 percent of the 
teachers responded the Reading Resource teacher was either always 
available or available most of the time, whereas 23 percent answered 
that she was either frequently not available or never available. 

This difference between the response was significant P <.01. 

In response to the question, "To what degree has the Reading Re- 
source Teacher made a difference in the way you taught reading 
this year as opposed to last year?", there was no significant 
difference between the 51 percent of the teachers who answered 
that the Resource Teacher was a major positive influence and the 
49 percent who stated that they were either a minor positive in- 
fluence, no influence, or a negative influence. 

The responses to the questions examined above along with the other 
questions from the questionnaire suggest that the teachers gen- 
erally felt that the Reading Resource Teacher was a positive 
element in individualizing instruction. 

Of those teachers who primarily used the Harper and Row textbook 
and were the BRASS Experimental Group, 17 percent rated the over- 
all effectiveness of the reading material as very effective, 20 
percent rated it partially effective and 33 percent either did 
not respond or rated it in more than one category. Thirteen per- 
cent of these teachers felt that the reading material was most 
effective with lower ability students, 29 percent responded with 
average ability, 11 percent with high ability and 47 either did 
not respond or responded in multiple categories. These same 
teachers responded to a question related to the effectiveness of 
the reading material for disadvantaged children with 37 percent 
saying yes, 11 percent answering no with 51 percent not respond- 
ing or responding more than once. 
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Those who primarily use the McGraw-Hill textbook and were the RAP 
Experimental Group responded to the same three questions described 
above. Twenty-four percent said the materials were very effective, 
44 percent said they were partially effective, 4 percent answered 
they were partially ineffective and 28 percent did not respond. 
Twenty-four percent rated the materials most effective with low 
ability students, 24 percent with average ability, 24 for high 
ability and 28 percent did not respond. When asked if the mater- 
ials were effective for disadvantaged children, 56 percent said 
yes, 12 percent said no, and 32 percent did not respond. 

Those Kirk teachers who primarily used a multi- text approach 
identified as the READ Experimental Group rated the effective- 
ness of reading material as very effective - 50 percent, and 
partially effective - 50 percent. Twenty-five percent said the 
materials were most effective with lower ability students, 14 
percent said average ability and 62 percent for high ability. 
Seventy-five percent of the teachers responded yes that the ma- 
terials were effective for disadvantaged children, and 25 percent 
indicated it was not effective. 

Only three of the Teilman teachers responded as using the SRA ma- 
terials primarily and were identified as the SRA Experimental Group. 
Two teachers said the materials were partially effective and the 
other said it was partially ineffective Two indicated it seemed 
to be most effective for average ability students and the other 
said for high ability. Two indicated effectiveness for disadvan- 
taged children and one said it was not. 



Teacher Observation Checklist . The analysis of the mean checklist 
scores resulted in a significant difference between Methods, F (1.20)= 
16.59, P < .01. The mean for the Experimental Group (M=8 . 64) was 
significantly higher than the Control Group mean (M=3.83). 

Using the analysis of the Content . variable, a significant difference, 

F (1.1)=8.16, P <.01, occurred in the results. The means for Read- 
ing (M=10.79) were significantly higher than the mean for Mathematics 
(M=3 .86) . 

The findings, of course, must be viewed cautiously due to the pilot 
nature of the observation instrument. Also, there was no pretest 
observation; and sample size (eighteen in the Experimental Group 
and four in the Control Group) was small. However, the results 
did suggest that the Experimental Group teachers were observed in- 
dividualizing instruction significantly more than the Control Group 
teachers, and that Reading individualization was significantly 
higher than was observed for Mathematics. 



Teacher Questionnaire . To the question, "Do you have more reading 
materials of a wider interest and ability level available for your 
students' use than you had last year?", 86 percent of the teachers 
responded yes and 14 percent responded no; of course., this was sig- 
nificant P <.001. 
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In response to the question, "Have students read these materials 
on their own initiative to a greater extent than last year? , a 
significantly higher number (N=98) of teachers answered yes than 
those that answered no (N=30), P ^.OOl. 

When the teachers were asked to rate their students' attitudes 
toward reading compared to their students last year, 36 percent 
responded that this year's students liked reading much better, 

39 percent responded that they liked it somewhat better, 22 per- 
cent answered that they liked it about the same, and 4 percent 
said that this year's students liked it less. 



Student Attitude Rating Scale. The only significant difference 
in the analysis of the first, second, and third grade rating scale 
means was in the means for the Grade variable, £ (2 ,457) — 12 .02 , 

P 4 .001. The mean for the third grade (M = 8.07) was significantly 
higher than the second-grade mean (M=7.61) and the first-grade 
mean (M=7.31). This suggests that students' positive attitudes 
toward Reading significantly rise from the first to the third 
grade . 

There were no significant differences reported concerning the 
Method variable. 

In the fourth, fifth, and sixth-grade analysis of Rating scale 
means, there were no significant differences involving the Method 
variable, the Grade variable, or the interaction of these two 
variables . 

From these analyses, the results suggest that the students' at- 
titudes toward Reading were relatively constant when comparing 
the Experimental Group with the Control Group. The pattern of 
attitudinal change from the first to the third grade did not con- 
tinue from the fourth to the sixth grade. 

Caution should be observed when interpreting this data, however. 
The two Attitude Rating Scales were pilot instruments and no pre- 
administration of the Scales was completed. 



Summary 



The evaluation of the Language Arts Component of the Title I pro- 
gram consisted of a comprehensive assessment of each of the stated 
objectives of the component. Standardized and Non-Standard ized 
measurement instruments were used in the evaluation process. Where 
possible and practical, a Control Group was also given these same 
measurement instruments so that comparisons could he made with 
Title I. Standardized tests compared student gains made in Read- 
ing and in Language in Title I with gains made by the Control or 
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In conclusion, the following objectives were evaluated and results 
reported during the 1969-70 school year. 

-- Reading Resource Teachers did apply the individualized 
approach in their individual school's inservicc program. 

-- Classroom teachers in Title I schools did organize their 
classrooms for individualized instruction in reading. 

-- Generally, Title I students did improve their reading 
and/or Language achievement scores when compared with 
Control Groups. 

-- Students in Title 1 schools seemed to have improved 
attitudes toward reading according to teachers, but 
did not differ from those attitudes of the Control 
students. 

It is recommended that studies to determine the long range effects 
of the program be expanded during the 1970-71 school year. From 
the results, more stringent examination of the four reading ap- 
proaches is suggested. 



APPENDIX 



Items IfeES 

1. Schedule of Inservice Activities 1-32 

2. Teacher Questionnaire 1.3A 

3. Teacher Observation Checklist 1.39 

A. Students' Attitude Rating Scale 

Reading Gr. K-3 1.A0 

5. Students' Attitude Rating Scale 

Reading Gr. A-6 
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TITLE I LANGUAGE ARTS INSERVICE SCHEDULE 



Month 


Personnel Attending 


Topic Covered 


Presented By 


September 


Reading Resource Teachers 


Learning Stations 


Title I Coordinator 


September 


Reading Resource Teachers 


Standardized Testing Program 


District Evaluator 


September 


Reading Resource Teachers 


Harper Row Testing 


Title I Coordinator 


September 


Reading Resource Teachers 


Instructional Aide Training 


Title I Coordinator 


September 


Reading Resource Teachers 


Class Profiles 


Title l Coordinator 


September 


Reading Resource Teachers 


Book Ordering District INC 


Title I Coordinator 


September 


Reading Resource Teachers 


Demonstration of Instructional 
Games 


Title I Coordinator 


Septentoer 


Reading Resource Teachers 


Preparing Instructional Games 


Title I Coordinator 


October 


Resource Teachers and 
Principals 


Skill Sequence 


Dr. Ransom 


Oc tober 


Resource Teachers 


External Evaluation Form 


Title I Evaluator 


October 


Resource Teachers 


Materials Center Organ. 


Title I Coordinator 


October 


Resource Teachers 


Creative Writing 


Title I Coordinator 


October 


Resource Teachers 


Vocabulary Presentation 
Techniques 


Title I Coordinator 


October 


Resource Teachers 


Pupil Teacher Reading 
Conference (Evaluation) 


Title I Coordinator 


October 


Resource Teachers 


Language Skills 


Title I Coordinator 


November 


Resource Teachers 


Classification Cards 


Title I Coordinator 


November 


Resource Teachers 


Time-Line Title I Activities 


Title I Coordinator 


November 


Resource Teachers and 
Principals 


Components of a good reading 
program 


Dr. Ransom 


December 


Teachers and Resource 
Teachers 


Use of BKL Materials 


BKL Consultant 


December 


Resource Teachers 


Diagnostic Tests 


Dr. Ransom 


December 


Teachers and Resource 
Teachers 


Development of Material 


Title I Coordinator 


January 


Resource Teachers 


Diagnostic Testing 


Title I Coordinator 
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Month 


Personnel Attending 


January 


Resource Teachers 


January 


K-2 Teachers and Resource 
Teachers 


February 


Resource Teachers * 


February 


Resource Teachers 


Pebruary 


K-2 Teachars and Resource 
Teachers 


Pebruary 


Resource Teachers 


March 


Resource Teachers 


March 


K-2 Teachers and Resource 
Teachers 


April 


Teachers and Resource 
Teachers 


April 


Resource Teachers 


May 


Resource Teachers 



Topic Covarsd 

Profiling - Proscription 
Workshop Ransom Sequence 

Group Profiling 

Prescriptive Material 
Organisation 

Workshop Ransom Sequence 

Aide Inservice 

Exercises for standardised 
testing format. 

Diagnosing-Prof iling 
Classroom Organisation 

Development of Materials 

Selecting Commercial Materials - 
Coding to Sequence 

Planning Sumner Inservice for 
Teachers and Aides 



i 
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Presented By 

Title I Coordinator 
Title I Coordinator 

Title I Coordinator 
Title I Coordinator 

Title I Coordinator 

Title I Coordinator 
Title I Coordinator 

Dr. Ransom 

Title I Coordinator 

Title I Coordinator 

Title I Coordinator 



FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Planning and Raiaarch Service* 

TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



Item 2 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6 . 



7. 



8 . 



Whnt is your present school assignment? 

U ifi U 10 23 26 30 17 - 172 

WInchell Columbia Jefferson Tollman Franklin Lincoln Calve Kirk 

What Is your grade level assignment? Kindergarte n 25 1- 3 76 4- 6 71 

How many years have you been teaching? 

1 yea r is 2-3 year s n 4-8 year s 60 More than 9 year s fii 

Did you teach at the same school last year? Ye s 111 N o is 

Have you been Involved In an EPDA program at your school? Ye s 49 N o 92 

Has the formal inservice program relating to reading at your school been on a regularly 
scheduled basis? Ve 9 N o 7 q 

How many formal lnservice meetings would you estimate you have had this year devoted 
primarily to reading? 



Non e n 1- 3 ib 6-1 0 41 More than 1 0 Q 7 

Please check the types of inservice activities which were given during this year's 
formal and/or Informal reading lnservice program: 



-Llfl «• 

b. 

114 c. 
74 d. 
lifl e. 

m f- 

US 8- 
iu h. 

-IS 1 • 



Philosophy of individualized reading Instruction 

Learning centers (stations) and/or other small group instruction 

Teat Interpretation for diagnostic purposes 

Diagnostic test development 

Individual and/or class profiles 

Use of prescriptive materials, multi-media devices 
Classroom organization for Individualizing 
Independent activities for students 
Other 



9. 



Please check those activities which the Reading Resource Teacher has helped you 
implement in your classroom: 



117 «. 

59 b. 

_2J c. 

59 d. 
38 e. 
98 f. 
94 — g. 
-fl.4— . h - 
132 -.. *• 

112 .)• 

in? k. 

—16 l- 



Learning centers (stations) 

Flexible grouping 

Students working independently 

Opportunity for student selection of activities 

Lesson planning for individuals 

Use of placement tests 

Use of diagnostic tests 

Utilization of Instructional Aides for individual student help 

Profiles on each student 

Use of prescriptive materials 

Diagnostic testing of new students 

Other 



10. To what degree do you feel that the Reading Resource Teacher has been a help to you 
personally this year? 

Considerable hel p 89 Some hel p SO Very little hel p 1 q No hel p «; 

11. How many times would you estimate you have requested help from the Reading Resource 
Teacher during the year? 

Non e 1 1- 5 iq 6-2 0 nn 21-4 0 9ft More than 4 0 19 
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Teacher Questionnaire 



2 



12 . 



What kind of additional help from the Reading Resource Teacher vould you like next yeer: 



-J3 °* 

- 92. ■ b. 

—66 c. 

24 d. 

1Q1 c. 

-26 f - 

-52 8- 

17 h. 



Individual work with students In the classroom 
Individual work with students out of the classroom 
Working with you, the teacher, on sn Individual basis 
Large group Inservicing of teachers 

Supplying additional materials, equipment, or supplies 
Group work with students In the classroom 
Large group demonstrations In the classroom 
Other 



13. To what degree has the Reading Resource Teacher directly helped students in your class 
this year? 

Considerable hel p 62 Some hel p 70 Very little hel p ... Ho help iff 

14. To what degree has the Reading Resource Teacher been available when you have needed her? 

24 26 1 

Always available Available most of the time Frequently not available Never available 

15. To what degree has the Reading Resource Teacher made the difference in the way you 
taught reading this year as opposed to last year? 

2 $ .19 , - — Cl „ - . — — ■ 

A major positive influence A minor positive Influence Ho Influence Negative influence 

lb. In what way has the Reading Resource Teacher been the most helpful to you this year? 



17. In what way has the Reading Resource Teacher been the least effective this year? 



18. What changes would you like to see in the role of the Reading Resource Teacher for 
next year? 



19. Primarily, what reading materials did you use this year? 

7n_ 2S IS --33 —32 L— — 

Harper and Row McGraw Hill Multi-text SRA BRL McMillan 

20. Did you use the above indicated materials exclusively? Ye s H o ms 

21. How would you rate the overall effectiveness of the primary reading materials you used 
this year? 

Very effectiv e sA Partially effectiv e 93 Partially ineffectiv e ft 

22. The primarily used reading materials seemed to be the moat effective with which type 
student? 

Lower abilit y Average abilit y go High ability S9 

23. These primarily used reading materials seemed to be effective for disadvantaged children. 

Yes 108_ N o 38 
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Teacher Questionnaire 



- 3 - 



24. What did you like about the primary reading materials you used this year? 



25. What did you dislike about your primary reading materials? 



26. Do you have more reading materials of a wider interest and ability level available 
for your students' use than you had last year? Yes 115 N o 22 

27. Have students read these materials on their own Initiative to a greater extent than 
last year? Ye s qr N o in 

28. Generally, how would you rate your students' attitude toward reading compared to your 

students last year? . 

M / Sfi f 2fl ' 5 



They like It much better/They like It somewhat bet ter /About the same/They like It less 



1. 

2 . 

3. 



MATH BiATICS 

Has the formal inservice program related to mathematics at your school been on a 
regularly scheduled basis? Ye s 126 N o 23 

How many formal Inservice meetings would you estimate you have had this year devoted 
primarily to mathematics? 

None 1 



l-5_22_ 



6-1 0 LR 



More than 1 0 70 



Please check the types of Inservice activities which vere covered during this year's 
’formal and/or Informal mathematics Inservice program: 

91 a. Philosophy of Individualized mathematics Instruction 
122 b . Learning centers (stations) and/or other small group Instruction 
89 c. Test interpretation for diagnostic purposes 
69 d. Diagnostic test development 
AO e. Individual and/or class profiles 

103 f. Use of prescriptive materials, multi-media devices 
73 g. Classroom organization for Individualizing 
128 h. Independent activities for students 
98 i. Mathematics content or specific mathematics concepts 
82 j. Use of mathematics lab 

13 k. Other 



4. Please check those activities which the Math Resource Teacher has helped you Implement 
in your classroom: 



_ 2 L 



M. 



J5_ 



_£2_ 



32 



_6L 






a . 

b. 
c . 

d. 

e . 

f. 
8' 



Math learning centers (stations) 

Flexible grouping 

Students working Independently 

Opportunity for student selection of activities 

Lesson planning for Individuals 

Use of placement tests 

Use of diagnostic tests 



(Continued) 
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Teacher Questionnaire 
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4. (Continued) 

84 h. Utilization of Instructional Aides for individual student help 
42 i. Mathematics profiles for each student 

81 J. Use of prescriptive materials (materials, devices tied to learner needs) 
23 k. Diagnostic testing of new students 

4 1 . Other 



5. To what degree do you feel that the Math Resource Teacher has been a help to you this 
year? 

Considerable hel p 62 Some hel p 44 Very little hel p 25 No hel p 

6. How many times would you estimate you have gone to the Math Resource Teacher for help 
during the year? 

None s 1- 5 si 6-2 0 7? 21-4 0 iq Over AO 

7. What kind of additional help from the Math Resource Teacher would you like next year? 

97 a. Individual work with students out of the classroom 
53 b. Working with you, the teacher, on an individual basis 
33 c. Large group inservicing of teachers 

97 d. Supplying additional materials, equipment and supplies 
88 e. Group work with students in the classroom 
80 f. Individual work with students in the classroom 
71 g. Large group demonstrations in the classroom 

10 h. Other 



8. To what degree has the Math Resource Teacher directly helped students in your class 
this year7 

Considerable hel p 43 Some hel p 60 Very little hel p 42 No hel p 11 

9. To what degree has the Math Resource Teacher been available when you have needed her? 

25 93 31 0 

Always available Available fhost of the time Frequently not available Never available 

10. To what degree has the Math Resource Teacher made the difference in the wav you 
taught i.iathematics this year as opposed to last year? 

so 63 22 Q 

A major influence A minor positive influence No influence A negative influence 

11 . In what way has the Math Resource Teacher been the most helpful to you this year? 



12. In what way has the Math Resource Teacher been the least effective this year? 



13. 



What changes would you like to 9ee In the role of the Math Resource Teacher next year? 



Teacher Questionnaire 



- 5 - 



14. Do you have mathematic manipulative devices, drill atd practice kits, tapes and other 
mathematical devices such as games, etc. available for atudant use in your classroom? 

Ye a 1&3 H o fi 

15. Generally, do your students enjoy working with ouch devices? 

- 94 52 6 0 

Very much so Yes, somewhat No, not particularly No, not at all 

16. Generally, how would you rate your students' attitude toward mathematics compared to 
your class last year? 

52 / 42 / 21 / 0 

They like it much better/They like it somewhat better/About the same/They like it leas 
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TEACHER OBSERVATION CHECKLIST 



Item 3 
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FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Planning and Research Services 

STUDENT'S ATTITUDE RATING SCALE 
READING 

K - 3 Grades 



SUMMARY SHEET 



YES NO 



1. Do you like story books? 

2. Do you think reading is fun? 

3. Do you like to listen to stories? 

4. Do you like to answer questions in school? 



5. When your work is done, do you like to look 
at a book? 



6. Sometimes, do you like to talk to your 
teacher all by yourself? 

7. Do you listen when people talk to you? 

8. Do you like to tell stories that are 
funny? 

• 9. Do you think learning to read is 
important? 

10. Do we spend too much time reading in our 
room? 




9 
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FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Planning and Research Services 



STUDENTS ' ATTITUDE RATING SCALE 
READING 
A - 6 Grades 



1. More school time should be given to reading. 











Yes 

Reading is e 


Maybe so 
sasy for me . 


Maybe not 


No 


Yes 

Reading takt 


Maybe so 
s too much t ime . 


Maybe not 


No 


Yes 

I like to r< 


Maybe so 

sad in my spare time, 


Maybe not 

1 


No 


Yes 

Time drags : 


Maybe so 

Ln my reading lesson! 


Maybe not 

3 . 


No 


Yes 

I feel happ; 


Maybe so 

y when I am asked to 


Maybe not 
read in class. 


No 


Yes 

Learning to 


Maybe so 

read is important. 


Maybe not 


No 


Yes 

It is easy 


Maybe so 

to get good grades ii 


Maybe not 
n reading. 


No 


Yes 

I am scared 


Maybe so 

when I am asked to 


Maybe not 
read in my class . 


j No 


Yes 


Maybe so 


Maybe not 


No 
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10. Reading takes more time than other subjects. 











Yes 


Maybe so 


Maybe not 


No 



11. I feel sure of myself when I am reading. 











Yes 


Maybe so 


Maybe not 


No 



12. Reading often makes me angry and upset. 











Yes 


Maybe so 


Maybe not 


No 



13. I am a good reader. 











Yes 


Maybe so 


Maybe not 


No 



14. I don't like to read out loud. 











Yes 


, Maybe so 


Maybe not 


No 



15. I feel relaxed when I am reading. 











Yes 


Maybe so 


Maybe not 


No 



16. Place a check mark in front of the sentence that best tells how 
you feel about reading. 



> 


a • 


Reading is my favorite subject. 


i 

i 


b. 


I like reading. 


I 

(■ 

i 


c. 


Reading is all right but I like many other subjects 
better. 


i 

i 

s 


d. 


I don't like reading very much. 


j 

i 

i 

i 


e . 


I hate reading. 



O 
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SECTION 2 
MATHEMATICS 
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ABSTRACT 



Each of the objectives of the Mathematics Component were evaluated 
during the 1969-70 school year. Results from the standardized 
instruments used in the evaluation were each analyzed to compare 
the gains made by students in Title I schools with those gains 
made by students in non-Title I schools but of a similar socio- 
economic status. Comparisons were also made of gains made 
between grades. Non- standardized instruments also compared 
students and teachers in Title I schools with their counter- 
parts in non-Title I schools. Subjective evaluations of affec- 
tive changes were included in these non-standardized measurements 
as well as objective appraisals of cognitive achievement gains. 

Results from the standardized instruments used indicated that the 
Title I program produced superior results in grades one, three, and 
four. It is hypothesized that the second year of the program will 
extend these gains into grades 2 and 5. This will be examined in 
next year's evaluation. 



Title I students in Kindergarten did not score as high on a district 
produced test as did the non-Title I students, but because the instru- 
ment was not standardized and no pretest was given 
used in making interpretations. 



caution should be 
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MATH aiAT ICS 



I. Objectives 

A. The Math Resource Teachers will apply the individualized 
approach stressed in the project inservice program to their 
individual school's inservice program as measured by a 
questionnaire administered to teachers at each school. 

B. The Math Resource Teachers will demonstrate their comprehension 
of the tools of individualization as observed by a setting up 
of a Math Resource Lab and Resource Center consisting of 
manipulative devices, drill and practice kits, tapes and 
mathematical devices. 

C. Classroom teachers will apply the individualized approach 
stressed in the Math Inservice program in their classroom as 
measured by an observation checklist developed in the District. 

D. Students will demonstrate increased knowledge of mathematics by 
showing a gain in performance during the year as measured by 
standardized tests. 

E. Students will respond with greater mathematical interest as a 
result of the individualized approach as measured by a 
questionnaire administered to the classroom teacher and by 
record keeping procedures at each school, and by an attitudinal 
inventory. 

II. Narrative Description 

To accomplish the objectives above, the following actions have 
been taken: 

Two Math Resource Teachers were placed in each of the Title I 
schools with the exceptions of Teilman, which had one, and 
St. Alphonsus, which did not have any. Basically, the responsi- 
bility of these individuals was to inservice the instructional 
staff on the individualized approach to mathematics . 

Friday afternoon inservice meetings were scheduled throughout the 
year in which Resource Teachers from each of the Title I schools 
were provided with ideas and materials to be used in their own 
school's inservice program. Topics for these Friday inservice 
sessions included: 

1. Individualized instruction as it applies to math. 

2. Development and use of a skills sequence and student 
profiles. 
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3. Use of equipment and materials, including manipulative 
aides, drill and practice kits, tapes, and other mathe- 
matical devices. 

4. Setting up learning stations in the individual classrooms. 

5. Math tests and other evaluative devices. 

6. Math content review. 

Outside consultants were called in to help with this program. 

Dr. Lola May, Math Consultant from Winnetka , Illinois, presented 
inspirational materials related to the individualized approach to 
the Resource Teachers in September. Charles Allen from Los Angeles 
was contracted for four separate occasions during November and 
December to demonstrate methods and techniques. He worked with 
regular teachers, students, and Resource Teachers giving demon- 
stration lessons and emphasizing the lab approach to teaching 
mathematics . 

In order to inspire and keep current with math teaching techniques 
and methods, Math Resource Teachers attended a number of mathe- 
matics conferences during the year. These included California Math 
Council conferences at Asilomar, Anaheim and San Luis Obispo, and 
a N.C.T.M. Name-of-Site conference in San Diego. 

The Resource Teachers used the information gathered at the 
conferences, from the outside consultants, and from the Friday 
afternoon inservice meetings to prepare the inservice program at 
their own schools. 

Weekly inservice at the building level was originally scheduled 
by the Resource Teachers at each school. Because of the demands 
of other areas (Reading, Guidance, etc.) for the inservice time 
the Math Resource Teachers held mathematics inservice as frequently 
as possible, with the building principal determining their 
frequency. 

Individual school staff needs dictated the types of inservice 
meetings at each school, but general topics which were covered at 
most schools included the six topics described previously for the 
Friday afternoon sessions. These inservice meetings were scheduled 
on a shortened day schedule so that teachers and aides could 
attend before or after their regular classroom assignment. Aides 
in many cases were pulled from the classrooms and inserviced by 
the Resource Teachers . 

In addition to the regular inservice program, Math Resource Teachers 
maintained a lab or Resource Center, did demonstration lessons for 
the faculty in the classrooms, and worked individually with students 
and teachers. 

The labs or Resource Centers were evident at. each of the Title I 
schools except for St. Alphonsus. Physical limitations restricted 
some labs to storage and office uses only, however. All of the 
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labs were used as depositories for math devices, math resource 
teacher office space and where space permitted , instructional 
areas to work with individual small and large groups of students 
and/or teachers. In some labs recess, lunch, and/or after-school 
time was utilized by students who voluntarily came to the lab to 
play mathematical games, operate the calculators, work with 
Cuisenaire Rods, Geoboards, drill and practice kits, tapes, and 
other math manipulative devices. 

In conjunction with the Math Labs, Math Learning Stations were set 
up in the classrooms to help individualize the program. Small 
groups and individual students would work at the Math Learning 
Stations using materials supplied from the Math Lab and emphasizing 
the discovery techniques. 

A writing team of Resource Teachers and the Math Coordinator 
developed a skill sequence and a profile chart during the Christmas 
vacation. These were distributed to each school and were used to 
a limited degree by some classroom teachers. Additional diagnostic 
and prescriptive materials were prepared during the Spring semester 
for inclusion in the 1970-71 school year. 

A Mathematics Content course was provided for Resource Teachers, 
regular teachers, and classroom aides in the Title I schools. 

This course offered in the Spring semester and carrying college 
credit was taught by six secondary math teachers. Two hundred 
thirty teachers and aides in Title I schools registered for this 
course. The course covered the content of the State texts adopted 
for use in California schools beginning the Fall of 1970. Those 
teachers and aides who completed the course were tested on the 
math course and the results are described in the Evaluation section 
of this report. 



III. Evaluation 
A. Design 

The evaluation design for the mathematics component reflects 
the stated objectives as chey are listed at the beginning of 
the component. Individualized instruction, the overriding 
emphasis of the program, was evaluated at three implementation 
levels — Resource Teachers, classroom teachers, and students. 
Although each of the three levels were evaluated separately, 
there are obvious dependencies among the three. For example, 
the effectiveness of the Resource teacher is reflected by the 
degree of implementation of individualized instruction by the 
classroom teacher which will in turn be shown in the demonstrated 
achievement and attitudinal changes in the student. 
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In order that the overall evaluation design for the mathematics 
component can be better understood, this section is organized 
into two parts: Standardized Measures; and Non-Standardized 

Measures. Within each of the two parts, the measurement in- 
strument will be identified preceeding the description of how 
it was used in the design. 



Standardized Measurements 



Stanford Ach ievemen t Test ( SAT ) ; California Test of Bas is Skills 
(CTBS) . The first part of the evaluation deals with a measure- 
ment of student gain in performance during the 1969-70 school 
year as measured by standardized tests. j 

All students in K-6 in the eight Title I schools (except for St. 
Alphonsus and Educationally Mentally Retarded - EMR students) 
were identified as the Experimental Group. St. Alphonsus was 
excluded because it lacked a complete mathematics program. 

The control group consisted of all students, K-6, (except for 
EMR's) in three non-Title I schools which had students with 
socio-economic levels similar to those in the Title I schools. 

Students in the first grade were given the Arithmetic section 
of the Stanford Achievement Test, Primary level I, in February 
and again in May. The pretest was delayed: from the customary 
September or October administration because the publisher recom- 
mended that it not be given before the middle of the 1st grade. 
This limited the time between pre and post test for 1st grade 
students to only 3 months. 

The SAT, Primary Level I, was also administered to all second 
graders in the experimental and control groups in the last week 
in September, first week in October and again in the last two 
weeks in May . 

An analysis of variance was completed using the grade -equivalent 
scores derived from the raw-score totals of the SAT. The two 
between -student variables were Method (experimental vs. control), 
and Grade (first vs. second), and one within student variable, 
Time of Test (pretest vs. posttest). 

In grades three, four, five, and six, the California Test of 
Basic Skills (CTBS) Levels I or II (depending on the grade level) 
was administered to each of the students in the experimental and 
control groups in September -October and again in May. 

The same variables , Method , Grade , and Time of Test were examined 
by m»ans of an analysis of variance using scaled scores derived 
from the total score of the CTBS. Analyses of variance were 
also completed using the scaled score of CTBS at each grade level 
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(3, 4, 5, and 6) with one between variation, Method and two within 
student variables, Time of Test and subtest (Computational, Con- 
cepts, and Application). These analyses were used to measure 
the interactions of Method by subtest, Time of Test by subtest, 
and Method by Time of Test by subtest at each grade level as well 
as an analysis of each variable independently. 



Non-Standard i zed Measures 



Kindergarten Math Test . After a search of the literature, a 
Kindergarten Math Test was developed in the district. The Pilot 
Edition of the test was administered to experimental and control 
group students in May 1970. The test was individually read to 
each of the students and a right or wrong answer recorded on a 
separate answer sheet. 

An analysis of variance with a between student variable — Method 
(Experimental vs. Control) and a within student variable--Content 
(subparts of the test--sets, numbers, numeration, operations, 
problem solving, measurement, geometry, graphing) was completed 
using the raw scores on the pilot math test. 

Teacher Questionnaire . Student attitudes on interest toward 
math as a result of the individualized approach was measured by 
a teacher questionnaire and by a student attitude rating scale. 

In May 1970, questionnaires were distributed to all teachers in 
the eight Title I schools. Three of the questions on the ques- 
tionnaire related to student attitude towards math as interpreted 
by his or her teacher. The percentages of ‘'help" and "no help" 
responses was reported, and a chi-square test of the differences 
was completed. (See Item 2 of the Appendix to Section 1). 

Student Attitude Rating Scale . To evaluate further the effects 
of the program upon a student's attitude toward math, a design 
involving the student's self-appraisal of his math was included. 

TWo different attitude rating scales for math were developed by 
the district to be administered to students — one scale for stu- 
dents in grades one through three consisting of ten statements 
and another scale with fifteen statements for students in grades 
four through six. On each of the statements the student was to 
indicate his response on a four point scale (yes, maybe so, maybe 
not, no). (See Items 1, 2 and 3 in the Appendix). 

One classroom at each grade level at each of the Title I schools 
was randomly identified for the rating scale administration. 

After the administration of the scale to all students within the 
classroom, ten students were randomly selected and identified as 
the experimental group. 
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In order to get a larger number of students in the control group, 
all students within one randomly selected classroom at each grade 
level at the three non-Title I schools were identified as the 
control group . 

A person from the Office of Planning and Research was trained to 
administer the scale in each of the classrooms. The statements 
were read to the students by the administrator and the students 
responded on individual answer sheets. Pictures rather than word 
descriptions on the first, second and third grade answer sheets, 
and the use of the overhead projector facilitated the administra- 
tion procedures and insured the nonverbal emphasis of the scale. 

A weighted raw score total of the scale was used in the analyses 
of variance. Included as sources of variation were School (within 
the Experimental Group Schools and within the Control Group Schools) ; 
Grade (1, 2, 3 or 4, 5, 6) and Method (Experimental vs. Control). 

Teacher Observation Checklist . Another of the objectives of the 
mathematics component was that classroom teachers in the Title I 
schools would "apply the individualized approach stressed in the 
math inservice program in their classroom." As was described in 
the narrative, the key to an individualized program rests with 
the implementation by the classroom teacher. 

To measure the degree that individualized Math and Reading tech- 
niques were being implemented in the classroom, a Teacher Ob- 
servation Checklist was developed in the district. This check- 
list consisted of twenty statements relating to individualizing 
instruction, on which an observer would indicate performance or 
non-performance. (See Item 4 of the Appendix). 

Two teachers, one primary and one intermediate were randomly 
selected at each of the Title I schools and were the experimen- 
tal group . 

One primary and one intermediate teacher at each of the Title I 
control schools were randomly identified as the Control group. 

One of these schools was eliminated as a control, however, as 
the regular teachers were not available for the classroom obser- 
vation . 

Six teachers outside of the Title I schools with an expertise in 
individualized teaching were selected and volunteered to be 
given a short preservice training on administering the instru- 
ment. This training dealt with the mechanics of administration 
and a brief examination and clarification as to the meaning of 
the statements on the checklist. 

The trained observers were paired and the two observers were 
scheduled to visit and observe eight teachers (six Experimental 
and two Control) in four separate schools. Each teacher was 
observed separately by each of the two observers for four fif- 
teen minute periods during a week's time. The total observed 
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time for each teacher being one hour by each observer. The ob- 
server also was to discuss the observation with the teacher to 
clarify any of the statements she was unable to observe during 
the class visit. The exact time of the visit was to be unknown 
to the teacher. 

For the analysis of these observations the mean total of the 
positive scores (observed yeses' plus the teacher indicated 
yeses') recorded by the two observers during the week was used. 

An analysis of variance was completed using these mean scores. 

Two variables were included in the analysis --Method (Experimental 
vs. Control) and Content (Reading and Math). 



Teacher Questionnaire . The Math Resource Teachers according to 
the objectives of the project were to inservice the teachers at 
each Title I school on the individualized approach. This objec- 
tive was evaluated through a questionnaire administered to each 
of the Title I teachers. Four questions related to the degree 
and effectiveness of this inservicing were examined and the per- 
centages of "help" and "no help" responses reported and a chi- 
square test of significance completed on the differences. (See 
Item 2 of the Appendix to Section 1). 



Teacher Math Test . A math inservice class for teachers and aides 
was evaluated by a district-developed math test administered to 
the participating teacher and aides at the first and last class 
meeting. One hundred and forty-four teachers and thirty-four 
aides took both the pre and the post test. 

An analysis of variance was completed using the raw score totals 
from the test with two within subject variables — Participants 
(teacher vs. aide) and Time of Test (pretest vs. posttest). 

(See Item 5 of the Appendix) . 
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B. Results and Discussion 



The results and discussion section is divided into two parts, 
Standardized Measures and Non-Standardized Measures, and each 
of the two parts are further divided into subparts according 
to the specific measurement instruments. 



Standardized Measures 



Stand ford Achievement Test , Arithmetic ( SAT ) First and Second Grades 

Table I presents the pretest and posttest means of both the first 
and second grades for both the Title I Schools and the Comparison 
Group Schools. 



TABLE I 

Pretest and Posttest Means For The First and 
Second Grades of Both The Title I Schools 
And Comparison Group Schools 



Grade 

Method First Grade Second Grade 

Pretest Posttest Pretest Posttest 



Experimental Group 


13.93 


18.04 


17.20 


22.23 


(Title I Schools) 










Control Group 


14.33 


16.97 


18.05 


24.14 



(Non Title I Schools) 



An analysis of variance of these data was computed to determine 
whether or not there were any significant differences between 
methods (Title I vs. Comparison), grades (first and second), 
time of test (pretest vs. posttest), and whether or not there 
were any significant interactions between these three variables. 
The summary of this analysis of variance is presented in Table II. 



This analysis revealed the expected significant differences be- 
tween grades. There was not the hoped for significant inter- 
action between method and time of test. It must be pointed out, 
however, that in this Method x Time of Test analysis the two 
grades, first and second, were combined. The interaction of 
Method x Grade x Time of Test was significant, indicating that 
differences relating to methods were occurring when grade and 
time of test were considered simultaneously. 

In order to isolate the effect that the method difference 
may have had upon test results when comparing Title I to the 
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Comparison Group of each of the two grade levels, an analysis of 
variance was done of the mean scores of each grade separately, 
deleting grade level as a variable. These analyses are presented 
in Tables III and IV, with Table III summarizing the first grade 
analysis and Table IV summarizing the second grade analysis. 

The analyses of these data found that the gains of the first grade 
pupils in the Title I program were significantly better than the 
gains of the pupils in the Comparison Group. No significant 
difference was found in gains between the Title I and Comparison 
Groups in the second grade. 

Figure 1 depicts the gain scores of both the first and second 
grades for the Title I and Comparison Groups. 








Experimental 

Control 



Pre 

2nd Grade 



Post 



Figure 1. Plot of gains of 1st and 2nd grade pupils 
in Title I and Comparison Groups. The test used was 
SAT Arithmetic, administered in a pre - post design 
and reported in grade equivalents. 

As noted above, the gains of the two first grade groups differed 
significantly, while there was no difference between gains of the 
two second grade groups. 

On the surface it may appear that the Title I program was more 
effective than the regular program with first grade pupils, but 
not more effective with second grade pupils. It must be remembered 
however , that the Title I Math program with its math resource 
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teachers, and other resources aimed at improving math instruction, 
was newly introduced in the 1969-70 school year. Obviously then, 
the second grade pupils in Title I schools had not had special 
math instruction or emphasis the previous year. It would seem 
possible that a new approach or emphasis the second year, after 
a year of traditional math instruction, does not bear immediate 
fruit, but that the new emphasis in the second grade will result 
in better gains when it builds upon a previous year of the new 
program. This question will be answered in the analysis of the 
1970-71 results. 



California Test of Basic Skills ( CTBS ) Grades Three , Four , Five , 
and Six 

The first analysis done of these data considered method (Title I 
vs. Comparison), grade (three, four, five, and six), and time of 
test (pre vs. post). A summary of this analysis of variance is 
presented in Table V. 

As anticipated, there were significant differences between the 
pre and post test means and between the. grades. In addition to 
these virtually necessary differences, statistically significant 
differences were also observed in the interaction between method 
by time of test, and method by grade by time of test. Considering 
all grades simultaneously, as in the method by time of test analysis 
where grades were combined, the Title I group scored better gains 
than did the Comparison group. As noted above, the interaction 
between method by grade by time of test was also significant, 
suggesting a differential program effect upon different grade levels. 
In order to investigate the possible program effect upon different 
grade levels, an analysis of variance was then done of the mean 
scores of each grade level considering method and pre and post test 
scores as variables, 

A summary of the mean pre and post test scores for each grade level 
will be found in Table VI. 

A summary of the analysis of variance for each of grades 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 will be found in Tables VII, VIII, IX, and X. In these 
analyses of variance, the variable of crucial interest is the 
interaction between method and time of test. This measure of 
difference between the Title I and Comparison groups found that 
the Title I group posted significantly greater gains than did the 
Comparison group in grades 3 and 4, and that there was no signif- 
icant differences between the two groups in grades 5 and 6. The 
relative gains of the Title I and Comparison groups for grades 
3, 4, 5, and 6 is depicted in Figure 2. 

Why it is that the Title I program was more effective than the 
Comparison program in grades 3 and 4, but not 5 and 6 is open to 
conjecture at this time. Possibly pupils in grades 5 and 6 have 
developed negative learning patterns and ore less responsive to 
change in teaching methods and learning patterns than younger 
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Figure 2. Pre and post test mean scores by grade for grades 3, 4, 5, and 6. Scores plotted 
are expanded scale scores of the CTBS Arithmetic test. 



pupils. This question will have to be investigated next year 
when more longitudinal data is available on this program. 

In summary, the data gathered by the standardized test measure 
gave no indications of negative effect by the Title I math program. 
In grades 1, 3, and 4, the Title I pupils had a mean gain that 
was significantly superior to the mean gain posted by the Comparison 
group. There was no significant difference in gain between the 
Title I and Comparison group in grades 2, 5, and 6. The conclusion 
from the standardized test data analyzed, is that the program has 
demonstrated good effectiveness in achieving better learning in 
math and is a program of great promise. 



Non-Standardized Measures 



Kindergarten Math Test . The analysis of the subtests of the Kin- 
dergarten Math Test resulted in significant differences among the 
Method variable F (1,283) = 27.67 £<T.001 and among the subparts 
of the tests of Content variable F (7,1981) = 5076.21 p <. 001. 

The interaction of the Method and Content variables was also sig- 
nificant F (7,1981) = 10.29 £<.001. 

The raw score mean for the Control Group, 4.06, was significantly 
higher than the mean for the Experimental Group, 3.86. The 
eight subtests means significantly differed as expected because 
of different possible raw scores for many of the subtests. For 
example, a score of ten would be possible on the Geometry subtest, 
whereas on the Operations subtest three would be the highest score 
possible. 

The Method by Content interaction resulted in higher means for the 
Control Group on each of the eight subtests except for the measure- 
ment subtest where the Experimental mean, 5.46, was slightly 
higher than the Control mean, 5.37. 

Because of the experimental nature of the instrument, the Pilot 
Edition of the Kindergarten Math Test should not be interpreted 
as a final measurement for the evaluation of the Title I Math pro- 
gram in Kindergarten, and is included in this report for more des- 
criptive rather than evaluative purposes. 

Teacher Questionnaire . One of the questions on the questionnaire 
was, "Do you have mathematic manipulative devices, drill and prac- 
tice kits, tapes and other mathematical devices such as games, 
etc. available for student use in your classroom?" Teachers res- 
ponded, 95.97 percent "yes" and 4.03 percent "no." This difference 
was significant p <-. 001. This suggests the existence of such 
devices in almost all classrooms. 

In response to the question, "Generally, do your students enjoy 
working with such devices?" , 61.94 percent answered "very much so", 
and the other 38.06 percent indicated either "yes, somewhat", "no, 
not particularly", or "no, not at all." 

The. teachers were asked, "Generally, how would you rate your stu- 
dents' attitude toward mathematics compared to your class last 
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year?" Teachers responded, "they like it much better" 42.85 per- 
cent, "they like it somewhat better" 35.33 percent, "about the 
same" 20.30 percent, and 1.52 percent responded that "they liked 
it less." 

It would appear that the teachers in the Title I schools feel that 
their students have a more positive attitude towards mathematics. 

Student Attitude Rating Scale . The analysis of the first, second, 
and third grade Rating Scale means resulted in a significant dif- 
ference in the Grades variable F (2,414) = 13.57 p ^.001. The 
means for grade one, 6.43, grade” two, 6.95, and grade three, 7.46, 
were significantly different. This result seems to suggest that 
the student's positive attitude towards math increased as he pro- 
gressed in school through the third grade. 

No significant difference involving Method occurred. 

In the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade analysis there was a mar- 
ginally significant difference involving the interaction of the 
Method and Grade variables £ (2,448) = 3.55 £ <.05. The means 
for the fourth grade (Experimental, 41.32, and Control, 41.78) 
and sixth grade (Experimental, 39.81 and Control, 39.10) were 
not significantly different, but in the fifth grade the Control 
Group mean, 44.88, was significantly higher than the Experimental 
Group, 40.42. 

There was also a significant difference in the means between the 
grades F (2,448) = 5.10 £ <*.01. The means for fourth grade, 41.53, 
fifth grade, 42.33, and sixth grade, 39.5, once again suggested 
that student attitude became more positive as they progressed 
from fourth to fifth grade, but decreased as they reached the end 
of the sixth grade. 

Since the only significant finding from the two analyses involving 
the Method variable was of a marginal one, it would appear that 
the Title I program did not have a significant affect upon student 
attitude. Since there was no Pretest given, however, the inter- 
pretation of the results must be taken with caution. 

Teacher Observation Checklist . The results of the analysis showed 
that the mean checklist scores were significantly greater for the 
Experimental Group mean, 8.64, than for the Control Group mean, 

3.83, F (1.20) = 16.59 £ <.01. 

Also included in the analysis, was a comparison of the mean for 
Reading vs. Mathematics. 

The Reading mean checklist mean score, 10. 79, was significantly 
greater than the mean score for the Math, 3.86, F_ (1.1) = 8.16 
P <.01. 

From the results of the analysis, it can be seen that the degree 
of individualized instruction, as identified by the raw score 
mean, was significantly higher in Reading than in Math. This 



might suggest that there is increased emphasis placed on Reading 
when compared with Math in the schools; difficulties in individual- 
izing Math instruction and/or Teacher reluctance to attempt Math 
individualization. Also, it would appear that teachers within the 
Experimental Group significantly differ from the Control Group 
teachers u.n both Reading and Math when compared using the Teacher 
Observation Checklist. This significantly positive difference 
should be examined with some caution, however. The measurement 
instrument is of a pilot nature with little field testing for 
reliability or validity. The administration was not completely 
standardized, and the number of teachers observed was small 
(Experimental N=18 and Control N=4) . 

Teacher (friestionnaire . In response to the question, "To what 
degree do you feel that the Math Resource Teacher has been a help 
to you this year?", 82.88 percent indicated that they were of con- 
siderable or of some help and 17.72 percent said that they were 
of very little or no help. The difference between these responses 
was significant p <^.001. 

"To what degree has the Math Resource Teacher directly helped 
students in your class this year?" On this question, 66.02 per- 
cent of the teachers responded that they were of considerable or 
of some help, and 33.98 percent answered that they were of very 
little or no help. This difference was also significant p <.01. 

A question was asked, "To what degree has the Math Resource Teacher 
been available when you have needed Her?", and 72.47 percent of 
the teachers responded that the Resource Teachers were always 
available, or available most of the time, and 27.53 percent said 
that they were frequently not or never available. A significant 
difference £ ^.001 between these responses was shown. 

The teachers were asked, "To what degree has the Math Resource 
Teacher made the difference in the way you taught mathematics 
this year as opposed to last year?" The difference in those 
teachers responding that they were a major influence and those 
who answered that they were either "a minor positive influence", 

"no influence", or "a negative influence", was significant £ <.01; 
with 40.97 percent saying that they were a major influence and 
59.03 saying that they were either a minor positive influence, no 
influence, or a negative influence. 

It would appear that generally the added series provided by the 
Mathematics Resource Teacher were highly thought of by the class- 
room teachers. 

The Pretest and Posttest means on the Math Content Test for 
teachers and aides is shown in Table XI. 
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TABLE XI 

PRETEST AND POSTTEST MEANS 
ON THE MATH CONTENT TEST 
FOR TEACHERS AND AIDES 





Time 


of Test 


Subjects 


Pretest Mean 


Posttest Mean 


Teachers 


70.98 


80.40 


Aides 


50.32 


64.47 



As shown in Table VII the mean gain for Teachers was less than 
that of the Aides. This greater gain from Pretest to Post test * 
for the Aides was statistically significant F (1,176) = 5.85 
P <^.025, as was the difference between the Teachers and Aide 
mean F (1,176) = 71.61 p ^.001. 

This would suggest that the Math Content course significantly 
improved Teachers and Aides Math aptitudes as measured by the Math 
Content Test. 

C. Summary 



Each of the objectives of the Mathematics Component were evaluated 
during the 1969-70 school year. Results from the standardized 
instruments used in the evaluation were each analyzed to compare 
the gains made by students in Title I schools with those gains 
maide by students in non-Title I schools but of a similar socio- 
economic status. Comparisons were also made of gains made be- 
tween grades. Non-standardized instruments also compared students 
and teachers in Title I schools with their counterparts in non-. 
Title I schools. Subjective evaluations of affective changes were 
included in these non-standardized measurements as well as objec- 
tive appraisals of cognitive achievement gains. 

Results from the standardized instruments used indicated that the 
Title I program seemed to produce superior results in grades one, 
three, and four. This tapering off during the fifth and sixth 
grade year suggest that the Title I program might make more of 
an impact on younger students or those who are more susceptible 
to making educational change. A more precise measure of difference 
between grades will be possible next year, when students have had 
two years experience in the program. 

Title I students in Kindergarten did not score as high on a dis- 
trict produced test as did the non-Title I students, but because 
of the non-standardized instrument and that no Pretest was given, 
caution should be used in making interpretations. 
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Student attitude towards math was evaluated with mixed results 
reported. Teachers when questioned about their students felt 
that there had been considerable positive gains made. No com- 
parison was made with teachers in non-Title I schools, however. 
Students when asked about their attitudes toward math responded 
in Title I schools about the same as did the students in non- 
Title I schools. Caution should be used here as there was no 
knowledge as to. how the two groups compared before the Title I 
students entered the program. 

Teachers generally responded that the Resource teachers were a 
highly positive influence to individualizing instruction within 
their classroom. These verbal accolades were reinforced as 
teachers within Title I schools were observed to have indivd- 
dualized their instruction to a much greater degree than did 
teachers in non-Title I schools. 

In conclusion, the Title I program seemed to be successful in 
meeting most of the objectives of the Mathematics Component in 
the 1969-70 school year: 

- Math Resource Teachers did apply the individualized 
approach in their own schools Inservice Program 

as measured by teacher responses to a questionnaire. 

- Math Resource Teachers did set up Math Resource Labs 
in Resource Centers as measured by the narrative 
description of the Component. 

- Generally, classroom teachers in Title I schools did 
apply the individualized approach in their class- 
room as measured by a Teacher Observation Check- 
list and by the teachers questionnaire. 

- Generally, students in Title I schools did demonstrate 
increased knowledge of mathematics compared to the 
non-Title I students as measured by their performance 
on Standardized Tests. 

- Positive mathematical interest in Title I students 
did improve according to teachers, but did not 
differ from non-Title I students when compared on 
a student attitude inventory. 

It is recommended that a longitudinal study be continued during 
the 1970-71 school year to determine the long-range effects of 
the program. Special attention should be given to the evaluation 
of the 1970-71 school year, and to continue to refine many of the 
non- standardized Toeasurement instruments, their administration 
and analysis. 
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APPENDIX 



Items Pape 

1. Students' Attitude Rating Scale 2.29 

Arithmetic Grades K-l 

2. Students' Attitude Rating Scale 2.30 

Arithmetic Grades 2-3 

3. Students' Attitude Racing Scale 2.31 

Arithmetic Grades 4-6 

4. Teacher Observation Checklist 2.33 

5. Elementary Diagnostic Test 2.34 

(Mathematics) 
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ITEM 1 



FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Planning and Research' Services 



STUDENT'S ATTITUDE RATING SCALE 
ARITHMETIC 
K - 1 Grades 



SUMMARY SHEET YES NO 

1. Do you like to play number games? 

2. Is working with numbers hard for you? 

3. Do you like working with numbers? 

4. Do you think it is fun when all the class gets 
to work with numbers? 

5. Do you spend too much time working with numbers? 

6. Would you like to have more time to work with 
numbers? 

7. Do you like working with numbers outside of 
school? 

8. Does working with numbers often make you feel 
upset or angry? 

9. Do you think working with numbers helps you? 

10. When your other work is done, would you like 
to do things with numbers? 
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ITEM 2 



FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Planning and Research Services 



STUDENT'S ATTITUDE RATING SCALE 
ARITHMETIC 



2nd & 3rd Grades 



SUMMARY SHEET YES 

1. Math problems are easy for me. 

2. Math problems often scare me. 

3. Math games are fun. 

4. When I grow up, I will need to know math. 

5. Math often makes me feel unhappy. 

6. I feel good when doing math problems. 

7. I finish my math work without being reminded. 

8. Time goes slowly during math time. 

9 . We should have more time for math in school . 

10. Math work is easier than other things, like 

Reading, Spelling, and Art. 



NO 
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FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Planning and Research Services 



STUDBITS' ATTITUDE RATING SCALE 
ARITHMETIC 
4-6 Grades 



Arithmetic problems are easy for 


‘ me. 




Yes 1 


j Maybe so 


Maybe not j 


No 



2. It is easy to get good marks in arithmetic. 



Yes | Maybe so I Maybe not | No 

3. Arithmetic problems often scare me. 





1 






Yes 

4. Arithmetic t 


Maybe so | 

akes too much time. 


Maybe not j 


No 


Yes 1 Maybe so I Maybe not 1 

5. Arithmetic will be very useful to me when I grow up. 


1 No 


Yes | Maybe so ^ Maybe not | 

6. Arithmetic often makes me feel upset and angry. 


No 


Yes | Maybe so J Maybe not j 

7. I feel relaxed when doing arithmetic problems. 


No 


Yes 1 Maybe so | 

8. When I do arithmetic problems my 

1 1 I 


| Maybe not | No 

mind often goes blank. 


Yes | Maybe so | Maybe not | 

9. Time drags in an arithmetic lesson. 


| No 


Yes 


| Maybe so 


| Maybe not 


j No 
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10. I feel sure 


of myself when doing 


; arithmetic probleme 


1 . 


» Yes 

11. More school 


Maybe so 

time should be giver 


Maybe not 
i to arithmetic. 


No 


Yes 


Maybe so | 


j Maybe not 


| No 



12. Arithmetic takes less time and effort than other subjects. 



13. 



I 











Yes j 


| Maybe so | 


! Maybe not 





think my mind works well when doing arithmetic problems. 



No 











Yes 


Maybe so 


Maybe not 


No 



14. Which of the following subjects do you like best; second best; 
third best . 

Reading Arithmetic Spelling Art History 

15. Place a check mark in front of the sentence that best tells how 
you feel about arithmetic . 

a. Arithmetic is my favorite subject. 

b. I like arithmetic. 

c. Arithmetic is all right but I like many other subjects 

better. 

d. I don't like arithmetic very much. 

e. I hate arithmetic. 



RH :kw 
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FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Planning and Research Services 

ELEMENTARY DIAGNOSTIC TEST 



1. 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



5. 



Which of these is the set of 
whole numbers? 

a. {l, 2, 3, • • • } tot {0, 1; 2, 33 

c. 110, 20, 30 } d. {0, 1, 2, 3, •••3 

Which is the set of counting numbers 
greater than 427 

e. {42, 43, 44, ...J f. (43 , 44 , 453 

g. (43, 44, 45, ...3 h. {42, 43, 443 

Set A = {?, 10, 13, 16, 19l 



6. Set R = {2, 3, 6, 8) 

Set S = { 3 , 4, 6, 93 

Which of these shows the intersection of 
sets R and S? 

e. (2, 3, 4, 6 , 8, 9) f. 13. 6) 
g. { 2 , 4, 6 , 8) h, 12, 4, 8, 9 ) 

7. The set of multiples of 6, 9, and 8 is; 
a. {2, 3, 4] to. {2, 3, 4, ...] 

c. (72, 144, 216, ...J d. { } 



The numbers in set A are! 



a. 


odd 


b. even ■ 


c. 


prime 


d. none of' these 


Where will you 


find the set of 


all 


points? 




e. 


in your arithmetic book 


f. 


on a line 


g. in space 



h. none of these 



6. 



9. 



Set A = {l, 3, 5, 8, 93 
Set B =» {2, 4, 5, 8, 93 



Set A - {1, 3, 5, 7, 93 
Sot B - {2, 4, 6, 8, 10] 

a n b - 

e. tl# 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, W) 

f. { } g» {o, 1, 2, 3, •••; 10 3 

h. none of these 

get A * 20 
get B = 6o 
Bet G - 40 
A n g H G = 10 




Which of these shows A U B? 

a. {l, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 93 

b. ll, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9) 

o. ll, 2, 3, 5, 8, 9) 



Using the Venn diagrams above, 
determine what the total number 
Involved in the three sets 1st 

a. 120 b. 110 e. 140 d. 90 



10. Mark another name for 1 



d. ll, 3, 4, 8, 93 



e. 




«• 



4 

2 



h. 



24 

12 



!V; 

iff 



2 



11 . 10,011 
- 9,879 
132 



Mark the regrouping that is 
correct for this problem: 



a. 10,011 = 10,000 + 0000 + 000 + 10 + 1 

b. 10,011 = 00,000 + 9,000 + 900 + 100 + 

11 

c. 10,011 = 00,000 + 10,000 + 1000 + 

10 + 11 

d. none of these 



17- 1,000 pennies is equal to: 

a. $100.00 b. $10.00 

c. $1,000.00 d. $1.00 



18. Which Roman numeral names the largest 
number? 



e. CXL 
g. CXXVI 



f. CXXIX 
h. XCV 



12. What is the numeral for twenty- two 

million, six hundred forty-six thousand, 
nine hundred ninety-one? 



19. Which numeral names one hundred one 
million, three hundred twenty-four 
thousand, three? 





e. 220,646,091 


f. 22,646,991. 




g. 22,604,991 


h. 22,600.91 


13. 


Which of these is 
of 250? 


a prime factorization 




a. 50 x 50 


b. 10 x 25 




LT\ 

X 

oj 

X 

CVJ 

• 

0 


d. 2 x 5 x 5x 5 


• 

- 3 - 
1 — 1 


What is 3672 rounded to the nearer 
thousand? 




e. 3700 f. 


3770 g. 4000 




h. 4600 i. 


none of these 


• 

LT\ 
1 — 1 


170.065 rounded to the nearer whole 
number is: 




a. 170.0 b. 


170.1 c. 169 




d. 171 e. 


none of these 


16. 


(6x10) + (3xl) + 


(0x_L) + (4x_i_) 

10 100 




+ (7 x — ) = 
v 1000 






f. 60.047 g. 


603.047 




h. 63.047 i. 


none of these 



a. 101,324,003 
c. 101,324,300 



b. 110,324,030 

« 

d. none of these 



20 . 



On another planet the people have only 
3 fingers on each hand. They have two 
hands. If our dime is worth 10 pennies, 
how many pennies do you think their dime 
might be worth? 



e . 1 penny 

g. 6 pennies 



f. 3 pennies 
h. none of these 



21. In base 5, 3 fives and 3 ones would be 
written as : 

a. 33 b. 153 c. 63 d. 18 



22. (3 x 10,000,000) + (4 x 1,000) + (6 x 10 

Mark the nume ral for the above : 
e. 30,400,600 f. 30,460 

g. 300,400,600 h. 30,004,060 



23. The opposite of a negative l8 is: 
a. -18 b. 18 

c. 0 d. none of these 
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24. 


Mark the decimal for 8 ones, l4 tenths, 




5 hundredths, and 15 thousandths: 




e. 8.4515 


f. 9-465 




g. 8.14515 


h. 9.415 


25- 


Find the pattern and count on. 




1 , 2 , 3 , 4, 10 , 11 , 


) ) — y ~ ^ 




a. 12, 13 , 14, 15 , 


16 

• * 




b. 12 , 13 , 14, 20 , 


21 




c. 12 , 13 , 14, 21 , 


22 




d. none of these 




26 . 


Another name for 60 


,000 is: 




e. 6 4 


f. 6 x 10 3 




g. 6 x 10 4 


h. 10 6 


27. 


3 ^five x ^five = 






a. 22l *five 


b. ^°five 




C * Aen 


d. none of these 


28 . 


Add: 75,234 






32,578 






56,863 






e. 154,664 


f. 163,564 




g. 164,675 


h. 153,463 


29. 


Mark the numeral in 


which 6 has the 




greatest value. 






a. 84.63 


b. 86.34 




c. 463.8 


d. 836.4 , 


30. 


Work the following: 








- 3 






4 




e. ! | f. 1 ^ 


g. 1 h. | 



31. 


N - 3.762 = 10.308 


What must be the 




value of N for that 
sentence? 


to 


be a true 




a. 13.770 


b. 


6. 546 




c. 13.070 


d. 


14.070 


32. 


Solve : 33 








“ 15 11 
5 IS 








e. 17 | 


f. 


18 1 




OQ 

• 

H 

CO 


h. 


17 iS 


33. 


k - + Q J- = 
5 10 








a. 12 ^ 


b. 


13 ^ 




c. 13 | 


d. 


13 — 
0 10 


■34. 


7 § + 13 § = 
e * 23 is 


f. 


21 ijk 

2k 




g. 22 ^ 


h. 


none of these 


35. 


Solve : 18 | - 7 f 
5 5 


= 






a. 11 i 


b. 


10 1 




c. 11 ^ 


d. 


none of these 


36. 


-7 + (-4) is equal to: 






e. 3 f. 11 g 


!• 


-11 h. -3 


37. 


Complete the sentence: 


327 = (_x 4) + 3 




a. 82 b. 8 l 


c. 


7 d. 109 


38. 


Complete the sentence: 


x 44 = 264 




e. 6 f. 264 


g. 


220 h. 5 
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39* What numeral goes in the "box? 
34 J 2593 a- 9 

- 2380 70 x 34 



147- 



What property is illustrated: 

2 x (6 + i) = (2 x 6) + (2 x i) 



213 - 

□ x 3 4 
9 



b. 76 

c. 6 

d. 60 



a. commutative 
c. distributive 



b. associative 
d. none of these 



48. 



40. Which of these is a prime number? 
e. 63 f- 171 g- 57 h. 31 



41. (N + 358) - 37 = 776 



Mark the value of 
N.s 



a. 555 
c. 405, rll 



b. 455 
d. 455, v 11 



42. 806 

x 85 



Solve this problem. 



e. 78,510 
g. 68,530 



f. 68,510 
h. 78,410 



*3« 



^ expressed as a decimal fraction is: 
a. .125 b. 8.1 c. 1.8 

d. 12 e. none of these 



44. An equivalent ratio of 6 to 5 would be 
f. 7 to 6 g. 30 

h. 30 to 25 i. none 



45. 



.14 

.02 



a. 

d. 



• 7 



b. 7-2 c. .07 
e. none of these 



*6. 



(4 x 5) a = (5 x 4) 8 What property is 
illustrated? 



f. commutative 
h. distributive 



g. 



associative 
none of these 



Which of the following illustrates the 
commutative property of addition of 
decimals? 



7 + §=f + 7 



f. 

g- 



. 5 + . 56 = . 56 + • 5 

h. none of these 



i + 2 = 2 + 1 
3 5 5 3 



49. 



Which pair of numerals would make this 
a true statement? 



6 x 84 = (6 x ) + (6 x ) 

a. 8, 4 b. 40, 80 

c. 80, 4 d. 4, 8 



50. 



Which example below will give the same 
answer as this sentence: 



132 * 12 = □ 

e. (120 + 12) + (12 + 12) - □ 

f. (132 * 10) + (132 - 2) = □ 

g. (120 + 10) + (12 * 2) = □ 

h. none of these 



51. Look at these two examples: 



<£ + §> + § = n 



♦ ( 



2 \ _ 



Z K Z Z 



) = □ 



©ley will give : 



a. the same answer b. 



B 



c. different answers d. none of these 



52. 



(8 x 10) + (8 x 8) = (8 x _ 
Mark the missing number: 

f. 80 g. 18 



) 



10 



h. 16 



O 

me 



T7T 



QQ 



- 5 - 



53* The identity element for multiplication 
is: 



54. 48.9 

+ 28.3 
77.2 
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a. 0 



b. 1 



10 



d. x 



28.3 
+ 48.9 

77.2 



What property of decimals do these 
example s above show? 



g. 



commutative 

inverse 



f. associative 
h. opposite 



5. 7 + 2 + 9 = □ 2 + 9 + 7 = □ 

Will these two problems give the 
same answer? 



i. ' 18 



b. 11 



c. yes 



d. no 



56. What is the value of N in this sentence? 

65 -r N = 13 

e 1 . 11 f. 52 g. 72 h. 5 



57. Add plus plus i*.. Subtract a 
number from the total to get a final 
answer of JL . 

T6 

Which of the following sentences would 
solve the problem above? 

b v I5 + 5S + m = □ 



59 . 


1 , 3 _(<«□) + 3 , 


= A 


4 T5 16 


A 




This pattern can be 


used to change 




•5 

4 ^ to which of these improper 




fractions? 






15 

a * it 


. 3 

b - S5 




„ 61 

°* IS 


d 67 

d - S 5 


60 . 


Find the value of N 
N - 8.7H = 1.975 


in the sentence 




e. 7-264 


f. 9.664 




g . 9 • 686 


h. 10.686 


61 . 


(-3) + (-6)0(- 6 > + (-3) 




What symbol should be placed in the 




circle? 






a . ™ b . ^ c . 


< d. none of 






these 


62 . 


Is this sentence true or false? 




2 7 > 7 2 






e . true 


f. false 


63 . 


Mark the statement 


that is not true: 




a. 4 3 = 12 


». 9 = ^ 




c. 60 = 6 x 10 


d. none of these 



58. Which mathematical sentence would solve 
this problem? 

Frances needed 14 more stamps to fill a 
page that holds 50 stamps. How many did 
she already have on the page? 

d. l4 + 50 = N e. N - 50 = 14 

f. 50 + 14 = N g. N + 14 = 50 



64. Tom went shopping for his aunt. He paid 
$2.50 for meat, $3. 71 for groceries, and 
$1.05 for shampoo. How much change would 
he receive from $10.00? 

e. $7.26 f. $2.74 g. $2.76 

h. $7*24 i. none of these 



65. There are 30 students in a classroom. 
Their math books cost $3*27 each. What 
was the total cost of their math books? 

a. $30.00 b. $3.27 c. $9..8l 

d. $98.10 e. none of these 



~~OT 
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66 . Jim practiced for his clarinet lesson 


1 

72 . Carpeting for a bedroom is $ 10.00 per 


l /2 hour each day. How long did he 


square yard. What would be the total 


practice in 5 days? 


cost of a room 12 feet by 15 feet? 


f. 2 I hours g. 3 hours 

2 


e. $200.00 f. $20.00 


h. 2 hours i. 3 i hours 


g. $120.00 h. none of these 


67. Joe rode his bicycle 3*2 miles on 


73 - ( 7 ° x 7 8 x t) - 7 [2 


Monday, 5.4 miles on Tuesday, 4.7 miles 


on Wednesday, and 2.3 miles on Thursday. 


Which numeral would be placed in the 


Find the average distance per day. 


box? 


a. 15.16 miles b. 3.9 miles 


a. 7 b. 12 c. 11 


c. 15.6 miles d. 3*8 miles 


d. none of these 


68. Jean needs 1 3 CU p S of sugar for her 


74 . If March 30 were a Tuesday, what day of 


p 

recipe. She has only - of a cup now. 

3 


the week would April ? be? . 


How much more does she need? 


e. Wednesday f. Thursday 


e. 1 i cups f. 1 i cups 


g. Friday h. Saturday 



70 . 



fri. 



g* 



H cu p s 



h. 



1 12 CU P S 



75 - 



69. If you know how many tickets were sold 
for a play and how much each ticket 
cost, what operation would best help to 
find the total cost of the tickets? 

a. addition . b. subtraction 

c. multiplication d. division . 



Which of the following represents the 
greatest length? 



a. 2 yards 
c. 80 inches 



b. 7 feet 
d. 9 feet 



76 . 



Dick had 60 marbles. He gave i of his 

1 

marbles to Ed. Ed gave ^ of the marble 11 

he got from Dick to Joe. How many 
marbles did Joe get? 



John caught a big fish that weighed 20 
pounds, 4 ounces. After he cleaned the 
fish, it weighed 15 pounds, 2 ounces. 
What was the loss of weight? 



10 



f. 



g- 



1 

5 



e. 


5 pounds, 


2 ounces 


f. 


24 pounds 


g- 


5 pounds, 


0 ounces 


. h. 


17 pounds 


i. 


none of these 







h. 20 



A 1500 gallon oil tank is 83$ full. 

Mark the mathematical sentence that 
would help find how many gallons of oil 
it now contains: 



77 * Find the sum: 



15 lb. 7 oz. 
13 lb. 13 6z. 
23 lb. 4 oz. 



c. 



N 

100 


83 

- 100 


b. 


83 


= 1500 


d. 


155 


N 



-§i 

100 



N 

1500 



83 = N 
1500 1500 



rQ 

iH 


8 oz. 


b. 


54 lb. 24 oz. 


rQ 

iH 


8 oz. 


d. 


44 lb. 24 oz. 
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IT 

h.. 

r 

r,e : 

i 



78. 




What is the area of 
this rectangle? 



e. 23 " 

g. 130 sq. ft. 



f. 130 sq. in. 
h. 23 ' 



79. 



10 " 






5’ 

3 " 



a. 150 sq. in. 
c. 18 sq. in. 
e. none of these 



The volume of this 
space region is: 



b. 2 sq. ft. 
d. 150 sq. ft. 



80 . 



If a nautical mile is approximately 
1.1 statute miles, how many statute 
miles are there in 75 nautical miles? 



f. 82 £ 
i. 94 | 



g . 83 i 



h. 75.6 

j. none of these 



8 l. What is the area of a rectangle 1 jk yd. 



by 2 feet? 

a. 1080 sq. in. 
c. 3^0 sq. in. 



b. 3 sq. yd. 
d. 98 sq. in. 



82. The earth's shape is: 

e. square f. sphere g. rectangle 

h. block i. none of these 



83 . One definition of a line is: 

a. a dot b. an arrow 

' c. a set of points d. a square 



84. 



What is the smallest number of sides a 
closed figure can have if the sides are 
line segments? 



e. 



f. 3 



g. 



h. 4 



85 . Mark the simple closed figure: 



a. 




b. 





86 . Which of these is not a polygon? 




f. 



g- 



„.o 



87. 



An angle is : 
a. the vertex b. 



two rays with the 
same end point 



c. a plane figure d. a polygon 



88 . Mark the angle that is a right angle: 




» f. 



-4 g- 



89 . 



What would be the area of the rectangle 
suggested by the two shorter sides of 
this triangle? 




90. A way to find the area of a triangle is: 



e. A = L x W 
g. A = 2B x H 



f . A = | BH 
h. none of these 



91 . Rsrpendicular lines: 

a. intersect forming right angles 

b. form two triangles 

c. never intersect 

d. are horizontal 



92. A cube has 

e. 4 f. 2 



faces. 

g. 6 h. 8 
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9 k. 
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These were Bob's grades on his last 
report card: 



B 

A 

A 

C 

A 



Geog. /Hist. 
Music 
Spelling 
Science 



B 

C 

A 

B 



Math. 

Eng. 

P.E. 

Art 

Reading 

An "A" is worth 4 points, a "B" 

3 points, and a "C" 2 points. 

You must have 27 points or better to 
make the honor roll. Did Boh make the 
honor roll? 



gets 



a. yes h. no 

d^ none of these 



c. 29 



Citrus Fruit Production 

Florida oooooooo 
California (3 (3 G) C3 O ( 3 

Arizona G 
Texas Q) 

O = 10,000,000 boxed 



How many boxes of fruit does 
California produce? 

e. 12,000,000 f. 120,000,000 

g. 60,000,000 h. 10,000,000 



Average Monthly Temperatures 

90 
80 
70 

6o 

50 

4o 
30 
20 
10 
0 























- \ 


C- 



























• • • • 



<D >» * -P • • • 



fljouhSflHbp ft -P > a 

4iSia*l§ 

Between what two months is the 
temperature change the greatest? 



a. Sept. -Oct 
c . April-May 



b. Nov. -Dec. 
d. Feb. -March 



96 . 



CO 

-P 

G 

-P 

CO 



u 

M 




30 

25 

20 

15 

10 

5 



Grade 12 3 4 5 6 7 

The total number of students in school 
is: 



e. 125 f. 175 



g- 



160 h. 136. 
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Referring to the graph above, how many 
more students are there in the first 
grade than in the sixth grade? 



a. 



18 b. 16 



c. 10 d. 20 



98. The GCF of 48 and 36 is: 
e. k f. 6 g. 12 

h. none of these 



99* If a family income is $600.00 per month, 
how much is spent for food according to 
the graph? 




a. $200.00 
c. $150.00 



b. $180.00 
d. none of these 



100. Bie LCM of 3* ^ and 5 is: 

e. 12 f. 20 g. 15 h. 60 
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ABSTRACT 



Guidance 



Based on opinions expressed in principal and teacher questionnaires, 
the quality of guidance services improved during the year over the 
previous year but still had not reached the optimum level . An in- 
crease in services was desired particularly of the type related 
to counseling and behavior modification. Confusion exists among 
principals as to what is meant by individualized guidance programs, 
follow-up on individualized guidance programs, and sets of records 
for keeping track of the progress of children placed in individual- 
ized programs. 

Pa rapro f ess iona Is 

Approximately 200 aides were employed. Inservice programs varied 
from good to weak depending on the school. A need for a more for- 
malized pull-out inservice program was recognized but the schedule 
published to insure such a program was not fully implemented at all 
schools. 

Fair Chance Intern 



Twenty-one interns served in four schools. The question is posed as 
to which is better, an intern or a student teacher. 

Library Services 

Augemented services offered at three schools. 

Nutritional Break 



Program in effect at all schools except St Alphonsus, a non-public 
school. No problems. 

Study Trips 

During the 1969-70 school year approximately 690 study trips (a total 
of 33,242 passenger trips, parents included) were taken by students 
at the eight compensatory schools and St. Alphonsus. Approximately 
20% of the study trips were out of town. Generally a smooth running 
program. Data shows that some teachers needed to be encouraged to 
take more advantage of this program while a few teachers may have 
scheduled more trips than they should have. 
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Health Services 



A special activity implemented at the compensatory schools as an 
augmentation to normal health services provided by the District. 
The program involved the identification and special treatment of 
113 students who had nutritional problems. An innovative program 
that merits special attention. 
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PART ONE 

GUIDANCE SERVICES 



I. Objectives 


A. 

i 


To diagnose learning and behavioral difficulties of indivi- 
dual students. 


! B. 

f 


To make practical recommendations for treatment (behavioral 
modification programs) for individual students. 


| C. 

t 

i 


To develop and conduct a guidance program at each Compensa- 
tory Education School. 


D. 

i 


To establish goals to be accomplished by the guidance pro- 
gram at each Compensatory Education School . 


E * 


To publish a calendar of activities to meet the established 
goals at each Compensatory Education School. 


I 

F. 


To establish a set of records for keeping track of the pro- 
gress of all children placed in individualized programs. 


G . 


To prepare follow-up reports on all children placed in in- 
dividualized programs. 


H. 


To establish an inservice program for teachers regarding 
guidance activities at the school. 



II. Narrative Description 

A school psychologist was available on a part-time basis at each 
\ of the Compensatory schools except St. Alphonsus, the non-public 

1 school participating in the program. (See Organization Chart on 

! the next page). The school psychologist acted as consultant to the 

principal and his instructional staff and as expeditor and imple- 
menter of goals and priorities in the guidance program. He helped 
in developing learning programs for students and provided inservice 
to the staff. 

i, A general calendar of activities was developed that covered the 

entire year for all eight schools. New activities were added to 
\ this calendar as needed. Separate calendars were prepared at 

individual schools as specialized guidance services were provided 
and requested by the principal at each school. 

On the average, it is estimated that the guidance consultant 
s handled about 15 special case contacts a week, including inser- 

vice contacts. Seven hundred and forty-four case studies were 
recorded for the Title I schools. (See Table #1. for a break out). 

I Records were kept on all students who were placed in individualized 

programs and the case study was filed in the Fresno City Schools' 
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The Guidance Consultant Is directly responsible to the Principals of the schools he serves. 



Guidance Department Office with a copy kept in the home school of 
the student. This file contained the recommendations of any com- 
mittee action that was required and any yearly evaluations and fol- 
low ups. Follow-up reports were made on all students in the Title 
I schools who were in special education programs. This included 
the Mexican -American re-testing that was mandated by the State. 



Placement in special education programs is a normal District func- 
tion. The 380 Partial Studies represent an augmentation to the 
regular District Guidance Program. Not recorded are the many in- 
formal analyses and evaluations that are a part of the job of 
identifying students. 



The objective to diagnose learning and behavioral difficulties of 
individual students was met by the use of observation and racing 
scales in the classroom, lunchroom and on the school yard. Con- 
ferences with classroom teachers, nurses, speech therapist, ad- 
ministrators, parents, community and classroom aides, home-school 
liaison people and curriculum consultants were held as needed by 
the guidance consultant to help diagnose the learning and be- 
havioral difficulty. Written reports from community and private 
agencies were also useful with individual students. When testing 
was necessary for the diagnosis, approved psychological tests 
were administered. These consisted of the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children, Frostlg, Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Ability and the Bender. The diagnostic techniques described were 
used to make individually designed prescriptive teaching recom- 
mendations and to make practical recommendations for treatment 
for behavioral modification programs. 



The Pros tig program for visual preceptual development and the 
Valett handbook of psycho educational resource programs were found 
to be extremely helpful in this area. If the diagnostic profile 
determined ‘the eligibility for placement in a special education 
program, the student was referred to the Special Education Depart- 
ment for placement. These programs included the trainable men- 
tally retarded, educable mentally retarded, educationally handi- 
capped, learning disability groups and honor programs. 

An Inservice program was developed and became an integral part of 
the total guidance program. One of the inservice goals at each 
school was to inform and train the administrative and instructional 
staff in the use of certain behavior modification techniques. This 
Inservice activity employed the use of approximately 40 printed 
materials that were developed by the guidance staff. Small infor- 
mal groups were formed as needed, usually to explore a common be- 
havioral or learning problem. (See table II for a break out by 
school of the number of inservice group meetings involving guid- 
ance activities.) The instructional staffs were involved in in- 
service programs dealing with Behavioral Modification Theory and 
Techniques. The ITV series "Open Doors to Learning" was secured 
by the District. Each video tape was previewed by the guidance 
consultants with objectives and discussion questions developed for 
each tape. 
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TABLE II 



TOTAL INSERVICE GROUP MEETINGS 





Instructional Staff 


Classroom Aids 


I-TV 


Calwa 


3 


3 

s. 


7 


Columbia 


3 


2 


7 


Franklin 


8 


2 


7 


Jefferson 


8 


2 


7 


Kirk 


1 


2 


7 


Lincoln 


2 


0 


7 


Teilman 


2 


2 


7 


Winchell 


20 


2 


7 


Total 


47 


15 


28 



\ 
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III. Evaluation 



Two questionnaires were used in addition to the narrative 
description of the program prepared by the Guidance Department 
and the Discrepancy Model Progress Reports to evaluate this 
activity. The Discrepancy Model Progress reports served pri- 
marily as a means of insuring accountability and provided 
District monitorship of the Project as required by the State 
Guidelines. The narrative description provided a description 
of the treatment . 

Each of the eight public Title I school principals completed 
a questionnaire regarding the guidance services provided at 
their school. A copy of the questionnaire is included as Item 
1 of the Appendix of this section. A screening of the Principal's 
responses is given as follows: 

Question 1. How many school days each week has the Guidance 
Consultants services been available at your school? 

Four Principals indicated 2 days each week. Four Principals 
indicated 1 day or between 1 and 2 days each week. 

(This is approximately 2^ times the services available at 
the non-augmented elementary schools.) 

Question 2. What have been the principle goals of the 
Guidance program at your school? 

Most Principals included: 1) behavior modification program. 

2) assist staff in identifying learning problems. 3) in- 
service staff, 4) help develop individualized learning 
programs . 

Question 3: Has a weekly or monthly calendar of guidance 

activities been furnished regularly? 

Generally the answer was no to this question. Several 
Principals indicated that they were kept abreast of 
guidance activities through weekly conferences with 
the guidance consultant. 

Question 4: Has a set of records for keeping track of 

progress of all children placed on individualized pro- 
grams been maintained at your school? 

Yes 6 No _2 

Question 5: If yes to 4, how many children were placed on 

this program. 

The responses indicated that the Principals were not sure 
what constituted an individualized program and which 
students were selected for such a program. 
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These were some of the responses: 1) all the students. 

2) there are reading profiles for students for grade 1 
through 6 and mathematics profiles for students from 
grades 4 through 6. 3) many full classes are on individ- 
ualized programs. 

Three principals did not answer this question. The re- 
sponses indicate confusion as to what is intended and 
what is to be expected in the form of individualized 
guidance programs. 

Question 6: If yes to 4, have follow-up reports been 

made on all children placed in individualized programs? 

Yes 3 No 1 Don't Know 2 

Two principals did not answer this question. The re- 
sponses correlate with the responses to question 5 and 
tend to substantiate the feeling that there is confusion 
as to what is meant by placement of students on individ- 
ualized guidance programs and what follow-up reports are 
needed. 

Question 7: Have you been kept informed as to what the 

District Guidance Program is for your school? 

Yes 5 No 2 Don't Know 1 

Question 8 : What has been the extent and nature of in- 

service regarding activities at your school? 

Responses indicate time was allocated at some of the 
regular Wednesday Faculty meetings for itiservice. The 
responses also indicated that aides were provided some 
inservice in a pull-out inservice program. 

Question 9: What is your overall appraisal of the 

quality of guidance service at your school? 

The following are direct quotations from the Principal's 
responses . 

I'm not too excited about guidance services that are 
limited t r (2) days at a Black School. I've requested 
a full t is Black counselor for next year. Possibly 
(1) day for a Psychologist to complete testing and in- 
put regarding Glasser's theory, etc. 

I do not appreciate having other duties interfere with 
what time is assigned to this school. There is a need 
for all the services contracted. 

There is not sufficient time for a viable program. We 
manage to touch only the emergency cases most of the 
time. There is little opportunity to spend individual 
counseling t ime with the teacher individually. 

m 
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Ample in terms of time but not as effective as I would 
like. 

Excellent, however, more time is needed for the guidance 
consultants to meet and work with teachers. 

Fair to good. Potential, however, is excellent. Guidance 
person is pulled in too many directions and to quote an 
old cliche " To be everywhere is to be nowhere." 

Question 10; What recommendations do you have for 
changing the guidance program for next year. 

Generally the responses indicated a desire for more time 
allocated to the school for guidance services. 

A pre-post teacher questionnaire was also used to assess the 
guidance program. (See Item 2 of the appendix). Teachers were 
asked in September 1969 to complete the questionnaire based 
upon their experience with guidance services during the school 
year 1968-69. Teachers new to the District did not complete 
the September 1969 questionnaire. In May 1970, the same 
questionnaire was circulated and teachers were asked to ex- 
press their opinions based on the 1969-70 school year guidance 
activities. A problem in the post test resulted from the fail- 
ure to restate question number 4 which read 11 How frequent 
were your contacts with your guidance consultant last year?" 
This caused some confusion and may have had an adverse effect 
on the validity of the responses. A complete break out of 
the responses for both the pre and post questionnaire is pro- 
vided in the appendix as Items 3 and 4. 

The responses indicate that in the opinion of the teachers 
there was an overall increase in the quality of guidance 
services rendered during 1970 as compared with 1969. 

However the scale in each of the questions except 7 ranged 
from 1 to 4 with 4 being the most positive response. In 
spite of the overall increase in mean scores for all 
questions, the responses were not overly enthusiastic. 

Most mean scores were in the vicinity of 2.0 or below the 
mid point in the range which would be 2.5 for the scale 1 
through 4. See Items 3 and 4 of the appendix for the dis- 
tribution of responses. 



Summary 



The first three objectives! "To diagnose learning and behavioral 
difficulties of individual students; to make practical recommen- 
dations for treatment (behavioral modification programs) for in- 
dividual students; to develop and conduct a guidance program at 
each compensatory education school", are all functional. The 
narrative provides a description of the types of activities which 
supported these objectives. 




O 



The two objectives "to establish goals to be accomplished by 
the guidance program at each compensatory education school; to 
publish a calendar of activities to meet the established goals 
at each compensatory education school" Imply a degree of de- 
centralization that did not exist. Individual school calendars 
were not published, but a District calendar was followed and 
modified to meet the needs and schedules of the guidance con- 
sultant at the school. A large part of all guidance activities 
are In direct support of the District special education testing 
and placement program which should not be considered as a part 
of the Title I augmentation. Responses of the Principals In- 
dicate that the nature of the Individualized guidance programs 
to be established at each school over and above the District 
responsibility of testing and placement In special educational 
programs needs to be defined. 

The two objectives "to establish a set of records for keeping 
track of the progress for all children placed In Individualized 
programs; to prepare follow-up reports on all children placed 
In Individualized programs" were not attained. As stated above, 
there was not a clear understanding on the part of the princi- 
pals as to what these Individualized guidance programs should 
be or what records were to be kept and what follow-up action 
was required. Placement and conduct of special educational 
programs such as OtR, MR, etc. are normal District functions 
and not a Title I augmentation. 
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PART TWO 



PARAPROF ESSIONALS 



I. Objectives 

A. To increase skills in utilizing instructional materials de 
vised for specific reading programs. 

B. To increase skills in utilizing instructional materials de 
vised for specific math, programs. 

C. To increase skills in the operation of equipment designed 
for the math, and reading programs. 

D. Ninety percent of the Aides are people indigenous to the 
attendance areas involved. 

E. Fifty percent of the aides who enter and complete the 1st 
year will continue in the program to earn the equivalent 
of an AA. 

F. Eighty-five percent of all aides completing the 1st year 
will return for a second year. 



II. Narrative Description 

Approximately 200 aides were employed to support and reinforce 
the language and mathematics components. Qualifications for 
employment included the desirability of a high school diploma 
(not mandatory) and that each aide reside within the target 
area. In addition, a screening process was utilized wherein 
a simple mathematics and reading test was administered to de- 
termine the aide's ability to comnunicate and compute at a 
level sufficient to work with elementary children. The aides 
were then selected on the basis of the highest personal quali- 
fications and scores. 

A preservice orientation was held to inform the aides of the 
behaviors expected such as promptness, courteousness, follow* 
through on tasks, etc. Also aides were told of benefits which 
they could receive, their hours, and about the compensatory 
program and the role they would play. 

A meeting with the eight building principals or their repre- 
sentatives was held to describe the aide inservice program 
and the responsibilities of each principal to provide an ade- 
quate inservice program for their aide. This inservice was 
to be administered by the mathematics, reading, and guidance 
personnel assigned to the school in addition to that normally 
provided by the teacher. 
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In January a calendar for inservice was implemented at the 
request of an evaluation team from Sacramento (see Items 5 
and 6 of the Appendix). It was found that aides did not re- 
cognize that the day to day Instruction provided by the teacher 
was an Important part of their inservlce, also a pull-out in- 
service program was not in effect for aides at all schools. 

Liaison with the local colleges resulted in some progress being 
made for career programs for aides to become teachers. A class 
in mathematics designed for elementary teachers and aides was 
offered during the spring semester through Fresno State College 
Extension. Two units of college credit were available for those 
completing this course. A reading course was offered through 
the adult school designed specifically to upgrade aides in their 
reading skills. Forty aides completed the mathematics course 
and twenty-four completed the reading course. 



III. Evaluation 

A number of independent statistical studies were made regarding 
the Paraprofesslonal program. The results of these studies will 
be discussed briefly before proceeding with the discussion of 
the questionnaires used in the evaluation of this activity. The 
ethnic break-out of paraprofesslonal s employed at the Title I 
schools was made in January 1970 which showed: 

Negro 65 employed as aides or 32% 

Mexlcan-American 79 employed as aides or 39% 

Anglo 53 employed as aides or 26% 

Oriental 5 employed as aides or 2% 

This approximates the ethnic balance in the 8 compensatory 
schools. 

An analysis of the number of hours employed for the month of Febru- 
ary 1970 showed: 

0 to 3 hours per day 123 aides or 64% 

(most of these were 
employed 3 hours) 

4 to 5 hours per day 47 aides or 24% 

over 5 hours per day 27 aides or 11% 

An analysis of the turnover rates for paraprofessionals for the 
school year 1969-70 was made. This study showed: 

Approximate number employed as of June 12 194 

Number leaving employment from September 
1969 through June 12, 1970 59 

% turnover September through June 30%. 

A check of home addresses of instructional aides hired under Title 
I was made on January 30, 1970. The data showed: 

118 
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Number of addresses checked 
Number residing within the 

target area 153 

Number not residing within 

target area 16 

Percent within 90% 

Two questionnaires were used to evaluate this activity. Class- 
room aides completed one of the questionnaires in May 1970. 

(See Item 7 of the Appendix for a copy of the questionnaire and 
a tabulation of the statistical responses). Regarding the area 
of inservice training, the responses to the questionnaire indi- 
cate that: 

40 Aides enrolled in the Mathematics 302 Extention Course 
offered by Fresno State College 
24 Aides attended the Reading Improvement Course offered 
by the adult school. 

49 Aides were enrolled in some courses offered by Fresno 
City College (see question 15 for a break-out of 
the number of units completed) 

44 Aides were enrolled in courses offered by Fresno State 
College (see question 16) 

87 Aides said that they were working toward a college 
degree 

75 Aides said that they were working toward a teaching 
credential 

The data indicates that 65% of the aides participated in at least 
one of these professional development training activities in ad- 
dition to the normally offered inservice program. 



Several questions in the questionnaire dealt with opinions of the 
classroom aides regarding inservice training. Ninety-nine of the 
124 aides responding to the question indicated that they were 
participating in a pullout inservice program. Most responses 
indicated that this pull-out inservice was offered at least once 
a week and most of the responses indicated that the inservice 
training was usually one hour in duration. It is significant 
that 25 aides indicated that they did not participate in any 
pullout training program and 45 aides did not answer this ques- 
tion. A check of the responses by school showed a high concen- 
tration of negative responses at one school, also most of the 
schools had at least two aides who indicated that they had not 
participated in a pullout inservice program. It is also to be 
noted that fifteen of the 177 aides responding indicated that 
they felt that they had not been trained very well for their job. 

If the responses to the questionnaire can be any guide to the 
number of aides planning to return next year, then approximately 
80% (130) of the aides completing the questionnaire planned to 
return in September 1970.. Another 17% (27) indicated that they 
did not know and only 3% (7) indicated that they would not return. 

To the question "Do you like being a Classroom Aide", 166 said "yes" 
and only 3 "no". 




Comment provided to questions 20, 21, and 23 can be generalized 
as follows: 

1. Aides would like to work more than 3 hours each school day. 

2. Some aides would like to be inserviced with their teachers 
in a weekly pullout program. 

3. Aides desire more Inservice in general. 

4. Many aides desire more responsibility in the classroom. 

A questionnaire was sent to teachers. This questionnaire covered 
several activities in this component in addition to the acti- 
vities of the classroom aide. A copy of the questionnaire with 
the statistical summary is included as Item 8 of the Appendix. 

Several questions were designed to give a broad view of the uti- 
lization of the aides. Ninety percent of the teachers indicated 
that they had at most two different aides during the school year, 
with approximately 70% of the teachers indicating that they had 
the same aide all year. Most teachers believed (83%) that the 
best utilization of the aide was: "Helping the teacher by vorking 

with an individual child or with small groups of children." 
However, only 50% of the teachers Indicated that their aides 
worked regularly with Individual children or small groups of 
children . 

Three questions (4, 5 and 6) dealt with the question of relia- 
bility and performance of the aides: 

Question 4. How often was your aide absent? 

83 13 1 

0 to 2 days a month 3 to. 5 days a month More than 5 days 

a month 



Question 5. How often was your aide late to work? 

84 7 4 

0 to 2 days a month 3 to 5 days a month More than 5 days 

a month 

Question 6. In your opinion was the performance of your aide 
satisfactory? 

Yes 82 No 2 Yes and No 11 



The data would tend to indicate that most of the aides performed 
well on the job. To further substantiate this, 142 of 147 teachers 
felt the aide program should continue with 5 teachers indicating 
that the program should be dropped. However, the data also indi- 
cated that there is an absence and tardiness problem* Fourteen 




percent of the teachers Indicated that their aides were absent 
3 or more days each months Eleven percent of the teachers in- 
dicated that their aide was late for work 3 or more days each 
month. 



Some of the more significant recommendations provided by teachers 

include: 

1. Teachers need more time to spend with aides for preparation. 

2. Keep qualified people assigned to the same teacher next 
September. 

3. Provide some time before school begins for the teacher to 
work with her aide in preparing for the beginning of the 
school year. 

A. More lnservice for aides. 

5. More hours of employment for aides. 

6. Provide summer inservice and preservice training for aides. 

7. Pullout inservice for aides should not be done during class- 
room time. 



Summary 



The first three objectives "to increase skills in utilizing in- 
structional materials devised for specific reading programs; to 
increase skills in utilizing instructional materials devised for 
specific mathematics programs; to increase skills in the opera- 
tion of equipment deisgned for the mathematics and reading pro- 
grams" were attained. No objective measurement was attempted 
to assess the amount of increase in the skills of the classroom 
aides. A pull out inservice program was initiated in January 
at all public compensatory schools for instructional aides. 
Mathematics and Reading resource teachers conducted most of 
the inservice. This was an augmentation to the inservice pro- 
vided in the classroom for the aide by the teacher. 

The objective "ninety percent of the aides are indigenous to 
the attendance areas Involved" was fulfilled. 

The objective "fifty percent of the aides who enter and complete 
the first year will continue in the program to earn the equiva- 
lent of an AA" could not be assessed at this time. However, 
the data collected indicated that 65% of the aides were engaged 
in at least one type of professional development activity be- 
yond normal school inservice. (attending college extension, 
attending college, attending junior college, attending adult 
school) 

The objective "eigjhty-f ive percent of all aides completing the 
flist year will remain for a second year" could not be assessed 
at this time. There was a 30% turnover in aides during the 
school year. Losses during the summer vacation will be measured 
in September 1970. 
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PART THREE 



FAIR CHANCE INTERN 



I. Objectives 

To provide additional certified staff to carry out the objectives 
of the mathematics and language program at specified schools. 



II. Narrative Description 

Twenty-one interns were hired under this program for the Title I 
school. They were placed as follows: 

Calwa 2 

Franklin 2 
Jefferson 9 
Kirk 8 

The interns were employed by the Fresno City Unified School Dis- 
trict as certificated personnel to provide teaching services from 
8:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon daily for the regular school year. 




III. Evaluation 

Two questionnaires were used to collect the data regarding this 
program. One questionnaire was sent to the master teachers, a 
second questionnaire was sent to the interns who were employed 
for the Title I schools. (See Items 9 and 10 of the Appendix). 
Although each of the 13 interns responding indicated that he 
had begun work in September 1969, the teachers' responses indi- 
cated that 13 of the 21 teachers did not have an intern during 
the fall semester. The data would indicate that the interns were 
assigned to different teachers during the academic year. Re- 
sponses indicated that interns were hired for 20 hours per week; 
working hours were from 8:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon. 

Nine of the 15 teachers responding indicated that they preferred 
having a student teacher over having an Intern. Comments of the 
teachers indicated: 

1. Interns had the normal problems of new teachers. 

2. Some interns held educational philosophies which were in con- 
flict with the educational philosophy of the master teacher. 

3. Interns tended to be idealistic. 

4. Better screening is needed of candidates for this program. 

All but one of the interns responding indicated that they were 
primarily used to support the mathematics and reading programs. 
Eight of the 13 interns responding indicated that they were in 
charge of the class part of the time during the year (team teach- 
ing) with five indicating they had full charge of the class 
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during part of the school year. Comments of the interns are 
summarized as follows: 

1. The intern is placed in the awkward position of being a 
teacher but yet not a teacher. 

2. More minority people should be recruited for this program. 

3. The program emphasizes team teaching, but in effect it turned 
out to be merely student teaching. 



The objective was fulfilled. TVenty-one interns served at four 
schools from 8:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon each day. 



PART FOUR 



LIBRARY SERVICES 



I. Objectives 

A. In conjunction with the teacher, to Increase the students' 
interest and use of library materials. 



II. Narrative Description 

School libraries exist at each of the public compensatory schools. 
At Winchell and Lincoln full-time librarians have been hired using 
Title I funds. At Franklin a full-time library clerk was employed. 
At the other compensatory schools half-time library clerks were 
hired using District funds. (The district provides a part time 
clerk at each of the non-compensatory elementary school libraries.) 

The Reading Centers at the Winchell and Lincoln schools were used 
this past school year as places of innovative change. The li- 
brarians felt that a fixed library schedule and the traditional 
programs of library Instruction were not meeting the needs of 
the children or correlating with the schools' instructional pro- 
gram. 

In both schools, the idea of using the library as a learning 
station--an extension of the learning centers principle being 
used in the classrooms— was adopted. Library lessons were planned 
as a series in four areas: books, the card catalog, the Dewey 

Decimal System, and reference, using the new district elementary 
guide. Presenting Library Skills in the Resource Center , and 
other materials provided by the Elementary Library Department. 

The lessons were given by the librarians to children coming to 
the library in small groups with individuals working on different 
assignments according to need. 

The librarians felt that they did not reach all students with as 
many lessons as each was capable of handling. However, they felt 
certain that by beginning the program early in the fall, they could 
achieve such a goal. 

III. Evaluation 

Circulation figures for libraries at each of the Title I schools 
are given in Table !• 
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TABLE I 



BOOK CIRCULATION FIGURES 1968-69 AND 1969-70 
FOR COMPENSATORY SCHOOLS 





1968-1969 
Total Circulation 


1969-1970 
Total Circulation 


Change 



Augmented 


Winchell 


16,356 


16,374 


+ 18 


Lincoln 


11,328 


11,328 


None 


Franklin 


10,651 


6,980 


-3671 


Not Augmented 


Calwa 


9,272 


7,603 


-1669 


Colurob ia 


8, 027 


8,822 


+ 795 


Jefferson 


8,979 


7,340 


-1639 


Kirk 


2,512 


4,721 


+ 2209 


Teilman 


3,808 


5,591 


-v 1783 



Comments from the head librarian for the District serve to explain 
the circulation data: 

The Lincoln school library circulated fewer books than 
last year, but the actual use of the Resource Center was 
much greater. The children did much more research work 
at school and did not take as many books home. The Win- 
chell school circulation figures are approximately the 
same as last year. Enthusiasm for the new library pro- 
grams on the part of the faculties, the students, and the 
librarians, showed a definite Increase. 

At the Franklin School the library clerk was absent most 
of the spring semester. A succession of substitute li- 
brary clerks, with two different people working each day, 
kept the library open for check-out and reference work. 

This limited the library program. It also is reflected 
in the year's circulation figures which show a decrease 
from the previous year. 

The objective was only partially attained. The narrative describes 
the nature of augmented services offered at the three Title I schools 
concerned. The volume of circulation was not affected at Winchell or 
Lincoln, where full time librarians served. The volume of circulation 
at Franklin fell approximately 347. seemingly due to the illness of the 
full-time library clerk. Volume at some of the unaugmented Title I 
schools rose. 
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PART FIVE 



NUTRITIONAL BREAK 



I. Objective 

To provide a nutritional supplement each morning for each child 
in the public compensatory schools. 

II. Narrative Description 

The nutritional break involved eight Title I sclwols , was imple- 
mented September 8, 1969 and terminated June 11, 1970. The pro- 
gram served disadvantaged students grades K-6. These students 
were served milk and graham crackers at approximately 10:00 a.m. 
each school day. There were 741 ,325 servings furnished over tho 
entire year. 

The nutritional break was conducted in the classroom with no 
extra help in utilizing instructional aides and students as the 
method of service. 

The cost of the milk with reimbursement, the crackers, straws, 
and napkins was .065 cents per child per day. 

I II . Eva lua t ion 

Questions included in one part of a teacher's questionnaire dealt 
with the nutritional break activity. See Item #8 of the Appendix. 
One hundred sixty of the 162 teachers responding indicated that 
students in their classrooms were regular participants in the nu- 
tritional break. The two teachers giving a negative response 
were from St. Alphonsus school, a non-public Title I school, 
which did not participate in the nutritional break activity 
during 1969-70. One hundred forty-nine of 157 teachers respond- 
ing indicated that the milk and graham crackers were available 
for distribution regularly at 10:00 a.m. each school day. 

Teachers' comnents indicated: 

1. Teachers generally believed that the program had beneficial 
affects on children's attitudes and attention to instruction. 

2. Teachers generally believed that in many cases the nutri- 
tional supplement was needed because quite a few of the 
children had not eaten breakfast at home. 

The objective "to provide a nutritional supplement each morning 
for each child in the public compensatory schools" was fulfilled. 
Responses to teacher questionnaires seem to indicate that the 
ingredients were served at the proper time without problem. 
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PART SIX 



MORE CAPABLE LEARNER 



I. Objectives 

A. To provide additional opportunities for children with aca- 
demic potential primarily in the area of science. 

B. To provide additional opportunities in the area of language 
arts . 



II. Narrative Description 

The More Capable Learner Saturday Enrichment Program was a pro- 
gram for the more capable learners in the sixth grade of the 
eight compensatory schools. Lincoln was the regional center 
where the classes were held. There were eighty-five students 
in the program. This year the staff Included five teachers, a 
coordinator and a clerical aide. All of the teachers were regu- 
lar employees of the District. 

Classes met every Saturday morning beginning October 4, 1969 
and continuing through May 23, 1970 from 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon 
and occasionally longer, depending on the activity involved. 
Study trips usually lasted from four to six hours depending on 
their location. 



Planning meetings that involved the teacher and the coordinator 
were scheduled by the coordinator weekly. At these meetings the 
program was planned , materials were prepared and developed , guide- 
lines were established, and various phases of the program evalu- 
ated. The curriculum was broad and included science, mathematics, 
music, art, literature, public speaking, tumbling, crafts, rock- 
etry, civics, and creative writing. Students participating had 
an opportunity to work independently and through research com- 
pleted a study in depth on a topic in which they possessed a 
special interest. A Project Fair was held in May at which time 
students displayed their various projects and activities. Re- 
source speakers and study trips made up an Important part of the 
program. 




III. Evaluation 

Student interest and attendance this year was excellent. Between 
85 and 90 students were present each Saturday. Twenty students 
had perfect attendance, twenty missed only one Saturday and eigh- 
teen missed two Saturdays. Initially the program called for 120 
students for the program. One hundred students were recommended 
by the principals and sixth grade teachers. To meet the selection 
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criteria, these students were in the upper 15% of their classes 
in academic standing and were recommended by their teachers. 

There were some dropouts but eighty-five completed the program 
in May 1970. 

A questionnaire was sent to the parents of each of the partici- 
pants. (See Item #11 of the Appendix). Fifty parents completed 
the questionnaire. All but three indicated that their child 
began the program on October 4, 1970. The other three indicated 
that their child began the program after October 4, 1970 indi- 
cating that there were a few replacements for students who dropped. 
The parents' responses confirmed the remarkable attendance re- 
cord for this Saturday morning program: 13 indicated a perfect 

attendance record, 10 indicated only 1 day missed, 10 indicated 
2 days missed, 5 indicated 3 days missed, 10 indicated 4 or more 
days missed . 

Twenty-seven children lived within 2 miles of the school. How- 
ever, three children lived more than 7 miles from the school 
vdiich gives rise to a concern as to whether these children were 
in fact residents of the target school area. Project Balance 
brought over 200 students from the more affluent areas into Lin- 
coln school as part of the District's plan for integration. It 
would appear that some of the participants might have been child- 
ren who were enrolled at Lincoln as a part of Project Balance 
which would account for the distance traveled. Bus service was 
provided to children of 42 of the 50 families responding. 

Parent responses were strongly in favor of this program. Several 
parents recommended that a Saturday program be initiated for 
children who had average or less than average academic abilities. 
Parents generally expressed the belief that their child enjoyed 
the program and was stimulated by the instruction. One parent 
suggested that this program be extended to junior high schools. 

The two objectives of this element were fulfilled. The instruc- 
tional program as presented provided opportunities in both science 
and language. The responses of parents to the questionnaire in- 
dicate a strong support for the More Capable Learner program. 
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PART SEVEN 



STUDY TRIPS 



I. Objectives 

A. To provide additional language experience activities directly 
related to the reading/language programs. 



II. Narrative Description 

During the first two weeks of the 1969-70 school year, teachers 
in all eight of the Compensatory Schools and St. Alphonsus were 
inserviced on the mechanics of preparing request forms, confirma- 
tion forms, and evaluation forms for study trips. Teachers were 
also inserviced in the proper distribution of these forms and the 
necessary follow-up procedures. 

All eight Compensatory Schools, St. Alphonsus and the Preschools 
initiated their Study Trips Program during the first few weeks 
of school in September. Those participating along with the stu- 
dents were principals, teachers, aides, interns and parents. 

The majority of the trips in the metropolitan area of Fresno 
were taken between the hours of 9:30 a.m. and 2:30 p.m. Christ- 
mas Tree Lane, the Opera, ballets, Children's Theater and the 
Kingsburg Observatory were taken during the evening or on Satur- 
day. The only out-of-town trips scheduled during the week were 
places which are not in operation on weekends such as the State 
Legislature in Sacramento. Saturday trips included such places 
as Morro Bay, Yosemite National Park, Universal Studio, Hollywood, 
etc . 

During the 1969-70 school year, approximately 690 study trips were 
taken by the students in the eight Compensatory Schools and St. 
Alphonsus. Approximately 20% of the study trips were out of town. 
A tally of the number of passenger trips is shown on the follow- 
ing page in Table 1. Places visited are listed on pages 3.25 
and 3.26. 
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TABLE 1 



NUMBER OF STUDY PASSENGER TRIPS TAKEtf 



September 1969 thru June 1970 



SCHOOL 


NUMBER OF 


PASSENGER TRIPS 


TOTAL 




IN TOWN 


OUT OF TOWN 




Calwa 


2,807 


300 




Columbia 


2,454 


1,234 




Franklin 


3,789 


939 




Jefferson 


4,711 


876 




Kirk 


982 


404 




Lincoln 


3,606 


1,072 




Teilman 


1 ,965 


254 




Winchell 


2,283 


576 




St. Alphonsus 


1,403 


197 




Preschool 


3,390 







27,390 5,852 



Special Events 




.(not listed by school) 


2,049 



33,242* 

574 Elementary Trips 
116 Preschool Trips 



690 Total Trips for 1969-70 School Year 



* Adults included in totals 
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STUDY TRIPS 



PLACES VISITED DURING 1969-70 SCHOOL YEAR 

In Town 



Del Webb Towne House 
Valley Childrens Hospital 
Kearney Mansion 

Denair Aviation (Chandler Field) 

Fresno Air Terminal 

Duncan Ceramic 

Producer's Dairy 
Bar 20 Ranch 

Harpain's Dairy 

Borden's Dairy 

Danish Creamery 

Granny Goose 

Pepsi Cola 

United States Post Office (Main) 
Fresno Police Department 
County Library (Main) 

Fresno Bee 

Fire station (Iowa and First) 
(Fresno and "E") 



Security First National Bank 

Bank of America 

Air National Guard 

Court House 

Opera Workshop 

Mall (tour) 

Gottschalk' s 

Civic Center 

Fresno State College 
Baker Hall 

T.V. and Radio Station 
Art Department 
Experimental School 
F.S.C. Farm 

City College 

Continental Market 

Albertson's Market 
Albertson's Bakery 



Roeding Park 
Zoo 

Story land 
S .P .C .A. 

Fresno Art Center 
Tortilla Factory 



Pena's Bakery 



STUDY TRIPS 



PLACES VISITED DURING 1969-70 SCHOOL YEAR 
Out of Town 



Oakdale, California 
Hershey Chocolate Plant 

North Fork, California 
Lumber Mill 

San Juan Bautista Miss ion , 
Cal ifomia 

Morro Bay, California 

Dinuba, California 
Sequoia Forest Products 

Art Gonzales Museum 
Selma, California 



F riant Dam 
Fish Hatchery 

Bayley Mf g . Co . 

Sanger 

Madera (train ride to Fresno) 

Point Lobos National Park 
Point Lobos , California 



Sun Maid Raisin Company 
Kingsburg 

Kingsburg Observatory 

Lemoore Naval Air Station 

Armstrong Rubber Company 
Hanford 

Spreckel's Sugar 
Mendota 

Legislature 

Sacramento 

Sutter's Fort, California 
Columbia, California 



j Sequoia National Park 

1 Yosemite National Park 

f 

| 

\ San Francisco 

r 

San Jose 

Shaver Lake , Cal ifomia 
Tamarack Ridge 

Universal Studio 
Hollywood 
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Teachers at each of the eight public compensatory schools and St. 
Alphonsus were inserviced on the mechanics of requesting and con- 
ducting study trips on the dates provided below: 



September 15, 1969 - 
September 16 
September 16 

September 17 
September 18 
September 18 
September 23 



a .in • 


Jefferson 


a.m. 


Teilman 


p .m . 


Frankl in 
Columbia 
Winchell 


p .m ♦ 


Calwa 


a.m. 


Lincoln 


p .m. 


St. Alphonsus 


p .m. 


Kirk 



At these inservice sessions teachers were provided with information 
concerning all aspects of the study trip activity, such as: 

A. General information related to forms and how they should 
be completed to insure confirmation of the trip requested. 

B. Explanations as to how confirmations were mailed back to 
the school. Teachers were advised of their responsibilities 
for making their own study trip arrangements — destination, 
confirmation and cancellation. Notice of cancellation or 
change of destination was required at least 24 hours in 
advance of confirmed date. 

C. Every teacher whose class took a study trip had to complete 
an evaluation form and send it to the Compensatory Office 
within ten days after the trip - e.g. three classes go to 
the Zoo on October 2-3, evaluation forms were to be com- 
pleted by the three teachers: 

D. Bus schedule limitations were explained; the available 
time during week days being 9:30 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. and 
12:30 p.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

E. Some out-of-town trips would be accepted such as visiting 
the State Legislature. Other out-of-town trips would re- 
quire approval of the program Director. 

III. Evaluation 

A part of one of the teacher's questionnaires contained questions 
related to the study trip activity. (See Item 8 of the Appendix). 

The following statistical data is extracted from selected ques- 
tions taken from the summary of teacher responses (Item 8 of the 
Appendix) . 

Question 1: Please indicate the number of ESEA Title I study trips 

that your class has taken during the 1969-70 school 
year. 
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Number of Trips 



Number of Responses 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

12 

20 



17 
25 
35 
22 

18 
17 

8 

11 

2 



The median was 4 trips. The data indicates that quite a few 
teachers took too little advantage of this opportunity while a 
few took more trips than should be expected. 

Question 2: Did you find the transportation arrangements to be 

satisf ac torv? 



Yes 120 



No 16 



Principal reason for the ’'no” answer involved difficulty with 
bussing: scheduling problems , buses were late in arnv g 

the school, or buses were crowded. 

Question 4: Do you believe that the study trips stimulated your 

Q students’ interest in reading and language. 



Ye s 116 



No 



11 Don ' t Kno w 22 



Teachers responding "yes" to this question indicated that stu 
dents profited from the experience by having more to talk and 
write about. They also indicated that the trips were tied to 
classroom discussions and written exercises. 

Question 7: How often did you use follow-up activites as an 
integral part of study trips? 



Always 129 Sometimes 25 Seldom — 3_ 



Never 0_ 



The responses to this question are related to those for ques 

tion 4 in that they indicate that most teachers f^tipT, pe?ie’nce 
low-up classroom activities to take advantage of the trip experie 

Question IQS Do you feel that study trips should be continued 
during the next school year. 



Vno 1 



r\y-v< r-i 1 V T~. OT.7 
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In spite of the fact that 11 of the teachers did not feel that 
the study trips stimulated interest in reading and language and 
another 22 teachers were not sure (See question 4 above), the 
responses to question 10 indicated an overwhelming support for 
the continuation of this activity. 

Teachers were asked to make suggestions as to how this activity 
could be improved. The greatest number of suggestions centered 
around the need for more flexibility in scheduling. Teachers 
wanted to adjust the hours that the buses would be available. 
During the regular school day there was a restriction on the hours 
District owned buses could be made available for study trips. 

The objective was fulfilled. Approximately 33,000 passenger trips 
were made during the year. The places visited seem to indicate 
that care was taken in screening the trips. 



PART EIGHT 



HEALTH SERVICES 



I. Objectives 

A. To locate pupils in the Compensatory Schools and the 50 
Preschools who appear to have nutritional deficiencies 

B. To do continuous health education with parents regarding 
nutrition; refer for medical treatment; supplement food 
intake at school, periodically reevaluate health status 
of pupils during the school year. 



II. Narrative Description 

This was a special activity implemented at the compensatory 
schools and preschools as an augmentation to normal health ser- 
vices provided by the District and over and above the commitment 
made in the application for this project. In order to determine 
which pupils needed specific attention, the following was con- 



Five regular school nurses serving two or three additional schools 
not in this project, undertook this special task. Four and three- 
fifths preschool nurses surveyed all fifty preschool classes. 
Conferences were held with the principals to discuss the project 
and the need for faculty involvement. Teachers were alerted by 
the school nurse to observe and refer any pupil whom they sus- 
pected as being undernourished, obese or lethargic. Utilization 
of the pamphlet Looking at Health , teacher observation sheet and 
pamphlets on nutrition (Dairy Council) were used along with dis- 
cussions developing teacher awareness of nutrition to health. 

From teacher referrals, nurse's observation and review of existing 
health data, a group of pupils - 113 (68 preschool and 45 K-6 
pupils) were identified for continued follow up. 



sidered: 



Teacher /nurse observation 
Height and weight index 
Medical evaluation (preschool child) 
Past health history 
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Preschool pupils (age span 4-5 years) 



68 



Elementary School Pupils: Special 3 

Kdgn . 7 

1st 3 

2nd 1 

3rd 11 

4th 5 

5th 10 

6th 5 45 . 

113 

After the pupils were identified, nurses counseled pupils in ele- 
mentary grades and the parents of all identified pupils, elemen- 
tary and preschool, were contacted regarding nutritional status. 
This was done by home visit or if the parents were working, a 
telephone contact was made. Nutrition, eating, general health 
habits and regime of rest and sleep were thoroughly discussed. 
When necessary, medical referral was initiated and telephone con- 
ferences with the child's physician were made regarding the refer- 
ral. Parents in many instances related that they had some con- 
cerns and were appreciative of the efforts of school personnel 
on behalf of their child. 



Elementary school pupils identified as being underweight were all 
placed on the school lunch program. Teachers of preschool pupils 
identified as being underweight were notified of the necessity 
for these pupils to eat the nutritious snacks daily. The follow- 
ing data indicates in part the results of this survey: 



Condition moderately improved . . . 

Condition much improved 

No change in condition 

Dropped from school 



Preschool K-6 



26 15 

28 12 

10 18 

_4 _0 

68 45 



III. Evaluation 

The following comments were provided by the Director of Health 
Services regarding this program: (A copy of the nutritional sur- 

ygy log kept by the nurses is included as Item 12 of the Appendix) • 

There are several variables such as family eating habits that 
contribute to the child's weight. The obese pupils themselves 
in the elementary grades need to be motivated to understand the 
importance of self care. 

It is to be noted that in the preschool area because the nurse 
makes repeated home visits concerning her regular daily work, 
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her caseload permits her time to include this type of health 
counseling; and because parents of this age group are more re- 
ceptive to health needs then they are at an older age, the results 
are reflected in the data. 

In spite of the heavy caseload being carried by the district 
nurses which in two instances included junior high schools in this 
project, nurses made an average of from four to seven parent con- 
tacts which is a time consuming factor. Even though the end re- 
sults at this time do not indicate a great change at this grade 
level, it is anticipated that the pupils themselves because of 
this concentrated counseling by the nurse, have become aware of 
the importance of nutrition as it relates to health. 

The two objectives of this element of the program were fulfilled. 
The narrative describes the nature of activities conducted. One 
hundred and thirteen children were identified for this program. 
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Item 1 



FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Planning and Research Services 

Principal's Questionnaire Regarding Guidance Services 



Name _ School 

Date 



This questionnaire is designed as a survey of opinions of principals regarding the 
quality of guidance activities at their schools. Please complete the form and return 
it to the Office of Planning and Research Services by April 30, 1970. 



1. How many days each week has the Guidance Consultant's services been available at 
your school? 



2. What have been the principle goals of the guidance program at your school? 



I 

| 

j 

{ 

i 

i 

1 

I 

i 

j 

I 

■/ 

i 

/ 

j 

i 

? 



) 



3. Has a weekly or monthly calendar of guidance activities, designed to implement the 
goals identified in 2 above, been furnished regularly? If not, what methods have 
been used to keep you informed as to the progress of the guidance program at your 
school? 



4. 



Has a set of records for keeping track of the progress of all children placed on 
individualized programs been maintained at your school? 



Yes 



No 



5. If yes to 4 above, how many children have been placed in this program? 



6. If yes to 4 above, have follow-up reports been made on all children placed in 
individualized programs? 
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Yes 



No 



Don' t know 



lid" 



Principal's Questionnaire 
Regarding Guidance Services 
Page 2 

7. Have you been kept informed as to what the District Guidance Program is for your 
school and what the function of the Guidance Department is in relation to the 
implementation of this program for your school? 

Yes No Don't know 

8. What has been the extent and nature of inservice regarding guidance activities at 
your school? 



9. What is your overall appraisal of the quality of guidance services at your school? 



10. What recommendations do you have for changing the guidance program for next year? 



Add any additional comments on the back of this form. 



RJHskw 
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Item 2 



GUIDANCE QUESTIONNAIRE 
FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Planning and Research Services 



School 



Grade Level 



1. If this is your first year in F.C.U.S.D., check here: 



As you understand guidance, how available (Easily Available) A 3 2 1 (Unavailable) 

arc guidance services in your school? 



: J 



| 5. 

L 



To what extent have you requested 
guidance services? 

How frequent were your contacts with 
your guidance consultant last year? 

How valuable were the services? 

Did you get help with: 

Resolving academic problems 
of children 



(F requently) 



A 3 2 1 (Never) 



Many_ 



Several 



F ew 



One 



None 



5 4 

(Very Valuable) A 



3 2 1 

3 2 1 (Not Helpful) 



(Very Helpful) 



A 3 2 1 (No Help) 



Parent conferencing 
Discipline problems 
Social emotional problems 
Deviant behavior 
In-service education 
Individualization of instruction 
Community agencies and professional people 
Did the consultant follow up on his recommendations? Usually, 



A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 



3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 

Sometimes 



Never 



8. What guidance services have been available? 



j 9 . I wish the guidance consultant or department would 



O H/kw 
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ITEM 3 



DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO THE GUIDANCE 
QUESTIONNAIRE FOR TEACHERS 

Pre Test Administered September 1969 







N 


Freauencv 


Distribution 








i 


2 


3 


4 


1 . 


As you understand guidance, 
how available are guidance 
services in your school? 


130 


13 


56 


52 


9 


2. 


To what extent have you 
requested guidance services? 


135 


10 


68 


45 


12 


3. 


How frequent were your 
contacts with your guidance 
consultant last year? 


137 


25 


13 


61 


33 


4. 


How valuable were the 
services? 


126 


30 


62 


32 


2 


5. 


Did you get help with: 














Resolving academic pro- 


111 


58 


37 


14 


2 




blems of children 














Parent conferencing 


113 


65 


29 


14 


5 




Discipline problems 


118 


65 


40 


9 


4 




Social emotional problems 


117 


56 


37 


23 


1 




Deviant behavior 


114 


58 


34 


19 


3 




In-service education 


112 


71 


28 


12 


1 




Individualization of in- 


112 


74 


28 


9 


1 




struction 














Community agencies and 


112 


70 


31 


11 


0 




professional people 












b . 


Did the consultant follow 


119 


24 


56 


39 


NA 



up on his recommendations? 
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Mean 

2.4385 

2.4370 

2.8540 

2.0476 

1 . 6396 

1.6372 

1.5932 

1.7350 

1.7105 

1.4911 

1.4375 

1.4732 

2.1260 



3.37 



ITEM 4 



DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO THE GUIDANCE 
QUESTIONNAIRE FOR TEACHERS 

Post Test Administered May 1970 





N 


Frequency 


Distribution 


Mean ! 


1. As you understand guidance, 




1 


2 


3 


4 


i 

i 


how available are guidance 
services in your school? 


137 


1 


39 


70 


27 


t 

2.8978 


2. To what extent have you 


141 


17 


63 


51 


10 


2.3830 


requested guidance services? 












i 

i 

| 


3. How frequent were your 


140 


12 


18 


55 


44 


3.1714 


contacts with your guidance 
consultant last year? 












i 


4. How valuable were the 


132 


27 


54 


33 


18 


2.3182 ‘ 

/ 


services? 












\ 


5. Did you get help with: 












< 

j 


Resolving academic pro- 


116 


37 


42 


28 


9 


2.0776 


blems of children 














Parent conferencing 


114 


52 


31 


20 


11 


1.9123 


Discipline problems 


115 


44 


39 


23 


9 


1.9739 


.^ Social emotional problems 


119 


36 


44 


30 


9 


2.1008 


Deviant behavior 


112 


40 


39 


26 


7 


2.0000 


In-service education 


120 


35 


29 


39 


17 


2.3167 


Individualization of in- 
struction 


109 


52 


32 


22 


3 


1.7798 


Community agencies and 
professional people 


105 


57 


35 


11 


2 


1.6000 


6. Did the consultant follow 


123 


18 


50 


55 


NA 


2.3008 


up on his recommendations? 












* 

i 
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Item 5 



PRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Department of Compensatory Education Services 



December 19, 1969 

TO: Principals (Resource Teachers, Teachers and Aides) 

FROM: Dick Alexander 

TOPIC: INSERVICE TRAINING OF AIDES 



A need has arisen to formalize a part of our inservice program 
for instructional aides. Attached is a master schedule for dates 
and topics to be utilized by resource teachers to train aides 
which will fulfill the pullout portion of the inservice program. 

In addition Team Inservice will be instituted beginning the second 
week in January wherein aides will be asked to participate with 
their supervising teacher in the weekly curriculum day inservice 
programs. The aides will be paid an additional hour for staying 
for the inservice meetings on curriculum days. Where aides are 
working full day shifts or are on double session Shifts, please 
make the adjustments which are necessary to provide the aide 
with a team inservice program. Please contact this office for 
assistance in working out unique circumstances. 

PULLOUT INSERVICE (aides only) 

Aides will be pulled out of class every other week to be inserviced. 
Please see attached schedule for dates and topics . 

The following times have been tentatively set: 



Columbia 



(St. Alphonsus) 


K - 3 


9:45 - 10:15 


4 - 6 


10:30 - 11: 


Winchell 


K - 3 


9:45 - 10:15 


4 - 6 


10:00 - 10: 


Lincoln 


K - 3 


9:30 - 10:00 


4 - 6 


10:00 - 10: 


Jefferson 


k - 3 


10:00 - 10:30 


4 - 6 


10:35 - 11: 


Calwa ) 

Teilman ) 
Franklin ) 


K - 3 


10:00 - 10:30 


4 - 6 


10:30 - 11: 



Kirk ) 

. 1.45 

O 

ERIC 



oo 

30 

30 

05 

00 



3.39 



TEAM IN SERVICE (Teachers and Aides together) 



Aides will be meeting along with the teachers for the weekly 
curriculum day inservice program. For this, the aides will be 
paid an additional hour each week. 

Signup sheets are provided for the aides to confirm their 
attendance at both pullout inservice and team inservice, one 
sheet for each (note headings). 

Thank you for your assistance. Please call if you have any 
questions . 



Approved: Robert Miner 

Gerald Rosander 
Arthur Carlson 



RSA/mab 
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FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Department of Compensatory Education Services 



MASTER SCHEDULE FOR INSTRUCTIONAL AIDE 
"PULLOUT" INSERVICE 



(See key below) 


CGI 


CG2 


R1 


R2 




| R4 


Ml 


M2 


M3 


M4 


Columbia 


Jan 


Jan 


Feb 


Feb 


j R3 
Mar 


l 

♦ 

{ Mar 


Apr 


Apr 


May 


May 


(St. Alphonsus) 


12 


26 


9 


27 


9 


j 30 

i 


13 


27 


11 


25 


! Teilman 

i 


Jan 


Jan 


Feb 


I 

' Feb 


Mar 


Mar 


Apr 


Apr 


May 


May 


i 

| 

1 


13 


27 


10 


24 


10 


31 


14 


28 


12 


26 


! 

; Franklin 


Jon 


Jan 


Feb 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


Apr 


Apr 


May 


May 


1 

i 

I 


14 


28 


11 


25 


11 


1 


15 


29 


13 


27 


j 

i Lincoln 

[ 


Jan 


Jan 


Feb 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


Apr 


Apr 


May 


May 


1 

1 

i 


15 


29 


13 ! 


26 


12 


2 


16 


30 


14 


28 


\ 

i 

| Colwa 






(Ml) 


(M2) 


(M3) 


(M4) 


(Rl) 


(R2) 


(R3) 


(R4) 


Jon 


Feb 


Feb 


Mar 


Mar 


Apr 


Apr 


May 


May 


June 


! 

1 

| 


19 


2 


16 


2 


16 


6 


20 


4 


18 


1 


J 

Winchell 


Jon 


Feb 


Feb 


Mar 


Mar 


Apr 


Apr 


May 


May 


June 




20 


3 


17 1 


3 


17 


7 


21 


5 


19 


2 


Kirk 














(Ml) 


(Ml) 






Jon 


Feb 


Feb 


Mar 


Mar 


Apr 


Apr 


May 


May 


June 




21 


4 


18 


4 


18 


8 

1 


22 


6 


20 


3 


Jefferson 


1 

Jan J 


Feb 


Feb 


Mar 


Mar 


Apr 


Apr 


May 


May 


June 


1 


22 1 
l 

— , l 


3 

L 


19 


5 

, 


19 


9 

L 


23 


7 


21 


4 



CGI. 

CG2. 



(Child Growth and Development) 
(Child Growth and Development) 



Rl. 


(Reading: 


Vocabulary) 


R2. 


(Reading: 


Phonetic Analysis) 


R3. 


(Reading: 


Structural Analysis) 


R4. 


(Reading : 


Comprehension) 






Ml. (Moth: Numbers and Operations) 

M2. (Math: Sets) 






M3. (Moth: Geometry) 

M4« (Moth: Problem Solving) 



12/19/69 147 
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Item 7 



FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Planning and Research Services 

CLASSROOM AIDE QUESTIONNAIRE 



SCHOOL 



DATE 



On the following pages you will find a number of questions pertaining to your 
experience as a Classroom Aide . Please answer these questions as frankly and 
factually as possible. On the last page you will be asked to write your suggestions 
and criticisms of the Classroom Aide program based on your experiences this year. 

Your responses to the questionnaire are confidential. Do not write your name on the 
questionnaire . 



PART I: General Information About the Job 



O 

ERIC 



1. What was your first month of employment as a classroom aide this academic year 



111 . 



Sept. 69 



26 



21 



Oct .-Dec . 69 



Jan. -Mar. 70 



Apr. -May 70 



2. How many different teachers have you been assigned with during your employment 
as an aide during this academic year? 



_2 i 



J2L 



14 



More than 5 



3. How often did you work with an individual child or with small groups of children, 
helping them with math or reading? 



48 



110 



Never 



Seldom 

(Maybe once a week) 



Often 

(Nearly every day) 



Most of the tine 
(Every day) 



4. Do you like being a Classroom Aide? 



Yes 166 



No 3 



PART II: Inservice Training 



5. How well have you been trained to perform your assigned durites as a Classroom 
Aide? 



-7-5- 



Very well trained 



77 



15 



Tra ined 



148 



Not very well trained 



3 e 42 



6 . 



Who has given you most of your inservice training? (Check one only) 



77 

My teacher 



53 

Resource teachers 



Princ ipal 



Other 



Did you meet outside of class for parts of your inservice other than with 
your teacher? 



Yes 99 



No 25 



8 , 



If Yes to 7, how often did you meet? 

55 81 

Less than once a week 



8 



At least once a week 



More than once each week 



9, 



If Yes to 7, generally how long were your inservice sessions conducted outside 
of the classroom? 



27 



70 



23 



Less than one hour 



Usually one hour 



Usually more than one hour 



10 . 



Are you enrolled in the F.S.C. Extension Math 302 class now being conducted at 
six of the Compensatory Education schools? 



Yes AO 



No 125 



11. If Yes to 10, at which school are you taking your training? 



12 . 



Are you attending the Reading Improvement Course offered by the Adult School? 
(Conducted at Lincoln school) 



Yes 24 



No 141 



13. 



14. 



15. 



Are you enrolled in any other Adult School training programs? 

Ye s 13 N o 151 

Have you attended any Fresno City College courses this academic year? 

Yes 49 No 107 

If Yes to 14, how many units have you been taking? (Add the units for fall and 
spring semester together.) 

1 (2), 11 (3), 12 (6), 3 (8), 6 (9), 1 (11%), 5 (12%), 1 (14), 2 (17) 

2 (18). 1 (18%) . 1 (19). 1 (21%). 1 (22), 1 (23),. 3 (24), 1 (24%), 2 (2_5J 



16. 



17. 



O 

ERIC 



1 (30), 1 (34) 

Have you attended any Fresno State College course this academic year? 

Yes 44 No 121 

If Yes to 16, how many units have you been taking? (Add the units for fall and 
spring semester together.) 

19(2), 2 (3), '1(4), 4(5), 1(6), 1(12), 1(17), 1(20), 1(21) 

2 (24). 2 (24). 1 (26). 2(z9), 3 (30), 1,(31 ). 1 (32), 1 (34) 

3.43 

149 



18. Are you working toward a college degree? 

Yes 87 No 72 

r< 19. Are you working toward a teaching credential? 

I ■ 

l Yes 75 No Z9 

t- 



PART IV: Classroom Aide's Recommendations 



20. In the space provided below, would you tell us any ideas you may have for 

improving the Classroom Aide Program. Use the back of the sheet if you need 
more space for your comments. 



r- 

{■ 

i. 

t 

t 

f 



V 

i 

<* 

t 

f, 

I 

r 



21. In the space provided below, would you tell us any criticisms you may have of 
the Classroom Aide Program. Use the back of the sheet if you need more space 
for your comments. 



22. Do you plan to return as a Classroom Aide next September? 

Ye s 130 No 7 Don't kno w 27 

23. If No to 22, would you please tell us why you do not plan to return. 



1.51 

3.45 
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Item 8 



FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Planning and Research Services 



SCHOOL 



GRADE 



This is a survey of teachers' opinions regarding Study Trips, Classroom Aides, Home- 
School Liaison and Nutritional Break. Teachers at each of the eight Compensatory 
Education Schools are asked to participate in this survey. Please complete the question 
naire and return it to the Office of Planning and Research Services, Fresno City Unified 
School District. 



PART I: Study Trips 

1. Please indicate the number of ESEA Title I study trips that your class has taken 
during the 1969-70 school year. 

17 (1), 25 (2), 35 (3), 22 (4), 18 (5), 17 (6), 8 (7), 6 (8), 11 (12), 2 (20) 

2. Did you find the transportation arrangements to be satisfactory? 

Yes 120 N o 16 

3. If your answer is "No" to question 2, please tell us about the problems you had 
with the busses and the scheduling. 



4. 



Do you believe that the study trips stimulated your students' interest in reading 
and language? 

Yes 116 No 11 Don't kno w 22 

If "Yes" to question 4, in what ways did this increased interest manifest itself? 



{ 

\ 



I 

I';, 

U' 

t 

y>: 

% 

ERIC 
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5. 



6. How often did you use pre-trip classroom preparation as an integral part of the 
study trip? 

Alway s 124 Sometime s 30 Seldo m 3 Neve r 0 

7. How often did you use follow-up activities as an integral part of study trips? 

Alway s 129 Sometime s 25 Seldo m 3 Neve r 0 

8. Do you believe that the motivation derived by the student from the study trips had 
a positive influence in the development of basic skills in language and reading? 

Ye s 116 N o 8 Don't kno w 

9. If "Yes" to question 8, would you please tell us why and how you believe the study 
trips helped to increase your students' performance in language and reading. 



I 



10 , 



11 



Do you feel that study trips should be continued during the next school year? 

Ye s 154 N o 1 Don't kno w 2 

Would you please give us the benefit of any recommendations you may have for 
improving the study trip program. 



f 

t 

f: 

i; 



*0 
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12. Would you please give us any criticisms of the study trip program that you may 
i have . 



5 

i 



! 

j 



\ 

| 

i 

j 

i 

! 

j 

i 

t 

f 

{ 

j 

f 



PART II: Classroom Aide 



i 2 

f 4 * 



ki) 



(i) 



U) 



How many different classroom aides have been assigned to you this academic year? 

1 103 2 49 3 6 4 2 5 5 More than 5 3 

Considering the skill and experience of your aide, indicate what you feel was the 
best utilization of the aide in your classroom. (Check 1st and 2nd choice.) 

37 (2) 1. Helping the teacher with clerical duties. (Example: Taking role, 

distributing books and supplies, picking up and returning instruc- 
tional equipment.) 

58 (2) 2. Helping the teacher by preparing materials for the class. (Example: 
Displaying student work, preparing bulletin boards , preparing work- 
papers, preparing ditto stencils.) 

4 (2) 3. Helping the teacher by caring for the children. (Example: Watching 

the children during recess, assisting children with their clothing, 
assisting the teacher to maintain safety and behavioral standards in 
the classroom.) 



(1) 19 (2) 4 



Helping the teacher by working with an individual child or with small 
groups of children. (Exanple: Reading to small groups of children, 

tutoring students under the teacher's direction.) 



3, How often did your aide work with an individual child or with small groups of 
children, helping them with math or reading? 

0 4 u 



Never 



Seldom 

(Maybe once a week) 



Often 

(Nearly every day) 



Most of the time 
(Every day) 



O 



154 
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4. How often was your aide absent? (If you have had more than one aide, generalize.) 



_S2_ 



0 to 2 days a month 



JJL 



3 to 5 days a month 



More than 5 days a month 



How often was your aide late to work? (If you have had more than one aide, 
generalize.) 



84 



0 to 2 days a month 3 to 5 days a month More than 5 days a month 

In your opinion, was the performance of your aide satisfactory? 

Ye s 82 N o 2 Yes and No (if applicable) 11 

If "No" or "Yes and No" to question 6, will you tell us about the problems you had 
with your aide? 



O 

ERIC 



8 . 



Based on your experience with an aide this year, do you think that the classroom 
aide program should be continued again next year? 



Yes 142 



No 



Don ' t know 



9. 



If the program is to be continued, how can it be improved? (Please give us the 
benefit of your opinions.) 



155 



3.49 




10. Do you have any criticisms of the program as it was conducted this year? 



PART III: Home-School Liaison 



5 

ERIC 



Did you utilize the services of the Home-School Liaison at your school? 

Yes -13 N o 13 

If "Yes" to question 1, what was the principle reason for your referrals to the 
Home-School Liaison? 



72 



19 



22 



27 



35 



Attendance 



Tardiness 



Discipline 



Health 



Other 



If "Yes" to question 1, did the Home-School Liaison take prompt follow-up action 
on your referrals? 



Yes 102 



No 4 



Briefly describe your impressions as to the quality of the follow-up action taken 
on your referrals to the Home-School Liaison. 

Comments indicated that generally speaking follow-up action was prompt 

and action taken satisfactory. < 



156 



3.50 



PART IV: Nutritional Break 



1. Have your students been regular participants in the Nutritional Break program? 

Ye s 160 N o 2 Don't kno w 0 

2. If "Yes" to question 1, has the milk and graham crackers been available for 
distribution regularly at 10:00 a.m. each school day? 



Yes 149 No 7 



3. If "No" to question 2, what problems have you had in obtaining the necessary 
supplies? 



4. Do you believe the Nutritional Break has had any affect on student achievement? 
Please explain. 



5. Do you believe the Nutritional Break has had any affect on student discipline? 
Please explain. 



ADDITIONAL COMMENTS SHOULD BE PLACED ON THE BACK OF THIS SHEET. 



RJH:kw 

4/30/70 
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Item 9 



FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Planning end Research Services 



SCHOOL DATE 



This questionnaire is designed as a survey of the opinions of teachers who have 
been supervising a Fair Chance Intern during the academic year 1969-70. Please 
complete the form and return it to the Office of Planning and Research Services. 

i — ■ — — ■ 

I 

} 

I 

j 1* Did you have a Fair Chance Intern assigned to you this academic year? 



| Yes No 

! 

If your answer is yes to question one, then complete the form. If your 
answer is no, return the form without going any further. 

| 

| 2. When was the Intern assigned? 

! September (9) . January (9) . February (41 



3. How many hours each day was the Intern employed? 
3%- (1). 4(15) 



4. How did you utilize your Intern? 



5. Did you have any problems with your Intern? Please identify. 



6. What is your overall opinion of the Fair Chance Intern program? 



t 

\ 

I 



7. Do you think the function of an Intern in your room further enhanced the 
quality of education for your students? 

9 3 2 
Yes No Don't know 

8. If you had your choice, which would you prefer: 

4 a. An Intern 

9 b. A Student Teacher 

3 c. Neither 

1 d. Either 

Additional comments can be put on the back of this sheet. 



RJH:kw 
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Item 10 



FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Planning and Research Services 



SCHOOL DATE 

l 

\ — 



i This questionnaire Is designed as a survey of Fair Chance Interns regarding 

| their experience In their assignments during the academic year 1969-70. 

Please complete the form and return It to the Office of Planning and Research 
[ Services by May 1, 1970. 



i 

f 

i 

( 

f 

> 

i 

! 

r 

| 

I 



| 

{• 

L 

[ 

l 



l 

l 

\ 

} 

f 

i 

i 

i 

i 



i 

! 






1. What was your first day of employment as a Fair Chance Intern this 
academic year? 

Sept. 1 (1). Sept. 2 (5). Sept. 3 (4), Sept. 7 (1). Sept. 8 (1). Se pt. 15 (1) 

2 . What are your regular hours of employment? 

20 hrs./wk. . 8:00 - 12:00 (11). 8:00 - 12:15 jn 

3. What has been the normal classroom teaching situation? (Check the one 
which Is most typical.) 

A. I spend most of my time preparing materials for the teacher. 

4 B. I help the teacher by working with small groups or Indivi- 

duals. 

8 C. We team teach so that I teach the class on certain days. 

5 D. I am In full charge of the class. My master teacher super- 

vises my work. 

4. Has most of your efforts been directed toward supporting the math and 
language Instruction of your students? 

Yes 13 No 1 Don 1 1 know 



O 

ERIC 



5. If your answer Is no to question four, please tell In which Instructional 
areas most of your efforts were directed. 



160 
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6. Have you made any study trips with your students? 



Yes 13 No 1 



7. If yes to six, how many study trips have you taken with your students? 



1(1), 3(2), 3(3), 4(4), 1(0), 1(7) 



8. Please give us your criticisms of this program. 



9. Please comment as to how you feel this program might be improved. 



Additional comments may be placed on the back of this sheet. 



RJHrkw 
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Item 11 



FRESNO CITY UNIFIH) SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Planning and Research Services 



This questionnaire is designed as a survey of parents' opinions regarding the 
More Capable Learner program. Please complete the form and return it to the 
Office of Planning and Research Services, Fresno City Schools. 



fe: 

r 



1 . 



Has your child been in the More Capable Learner program since it started on 
October 4, 1969? 



Yes A 7 



No 



Don't know 



2 . 



If no to question one, on what date did your child start this program? 
10/11/69, 3/30/70, a fp u wpks after it hegan — — 



3. Has your child been enrolled in this program before? 

Yes 2_ No Aft Don't know 

4. If yes to question three, when? 



5. 



6 . 



How many Saturdays has your child missed since he started the program? 

o (131 f i (ioy 2 fioi. 3 rsi . 4 m . 5 m . 6 m . 7 . U) . a - U -) 

How far in miles does your child travel in going to the Lincoln School from 
your home? (One way) 



7. 



J/4^3^, UZ 0) , 3/4 (1), 1 g i k -J., 1 /? ■ (3), 2 ( 5 ), 3 (7), 3 .- 1/? (3), 4 ( -3 ) - 

4 1/2 (1), 7 (1), 9 (1), 14 (1) 0 , M _ 

How does your child get to and from the Saturday morning program? (Mark one 

only) 



_a. 



JkZ. 



A. Walk 

B. Rides with parents or friend 

C. School bus 

D. Other (Please specify) 



8. Does your child like the program? 

Yes A7 No i Don't know 

.162 



O 
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yr 



9. Please give us your overall criticisms of the program. 



ERjt 



10. Please give us your recommendations for improving this program. 



Add any comments on the back of this sheet. 



RJH:kw 
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SECTION 4 



INTERGROUP RELATIONS ACTIVITIES 



O 
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ABSTRACT 



The main effort of the home-school liaison activities were in direct 
support of the adminstrative function of the school, (making home 
contacts related to absences, tardiness, health and other problems.) 
Although a considerable effort was expended toward reducing the rate 
of absenteeism, liaisons were not able to reduce the percentage of 
children missing 27 or more days of school a year. Liaisons attempt- 
ed to recruit parents for adult school classes by direct contact and 
assisting in the circulation of information regarding courses offered. 
The adult school attendance at the two schools most directly serving 
the target area had a significant drop in attendance from the pre- 
vious year. It is conjectured that these two problems are so broad 
in scope that they go beyond the capabilities of the home-school 
liaison and require a coordinated effort by a larger element of the 
school and community. Liaisons participated in a wide variety of 
activities which served to improve communications between the home 
and the school. The impact of these activities could not be meas- 
ured. 

Twenty-seven exchange assemblies or study trips were conducted during 
the period February 13, 1970 and April 29, 1970. These trips were 
designed to bring minority children from the target area together 
with children from schools that had predominatly white student pop- 
ulations in an enviroment that would provide the maximum opportunity 
for an intercultural exchange experience. Based on teacher post- 
trip evaluation reports, the quality of the experience was improved 
when children were brought together in a rather loosely supervised 
recreational environment. 
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PART ONE 



HOME-SCHOOL LIAISON ACTIVITIES 



I. Objectives 

A. To increase minority student involvement in extracurricular 
and co-curricular activities. 

B. To increase the number of Spanish language communications to 
non-English speaking parents. 

C. To increase the awareness of teachers with regard to feelings 
and individual needs of students. 

D. To increase parent-school contact ratio of minority group 
parents . 

E. To increase minority group attendance at school-sponsored 
activities . 

F. To reduce the number of teacher discipline referrals among 
identified counselees. 

G. To reduce the absentee rate among students identified by the 
school staff. 

H. To increase adult school attendance. 



II. Narrative Description 



The home-school liaison activities for the 1969-70 school year 
were conducted by eight liaisons working in the eight public 
compensatory schools. Seven of these were funded under Title I. 
Their assignments were as follows: 



Albina Romero 
Pete Garcia 
Connie Ramerez 
Elva Sanchez 
Marie Mather shed 

Angie Oftedal 
Juanita Daniels 



Calwa , Full-time 
Jefferson, Full-time 
Teilman, Full-time 
Lincoln, Full-time 
Kirk, Half-time 
Columbia, Half-time 
Franklin, Half-time 
Franklin, Half-time 



Mexican-American 

Mexican-American 

Mexican-American 

Mexican-American 

Black 

Mex lean -Ame r ic an 
Anglo 



O 



June Guzman 
(Not funded 
under Title I) 



Winchell, Half-time, 
Half-time Bilingual 
Secretary 



168 



Mexican-American 



4.2 



Of the seven Title I liaisons, three had been employed by the 
District in a similar capacity prior to the beginning of the 
school year. The other four liaisons were hired as graduates 
of the E.P.D.A. Training Program conducted by the District 
during the Summer of 1969. A job description for home-school 
liaisons unif ormally used through the eight schools is included 
as Item 1 of the Appendix to this section. 



From September through December , 1969 , the home-school liaison 
activities were divided geographically into two areas. A Human 
Relations Consultant working directly under the District Director 
of Human Relations was assigned as coordinator for activities 
conducted within each of the areas. Area I included: Calwa, 

Winchell, Jefferson, Teilman. Area II included: Kirk, Franklin, 

Lincoln, Columbia. Beginning in January, 1970, home-school 
liaison activities were consolidated under one coordinator, 

Mr. Carlos Encinas . Mr. George Finley became responsible for 
coordinating inter cultural exchange activities for the Title 
schools. Both consultants were responsible directly to the 
Director of Compensatory Education. The job description for the 
position of coordinator of home-school liaison activities, as 
revised, is included as Item 2 of this section of the report. 



To assist the coordinator monitor the activities within this 
component, staff meetings were held each week at which time 
technical problems concerning the functions of the job and s P® c ^ al 
case problems were discussed and inservice training was provided. 
In January a monthly recurring report was established which 
provided data related to home-liaison activities from each of the 
eight schools. A copy of the Calwa report for April, 1970, is 
included as Item 3 of the Appendix. Standardized data collection 
formats were developed and these were adopted for use at eac o 
the compensatory schools. The system of data collection included: 



A. Standardized referral forms and referral procedures. 

B. File card system (record of home visits by family). 



C. Home-school liaison log 



D. Monthly recurring report. 

During the 1969-70 school year a total of 14 inservice workshops 
were held for the home-school liaisons. Each workshop was 
approximately 1% to 2 hours in duration. The workshops were 
designed to give the liaison information and training that would 
be of direct value to him in his daily work. As indicated by the 
home-school liaison workshop schedule (see Item 4 of the Appendix) 
the first four workshops were structured to give the liaisons 
information regarding certain departments with which they would 
either be in direct contact or would need information about. Six of 
the workshops were devoted to "Incident Training Sessions." Each 
liaison was given an incident which he read to the group. Then 
the liaison would attempt to tell how he would handle that particular 
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incident. Once he had told how he would handle it, he was 
questioned by the other liaisons and thus had to justify his 
procedures or accept his mistakes and revise his approac . is 
type of training was of great value to the liaisons in that it 
gave them an opportunity to see their mistakes and also be 
exposed to different techniques that could be utilized in their 
work. The last four sessions again were informative type work- 
shops. All consultants used for the workshop were from the 
District with the exception of the gentleman from the Welfare 
Department. Attendance by liaisons was mandatory for each 
inservice meeting. 



III. Evaluation 

It appears that the duties of the home-school liaison are of two 
types: those activities that support the administrative needs of 
the school, and those activities that support the human relations 
programs of the District. Objectives identified with this 
component reflect both areas of responsibility. A check o the 
home visitation logs indicated that the major effort of home 
liaison activities was directed toward home contacts related o 
administrative problems of the school such as discipline, health, 
or tardiness. This seems to be natural since the liaison is 
directly responsible to the principal and the referral sheets 
originated by teachers, principals, nurses, etc., are the prime 
input requiring the liaison to make a telephone call or visit to 
the home. Some activities which might be categorized as relating 
to the function of human relations were: helping to recruit 

parents for school tours, bilingual assistance to teachers during 
parent conferencing, providing assistance to professionals admin- 
istering tests which require bilingual support, recruitment ot 
parents for adult school programs, including special classes 
such as citizenship classes, attending parent advisory group 
meetings, assisting with school programs involving parents, 
identifying and helping to satisfy special needs of poverty area 
children and parents that are related to school functions (trans- 
portation needs, clothing needs, health services). 

Copies of the Home-School Liaison Monthly Operations Reports were 
furnished the Evaluator. These reports deal primarily with those 
activities of the liaison related to administrative support for 
the school. One of the elements In the report is the count of 
the number of bilingual written communications sent to the home. 
Copies of these communications are attached to the report. Ta le 
shows the number of bilingual communications going to the home 
from those schools that have large concentrations of Mexican- 
American students. 
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TABLE I 



NUMBER OF BILINGUAL COMMUNICATIONS SENT TO THE HOME FROM 
SELECTED SCHOOLS HAVING LARGE CONCENTRATIONS OF 
MEXICAN -AMERICAN STUDENTS, JANUARY 
THROUGH MAY, 1970. 





School 


Count 


Calwa 


(667„ Mexican -American) 


18 


Jefferson 


(59% Mexican-American) 


15 


Lincoln 


(36% Mexican-American) 


10 


Teilman 


(497o Mexican-American) 


6 



No count was made of the number of bilingual telephone contacts or 
bilingual parent conferences. Without base line data from the 
previous year, it is not possible to positively state that there 
was an increase in bilingual communications as called for in t e 
objectives. The data does indicate that schools which had 
large concentrations of Mexican -American children were utilizing 
their bilingual liaisons for translating messages and telephone 
conversations. Bilingual liaisons assisted psychoraetris ts and 
school psychologists in the retesting of Mexican -American students 
for special placement; they also assisted teachers in parent con- 
ferencing . 



A questionnaire was circulated to teachers which asked them to 
comment regarding services rendered by liaisons. (See Item o 
the Appendix to Section 5, Auxiliary Services.) Responses to the 
questions were as follows: 

A. Did you utilize the services of the Home-School Liaison 
at your school? 

Yes 113 No 13 



B. If "Yes" to question 1, what was the principle reason 
for your referrals to the Home-School Liaison? 

72 19 22 27 _ _3J5 — 

Attendance Tardiness Discipline Health Other 

C. If "Yes" to question 1, did the Home-School Liaison take 
prompt follow-up action on your referrals? 

Yes 102 No 4 
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D. 



Briefly describe your impressions as to the quality of 
the follow-up action taken on your referrals to the 
Home-School Liaison. 

Comments indicated that generally speaking follow-up 
action was prompt and action taken satisfactory. 



The responses to the questionnaire would indicate a wide-spread 
utilization of the liaisons' services by teachers. This does not 
correlate with data collected from the referral section of the 
monthly reports. Assuming a 20-day month for the four months, 
January through April , the number of teacher referrals averaged 
from between one to two per day. Interviews with each of the 
liaisons indicated that many teachers were reluctant to take the 
time necessary to prepare a referral slip and that the number of 
referrals varied with some teachers never asking for services. 

The recurring reports further indicate that the volume of referrals 
from teachers varied considerably from school to school. 

Generally speaking, the reporting and data collection systems were 
standardized for the eight schools and the job description for the 
home-school liaison was the same for each of the eight schools. 
However, the utilization of the liaisons' services differed 
considerably from school to school. 

The reason most often given for making a referral was "attendance 
problem." The reason given for most home visitations dealing 
with school problems (as apart from self-initiated human relations- 
type home contacts which are on a positive basis) was attendance. 
Attendance patterns were the subject of a special research study. 

A 15 percent random sample was made of attendance data collected 
from the student attendance cards for the eight public compensatory 
schools and the three control schools for both 1968-69 and 1969-70 
school years. (See Table II) Attention was focused on the per- 
centage of children absent 27 or more school days out of the 177 
days of school available. Both excused and unexcused absences were 
counted. Students who enrolled after September 30, or transferred 
before June 1, were included in the random selection, but were not 
included in the tally of absences. School days missed prior to 
enrollment or after transfer were not counted as days absent. 
Students who had a break in enrollment of more than ten school days 
were not included in the count. The results of this study indicated 
that there was no change in percentage of students missing 27 or 
more school days during 1969-70 than during 1968-69 at the compens- 
atory schools; while at the control schools the absences in this 
category rose 17.. Additional data related to the study are in- 
cluded as Item 6 or the Appendix. 



TABLE II 



PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN ABSENT 27 OR MORE SCHOOL 
DAYS DURING 1968-69 AND 1969-70 
SCHOOL YEARS .* 



School 



1969-70 
Percentage 
Absent 27+ Days 



1968-69 
Percentage 
Absent 27+ Days 



Calwa 


8% 


11% 


Columbia 


8% 


7% 


Jefferson 


9% 


5% 


Franklin 


5% 


6% 


Kirk 


11% 


2% 


Lincoln 


9% 


8% 


Teilman 


5% 


10% 


Winchell 


9% 


10% 


Total Experimental 


8% 


8% 


Control 






Carver 


7% 


Not Available 


Lowell 


7% 


5% 


Webster 


10% 


9% 


Total Control 


8% 


7% 



^Source: 15% random sample, data taken from individual 

attendance cards. 



The home-school liaisons participating in a campaign designed to 
increase parent participation in the Adult School programs. Part 
of this effort was directed at general circulation of information 
regarding the Adult School offerings. Part of the effort was 
directed toward enrollment in specific courses such as citizenship 
classes and home -economics classes. Adult School attendance for 
courses offered at Edison High School and Sequoia Junior High for 
fiscal year 1969-70 were compared with attendance for 1968-69. 
These two schools were selected because the adult participants at 
these schools reside predominately in the target area. Roosevelt 
High School had the largest selection of course offerings and t e 
largest number of total participants, but the enrollment include 
a large percentage of adults who did not reside in the target area 
Units of Adult School Averaged Daily Attendance (one unit A.D.A. 
represents 525 student attendance hours) were used for this com- 
parison. The data in Table III shows that there was a large drop 
in enrollment at both schools from fiscal year 1969 to fiscal year 

1970. 
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TABLE III 



ADULT SCHOOL ATTENDANCE,* FISCAL YEARS 1969 AND 
1970 AT EDISON AND SEQUOIA 



Courses 

Offered 


Fiscal Year 
1969 


Fiscal Year 
1970 


Edison . _ __ 


Elementary Subjects 


24.08 


15.55 


Typing 


3.45 


3. 56 


All Other 


5.78 


.42 


Total Units A.D.A. 


33.31 


19 . 56 


Sequoia 


Elementary Subjects 


47.55 


41. /5 
8.76 


Citizenship 


6 .00 


English for Foreign Speaking 


21.06 


17.91 


All Other 


• 87 


.00 


Total Units A.D.A. 


75.48 


68.42 



*Source: Adult School Office 



Summary 



The objective "to increase minority student involvement in extra- 
curricular and co-curricular activities" was a hold over from the 
prior year's program that included secondary schools. The objective 
had only limited application at the elementary level. No assess- 
ment was made. 

The objective related to "increasing the number of Spanish language 
communications" was attained. Each of the four schools which had 
greater than 25% Mexican -American student population had a bilingual 
liaison assigned. Written communications sent to homes from these 
schools were bilingual after February 1970. In addition to written 
communications, liaisons assisted the instructional staff by trans- 
lating telephone communications when necessary. Home visitations 
by bilingual liaisons also served to augment communications with 
Spanish speaking parents. 

The objective "to increase the awareness of teachers with regards 
to feelings and individual needs of students" was successfully 
attained. This objective was attained through the actions pro- 
grammed as a part of several components. A significant contri- 
bution was provided by the inservice training directed specifically 
at this objective. Classroom aides working with teachers in each 
classroom contributed to this end by interpreting the feelings of 
the students in terms of their experience as residents of the tar- 
get community and members of minority groups. The liaisons con- 
tributed by their more than 3600 home visits plus an unmeasured 
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number of telephone contacts with the home, a large percentage of 
which resulted from teacher referrals. Reports Indicated that the 
liaisons took 100% follow-up action on these referrals providing 
the teacher and staff with information regarding the home and the 
community. 

The objective M to increase parent-school contact ratio of minority 
group parents 11 was attained. Monthly operating reports indicated 
this objective was fulfilled in a number of ways. In addition to 
the home visits and other home contacts handled by liaisons, the 
liaisons were active participants in the Cinco de Mayo celebration 
and other school events. They attended parent group meetings. In 
the latter activity they represented the school and had the advan- 
tage of dealing less formally with parents than possibly teachers 
or administrators could. 

Success of the objective "to reduce the number of teacher discip- 
line referrals among identified counselees" could not be measured 
since records are not maintained which provide objective data. In 
this regard, it has been suggested that standardized discipline 
referral forms be adopted at the elementary schools similar to 
those now used in the District's Junior High Schools. It is esti- 
mated that 15% of all referrals and home contacts by liaisons are 
related to discipline problems. 

The two objectives related to attendance of students at target 
schools and enrollments in the Adult School were not attained. 
There was no improvement in attendance of students missing 27 or 
more school days during the 1969-70 school year as compared with 
the 1968-69 school year. Adult School attendance dropped signi- 
ficantly from the previous year. These two problems are so broad 
in scope by their nature that coordinated effort on the part of 
the school and community is needed to affect an improvement. 
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PART TWO 



INTERCULTURAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 



I. Objectives: 

A. To increase interaction and dialogue among students of 
varying ethnic, national and socioeconomic backgrounds. 



II. Narrative Description: 

The coordinator for the Intercultural Exchange Activities assumed 
his new role in January, 1970. He had previously been responsible 
for the coordination of home "School liaison activities in 
Area II. The coordinator assisted teachers with planning and 
implementing cultural and exchange assemblies involving each of 
the eight public compensatory schools and St. Alphonsus School. 
Twenty- seven exchange assemblies or study trips were conducted 
during the period February 13, 1970, through April 29, 1970. 

These are briefly described on the following two pages. Note 
that in addition to the traditional visits to other schools, the 
program included combined study trips to a number of places of 
interest in the community and a picnic at Millerton Lake. Parents 
from both compensatory and non-compensatory schools accompanied 
the trips with the students. 

In the conduct of the exchanges, a student from the compensatory 
school was paired with a student from the non-compensatory school 
in a sort of "buddy system." When the bus arrived each student 
was assigned a "buddy" that he or she was to be with until the 
end of the exchange. If possible, the students from the non- 
compensatory school were picked up first and brought to the 
compensatory school so that the students from the non-compensatory 
school would gain the benefits of the visit to the target area. 
(Viewing both communities, housing, businesses, etc.) 

Teachers were asked to evaluate each of the trips with their 
students. A standard study trip evaluation form was submitted to 
the Director of Compensatory Education following each trip. A 
copy of one of these evaluation reports is included as Item 5 of 
the Appendix. 



III. Evaluation 

The Intercultural Experience activities were late starting; however, 
the program described in the Narrative Description indicates the 
volume of activity as well as the approach. Students of paired 



FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Department of Compensatory Education Services 



IN TERCUL TURAL EXCHANGES AND ASSEMBLIES 

Number of 
Students 

FEBRUARY 

February 13, 1970 Franklin and Pyle 5th graders attended the Fresno 70 

State College Black Studies Program during Negro 
History Week. 

February 17, 1970 Carver presented a Negro History Program to the 65 

Fremont student body. 

February 20, 1970 Carver presented Negro History Program to Dailey 150 

student body. 

February 25, 1970 Lincoln presented Negro History Program to Holland 150 

student body. 

February 26, 1970 Jefferson presented Negro History and National 350 

Brotherhood Program to Dailey student body. 

February 28, 1970 Students from Teilman and Malloch went to the 75 

Convention Center to see "Little Red Riding 
Hood." 

MARCH 

March 3, 1970 Winchell and Norseman exchange. 65 

March 10, 1970 The Fresno High School play ’’Fences" was 75 

presented to the Columbia PTA. 

March 12, 1970 Jefferson and Rowell visited the Air Terminal. 80 

March 18, 1970 Franklin and Manchester kindergarten exchange. 65 

March 19, 1970 Franklin and Gibson visited Duncan Ceramics. 

March 19, 1970 Franklin and Gibson 3rd graders visited the Fresno 

Museum. 

March 19, 1970 Wolters presented assembly to Calwa at 11:00 a.m. 

Had lunch at Calwa. At 1:00 p.m. Wolters 
presented their assembly to Carver. 

March 19 , 1970 The Fresno High School play "Fences" was 

presented to Scandinavian School during a faculty 
meeting . 



Number of 
Students 



APRIL 



April 


3, 


1970 


Lincoln and Bullard to Lost Lake. 


70 


April 


3, 


1970 


Calwa to Thomas School. 


70 


April 


7, 


1970 


Franklin and Kratt to Madera (Train Ride). 


70 


April 


7, 


1970 


Franklin and Gibson to Fresno State College. 
Lunch at Gibson. 


85 


April 


7, 


1970 


Addams and Teilman to Producer's Dairy. 


70 


April 


9, 


1970 


Addams and Teilman to Harpain's Dairy. 


70 


April 


9, 


1970 


Jefferson and Rowell to Millerton (2 buses). 


75 


April 


10, 


1970 


Lincoln and Bullard to Lost Lake. 


90 


April 


17, 


1970 


Franklin and Gibson to Junior Museum (2 buses). 


85 


April 


24, 


1970 


Teilman and Addams to Kearney Mansion. 


65 


April 


27, 


1970 


Powers to Jefferson. Play "Knights of the 
Square Table." 


60 


April 


29, 


1970 


Jefferson and Rowell to Friant Dam. 


75 


April 


29, 


1970 


Calwa to Norseman, and Addams. Assembly. 


80 
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schools were brought together in a semi-recreational environment 
and, if encouraged, shared an enjoyable experience together. A 
sample of the Study Trip Evaluation Reports revealed that not all 
trips provided the interaction desired. In one of the reports the 
comments were: "To begin with the children were made to stay in 

their original groups closely supervised by the mothers." Thin 
would not fulfill the objectives of the program. Another comment: 
"The time available was entirely too short to achieve the hoped 
for results. We found we were too busy just getting the planned 
activities completed. When we plan another exchange, I intend to 
have more time for the two classes to work and play together, 
otherwise the exchange has lost its value." On the other hand, there 
were the comments: "The day was a beautiful experience. The 

students assumed responsibility for planning the day and executing 
their plans. Everyone was involved." What appears to be needed is 
a type of inservice which will prepare teachers and parents 
accompanying the trips so that the maximum value will result from 
these experiences. 



Summary 

The objective "to increase interaction and dialogue among students 
of varying ethnic, national and socio-economic backgrounds" was 
attained. The program was late in its implementation but in the 
three months February through April, there were 27 exchanges and 
assemblies. Efforts to improve the quality of these experiences 
resulted in the testing of some new approaches to involvement 
which, based on teacher evaluations of these exchanges, have con- 
siderable merit. Hie idea of recreation periods as a part of a 
study trip experience to provide an opportunity for greater mix- 
ing is one of these approaches . 
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APPENDIX 



Items 



1. Job Description for Noncertif icated 
Home-School Liaison 



2. Job Description for Home-School Liaison 
Coordinator 



3. Home-School Liaison Monthly Operations 
Report 



4.17 



4. Home-School Liaison - Inservice Workshop 

Schedule 

5. Study Trip Evaluation 



6. Table of Comparative Statistics 
(Absences) 1969-70 
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ITEM 1 



FRESNO CITY UN I TIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Department of Compensatory Education Services 

JOB DESCRIPTION FOR NONCERTIFICATED 
HOME- SCHOOL LIAISON 
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1. Directly responsible to the principal of assigned school. 

2. Monitored by coordinator of Home-School Liaison program. 

3. Serve as a resource person to Principal, Teachers, Faculty Human 
Relations Committees, Student Human Relations Committees and Com- 
munity Organizations. 

4 . Assist in the registration of students who have difficulty with 
the English language. 

5 . Assist school personnel in the composition and translation of 
written communications in Spanish. 

6. Make or receive phone calls for school personnel when communicating 
with families where Spanish is the only language spoken in the home. 

7. Make home calls in order to improve the conmunication between home 
and the school . 

8. Serve as a resource person to students new to the district or to 
an individual school . 

9. Encourage students of minority and low socio-economic background 
to seek leadership roles on campus and to participate in school 
activities . 

10. Serve as a resource person to parents in regard to school functions, 
school policy and student performance. 

11. Recruit parents to affiliate and be active in parent clubs, and 
other citizen groups. 

12. Serve on the Compensatory Parent Advisory Committee of assigned 
school . 

13. Encourage adults to utilize the Fresno Adult School program. 

14. Attend all meetings and workshops of assigned school. 

15. Attend Liaison bi-monthly inservice workshops conducted by the 
coordinator. 

16. Attend weekly staff meetings conducted by the coordinator. 
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JOB DESCRIPTION FOR NONCERTIFICATED 
HOME- SCHOOL LIAISON 

17 . Make weekly reports regarding week's activity to principal and 
coordinator . 

18. Maintain a constant line of communication with the principal and 
program coordinator. 

19. Continuously work towards implementing the objective stated on 
page 115 of the 1969-70 E.S.E.A. Title I Application that relate 
to the Elementary Compensatory School. 
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Item 2 



FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Department of Compensatory Education Services 



JOB DESCRIPTION FOR HOME -SCHOOL LIAISON 
COORDINATOR 



1. Directly responsible to Director of Compensatory Education. 

2. Serve as coordinator for the Home-School Liaison program. 

3. Meet and work cooperativley with principals in the Compensatory 
Education schools to further develop Home-School Liaison program. 

4. Assist Liaison in special home-calls and cases. 

5. Regularly provide field information regarding the problems and concerns 
of the community to the director of Human Relations. 

6. Meet and assist administrators, teachers, youths, parents individually 
and in groups in their efforts to understand and resolve school related 

problems . 

7. Provide specialized consultant services on emergency tasks for assigned 
periods as directed. 

8. Develop and conduct bi-monthly inservice workshops for Home-School Liaison 
personnel. 

9. Attend Compensatory Education Target School and Central Advisory Committee 
meetings. 

10. Make reports to Director of Compensatory Education on regular basis. 

11. Conduct weekly staff meetings for Home-School Liaison personnel. 
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FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT Item 3 

Office of Planning and Research Services 

HOME- SCHOOL LIAISON MONTHLY OPERATIONS REPORT 



SCHOOL Calwa 



FOR MONTH OF April 



PART Is Report of Recurring Activities 



DATE: 



A. REFERRALS 



Sour ce : 

Principal Referrals 
Teacher Referrals 
Nurse Referrals 
Other 

Total 
Status : 

Action Completed 

Action Pending 
(This Month) 

Action Pending 
(Prior Months) 

Total 



47 



56 



55 



Discipline Problem 
Attendance Problem 
Tardiness Problem 
Health Problem 
Other 

Total 



36 



18 



56 



56 



Number made : 



B. 



52 



HOME VISITATIONS 

Reason for Visit: 
Discipline Problem 
Attendance Problem 
Health Problem 
Tardiness Problem 
Other Problem 



C. BILINGUAL PUBLICATIONS 



Number distributed 

(current month) _ § 

(Please attach copies of each publication 
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33 
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| Home School Liaison Monthly Operations Report: 
\ page 2 
i' continued 
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PART II: Report of special projects 



{ — - - — — -- — ■■ ‘ — — 

| 

! In the space below, identify each special project and give a brief description of the 
action you have taken with tegards to the implementation of the project. Also, tell 
how many people are involved, dates of activities, and give your evaluation as to the 
status of the project. 



Attended meetings at Dr. James' office and he explained E.M.R. testing procedure 
and how we would help Spanish surname students in Fresno City. On the 6th we 
started testing and did it half days until we finished. 

f Helped two families enroll their students in preschool. 

Helped Mr. Herzberg, Sequoia Junior High School find an aide for Mrs. Short's 
class (Eleanor Mendoza) . 

I 

Had an opportunity to view Dr. Glasser's films. 

Made arrangements for Mr. Phil Sanchez and Professor Ralph Vigil to be speakers 
at the Cinco de Mayo celebration. Types list of aides and contacted them for 
help for the celebration. Helped collect goods for the Bingo game and arrange 
to have some male help to set up the booths. 

■ 

* 

j Helped record children 's Mexican games. 

1 

j 

j Went to Mexican store with teachers to purchase articles for decorations, etc. 

! Cinco de Mayo. Borrowed Mexican articles and helped set them up. 

Sgt. Anderson, Sheriff's Department, came by and needed help (information). Few 
days later returned to thank me for the help the information had been to him. 

Was a participant on a panel at KGST radio station on scholarships. 

i 

| Spent much time calling parents for appointments on Parent-Teacher Conferences. 

| Served as interpreter on several occasions. 

| Attended five evening meetings (numerous hours involved). 

S Attended three day inservice meetings here at Calwa. 



i 

i 
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APPROVED : 



Home Liaison 



Principal 



FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Department of Compensatory Education Services 

HOME-SCHOOL LIAISON - INSERVICE WORKSHOP SCHEDULE 



Item 4 



October 9 

October 22 

November 7 
November 21 



"Working With Attendance Department" 
(Merlin H. Miller) 

"Working With Health Department" 
(Katherine M. Pavlovich) 



- * 



Understanding the Compensatory Education Program" 

"The Stamp Program and How It Works" 

(Welfare Department Representative) 



December 5 - "Incident Training Session I" 



January 8 
January 22 



- "Incident Training Session II" 

- "Techniques for Interviews" 
(Gordon Graves) 



February 11 
February 26 



"Incident Training Session III" 
"Incident Training Session IV" 



March 12 
April 9 
April 23 



- "Incident Training Session V" 



"Interviewing and Observing Children" 
(Dr. James) 

"Testing and the Bilingual Child" 

(Dr. James) 



May 14 - "Report Review" 

(Carlos Ehcinas) 

May 28 - "Report Review" 

(Carlos Encinas) 
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Item 5 



FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Department of Compensatory Education Services 



STUDY TRIP EVALUATION 



Date of tri p May 2, 1970 

Teacher 

or 

Teachers Jack D« Bedrosian. Et. Al. — ■ 1 - 

Grade level 4 School Franklin and Muir 

Place of visitation Columbia Stat e Park _ — - — 

Number of students involve d 1 55 — 

Anticipated goals To give first hand knowledge and experience of earjjr 

California life and areas of habitats. Expose s tudents to condlt lons_and 

characteristics of early Californians. — 



How well goals were 

anme Irnotjledee of Ol 


attained Students were interested enough to gain 


roblems existing in the past--thls was shown by their — 


actions and attitudes at the site* _ _ - — — — — 




Anecdotal records 


Trip was also extremely successful from a standpoint of 


mi vvUv 4 ^ www «• 

nil hirfll relations . 


Students from both schools enjoyed themselves and one _ 


another immensely. . — ■ — 



Brief teacher resume A very good study trip cultural relations 

combination. Everything went off well with very l ittle difficulties. — Tri£ 
has to be considered a success. . ■ 
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Fresno City Unified School District 
Office of Planning and Research Services 
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SECTION 5 



PARBNT INVOLVEMENT AND PARTICIPATION 



ABSTRACT 



The focus of efforts during 1969-70 was directed at the development , 
inservice, and involvement of target school parent advisory groups 
and the Central Advisory Committee. These efforts were effective 
and this aspect of the program was a success. 



Special events such as Cinco De Mayo and Negro History Week were 
accorded special attention. Parent conferencing was held at each 
target school at least twice each school year. Some school tours 
were conducted for parents. Bilingual communications were prepared 
when notices were sent to homes at the schools with more than 257. 
Mexican-American student populations. Activities of the Home-School 
Liaisons are discussed in Section 4, Intercultural Exchange Component. 
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SECTION 5 



PARENT INVOLVED T AND PARTICIPATION 



I. Objectives: 

A. To assist in identifying the educational needs of students and 
to help in the development of programs to meet those needs. 

B. To assist in the evaluation of those programs, and to recommend 
changes needed. 

C. To help communicate information about the school to Its neighbor 
hood. To serve as sounding boards to the community, helping to 
bring the concerns of the neighborhood or the school to school 
administrators. 

D. To assist in coordinating the community's resources in order to 
support the educational and cultural enrichment needs of the 
neighborhood. 



II. Narrative Description: 

A. Development of the Central Parent Advisory Committee 

Early in September the project coordinator screened the lists of 
members of the Central Parent Advisory Committee and the Target 
School Parent Advisory Groups submitted as a part of the 1969-70 
Reapplication. Some of the parents were no longer in the 
community, some were instructional aides employed by the District, 
and others were PTA officers that could not do both jobs and 
consequently had to resign from membership in one of the 
advisory groups, or from the Central Advisory Committee. 

The first meeting in September was a planning meeting with five 
advisory members from the 1968-69 Advisory Comnittee attending. 

The second meeting was attended by only two of the original 
group. Plans were made for the October meeting of members from 
all the target schools. 

People from each Compensatory school attended a pot-luck meeting 
at Irwin Junior High, October 8, 1969. At this time the 
coordinator explained that this was a citizens' group and was 
theirs to develop; the people employed by the school district 
Compensatory program were not encouraged to be members of the 
Central Advisory Committee. Suggestions were given to the parents 
as to activities in which they might participate. Interim 
officers were elected at the October meeting. 



Meetings continued to be held throughout the remainder of the 
school year. It was the practice to vary the location of the 
meetings so that a number of target schools served as a facility 
for this purpose including St. Alphonsus, the non-public school 
participating in the Title I program. Minutes of the Central 
Advisory Committee meetings were published and distributed to 
interested persons. A copy of the April 24, 1970, minutes is 
included as Item 1 of the Appendix to this section of the report 
The dates of the Central Advisory Committee meetings and the 
number of people attending were as follows: 



October 8, 1969 - 40 
November 19 , 1969 - 20 
December 2, 1969 - 45 
December 10, 1969 - 23 
January 14, 1970 - 22 
January 10, 1970 - 46 
March 13, 1970 - 38 



March 


30, 


1970 - 31 


April 


24, 


1970 - 70 


May 


7, 


1970 - 19 


May 


13, 


1970 - 45 


May 


26, 


1970 - 86 


June 


10, 


1970 - 35 



Membership of the Central Advisory Committee initially consisted 
of two members from eacn target school and one representative 
each from Rowell and Sequoia, which were in the Migrant Project, 
a representative from Carver, and a representative from Community 
Service Organization. By Spring, 1970, the membership structure 
evolved to include: two representatives from each of the eight 

public target schools and two representatives from the non-public 
target school, one representative each from Rowell and Sequoia, 
representatives from each of the following community agencies. 
Fresno City College, Health Department, Association of Mexican- 
American Educators, Comnunity Service Organization, and Economic 
Opportunities Commission. A list of names of the Central Advisory 
Conmittee members is included as Item 2 of the Appendix. 



The Central Advisory Committee has met with all of the principals 
from the compensatory schools. The director, language and 
mathematics coordinators, and evaluators, have attended meetings 
to report and talk with the members. Amendments to the Summer 
program were discussed in detail at the April meeting. On the 
26th of May the Central Advisory Committee met with Mr. Dann, 
Superintendent of Fresno City Unified School District, and key 
members of his staff. This was an open meeting attended by 86 
people held in the Fresno County Schools Auditorium. As a result 
of this meeting, a working committee was formed which included 
representatives from the parent groups at each school and 
members of the District staff. This working committee will have, 
among other responsibilities, the role of interpreting the State 
Guidelines as they apply to the local situation. 

Summer writing teams working on the preparation of the 1970-71 
Reapplication and the development of decentralized Title I 
programs for each of the target schools included parents 
selected by Target School Advisory Groups. The activities of 
these writing teams will be covered in detail in a supplement to 
this report related to the summer program. 



B. Development of the Target School Advisory Groups 
Calwa 

ft 

A member of the 1968-69 Advisory Committee was contacted and he 
tock a leading role in the development of the Parent Group. The 
Calwa Parents' Club, and a predominately Spanish speaking 
organization "Comite Social," were contacted and the Compensatory 
Program was explained. Both ^roups were active in the area. At 
the first Advisory meeting they discussed parents' concerns about 
the school. Originally, meetings were scheduled once a month, 
but after January the Calwa committee met twice a month. The 
more frequent meetings solidified the committee and kept it up to 
date on what was happening. Moat of the same ten to 12 parents 
continued to attend. They wer predominately Mexican -American 
parents who were, in general, aware and sensitive to the educational 
situation. There were points of conflict between the school 
administration and the parents, but these were resolved. 




The dates of meetings and the number of people attending were 
as follows: 

December 8 , 1969 - 26 
January 7 , 1970 - 20 
January 21, 1970 - 12 
February 4, 1970 - 15 
February 18 , 1970 - 12 
March 11 , 1970 - 12 

Columbia 

The committee has been difficult to develop. The principal 
carried the initiative initially. A meeting or two was held. 

The coordinator attended one of these meetings. Five people 
attended and a chairman was elected. At the next meeting a 
larger group attended and the Compensatory Program was explained. 
The group broke up into sections and discussed their concerns 
about the school. At the next meeting the number attending was 
small again. More meetings were held. The chairman resigned and 
a new chairman was elected. The newly elected chairman had been 
previously involved with PTA at the school. New members were 
added to the committee and these members became active. Some 
difficulties in communications between the committee and the 
administration were experienced. The attendance stabilized and 
the committee began to function effectively. 

The dates of meetings and the number of people attending were 
as follows: 



December 


9, 


1969 - 5 


April 


25, 


1970 


January 


28, 


1970 - 8 


April 


28, 


1970 


February 


3, 


1970 - 12 


May 


5, 


1970 


February 


18, 


1970 - 9 


May 


20, 


1970 


March 


12, 


1970 - 14 


June 


4, 


1970 


April 


2, 


1970 - 13 


June 


9, 


1970 


April 


16, 


1970 - 7 
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March 18, 1970 - 12 
April 1 , 1970 - 12 
April 22, 1970 - 17 
April 30, 1970 - 7 
May 27, 1970 - 15 



Franklin 



The committee was not difficult to form because a Parent's 
Organization and a Dad's Club were already formed and active. 

The Compensatory Program was explained to the parents at one of 
their meetings, and an Advisory Group was later organized. The 
Group has been very active working with teachers and the school 
administration. The instructional program has been explained 
to the Group. They held a community parents' meeting. The 
Group worked on the budget for the 1970-71 school year and 
organized subcommittees to work on drop-out prevention, 

Gosmunity development, and parent participation. The Group has 
made it a point to include all the elements o£ the community in 
their development. The Franklin Advisory Group took a leading 
role in the Compensatory Program. The members of the Group were 
knowledgeable parents who devoted many hours working with the 
staff and the administration. 

The dates of meetings and the number of people attending were as 
follows: 



November 


17, 


1969 


- 


15 


April 


5, 


1970 


- 


11 


F ebruary 


2, 


1970 


- 


15 


April 


14 , 


1970 


- 


30 


February 


20, 


1970 


- 


12 


April 


20, 


1970 


- 


10 


February 


27, 


1970 


• 


15 


May 


10, 


1970 


- 


8 


March 


15, 


1970 


• 


8 


May 


21, 


1970 


- 


23 


March 


16, 


1970 


- 


40 


June 


2, 


1970 


- 


15 


March 


25, 


1970 


- 


10 


June 


4, 


1970 


- 


40 


March 


31, 


1970 


- 


10 


June 


9, 


1970 


- 


8 



Jefferson 

The Advisory Group was formed with the leadership role being 
taken by interested members from PTA. This was a small, but 
strong nucleus from which to start. The leader of the Group was 
a member of the 1968-69 Advisory Committee and therefore knew 
about the Compensatory Program. As the year progressed more 
and more minority people attended the sessions. There was a 
need to include representation from the black families in the 
community. A subcommittee worked on the budget, and another 
committee worked on the writing team. The group elected new 
leaders for the 1970-71 school year and elected a representative 
to the committee working with the District on the interpretation 
of the State Guidelines. The group was very active in various 
aspects of the Compensatory Program and worked in harmony with 
the principal. 

The dates of meetings and the number of people attending were as 
follows: 



0c tober 


22, 


1969 - 5 


April 


24, 


1970 - 15 


November 


5, 


1969 - 35 


May 


6, 


1970 - 18 


February 


16, 


1970 - 18 


May 


13, 


1970 - 15 


February 


25, 


1970 - 17 


May 


25, 


1970 - 12 


March 


5, 


1970 - 20 


June 


9, 


1970 - 18 


April 


2, 


1970 - 15 









St. Alphonsus 



The committee was not formed until after the Review Team's 
visit in December, 1969. A Parents' meeting was held at which 
time the Compensatory Project Director and the Inservice 
Coordinator explained the program. The school was not parti- 
cipating in a full Compensatory Program and the parents were 
interested in getting more assistance. At other meetings the 
Title I Program was explained in more detail. The committee 
worked with the school administration in developing the services. 
They worked on the budget. The overall representation was 
good. The committee was active and functioned well. 



The dates of 
follows: 

January 
February 
February 
March 

March 16, 1970 

March 26, 1970 

April 16, 1970 - 18 



of people attending was as 



April 


23, 


1970 - 7 


May 


12, 


1970 - 7 


May 


21, 


1970 - 11 


June 


3, 


1970 - 13 


June 


5, 


1970 - 12 


June 


6, 


1970 - 12 


June 


10, 


1970 - 14 



meetings and the number 



28, 1970 - 35 
9, 1970 - 25 
18, 1970 - 15 
3, 1970 - 15 

- 9 

- 9 



Wlnchell 



The committee was formed from a list of parents suggested in 
the Spring of 1968-69. Parents were invited to attend a general 
session. They were divided into small groups where they expressed 
their concerns. The Compensatory Program was explained. Another 
meeting was scheduled and a committee formed. The leadership role 
was assumed by members of the PTA. There was an effort on the 
part of the school administration to include all elements of the 
community on the committees. Meetings were held where the 
Language, Mathematics, and Bilingual Programs were explained. A 
subcommittee worked on the budget with the staff and the 
administration. The two representatives to the Central Advisory 
Committee resigned and replacements will be needed. 



The dates of meetings and the number of people attending were as 
follows: 



November 13, 1969 - 15 April 14, 1970 - 22 

January 29, 1970 - 60 April 16, 1970 - 16 

February 17, 1970 - 20 April 28, 1970 - 16 

March 17, 1970 - 22 

Lincoln 

The parent group was difficult to form because there was a lack 
of communication. A meeting was held at which time a chairman 
was elected. At this time the school administration assumed 
responsibility for developing the parent group. A parent 
meeting was called at which the principal explained the instructional 
program and recruited committee members. Meetings were held to 



work on the budget. The administration strived to get partici- 
pation from both Negro and Mexican -American parents in the 
community. At one tine there were some problems in this 
regard, but these were resolved. 

The dates of meetings and the number of people attending were as 
follows : 



December 10, 1969 - 6 

January 8, 1970 - A 
February 17, 1970 - 7 

March 3, 1970 - 10 



April 15, 1970 - 12 

May 25, 1970 - 15 

June 9 , 1970 - 8 



Teilman 

Two parents from PTA assisted in the formation of the committee. 
The Parent Group was quite small from the first. A few meetings 
were held and then a large group session was held, at which 
parents were divided into small groups to discuss their concerns 
about the school. The committee has changed leadership, because 
of other commitments by the chairman. There has been an effort 
made to include Mexican-American , Negro, and Anglo parents in 
the group. The representation at the Central Advisory Committee 



has faltered 


, but 


the parent 


group has continued 


to function. 


The dates of 


meetings 


and the 


number of people a 


t tending were 


follows : 












October 


21, 


1969 


- A 


March A , 


1970 - A 


November 


20, 


1969 


- 6 


March 20 , 


1970 - 7 


January 


20, 


1970 


- 30 


April 7, 


1970 - 9 


January 


28, 


1970 


- 20 


May 5 , 


1970 - 7 


February 


19, 


1970 


- 15 


June 5 , 


1970 - 6 



Kirk 

The Advisory Committee has had a difficult time developing. At 
first there was an Advisory Group already formed from the 
previous year; but the composition and leadership was not 
according to the State Guidelines. Instructional aides visited 
some of the homes of parents to recruit membership for the 
parent group. The chairman of the group resigned and a new 
chairman elected. The group continued to function, but was not 
represented at the Central Advisory Committee meetings in April 
and May. 



The dates of meetings and the number of people attending were as 
follows: 



December 


A, 


1969 - 20 


April 


1A, 


1970 - 10 


January 


19, 


1970 - 12 


April 


28, 


1970 - 15 


February 


10 , 


1970 - 15 


May 


12, 


1970 - 11 


March 


3, 


1970 - 15 


June 


9, 


1970 - 9 


March 


17, 


1970 - 18 


June 


11, 


1970 - A 


March 


31, 


1970 - 20 


June 


1A, 


1970 - 8 



C. Inservice of Central Advisory Committee Members and Target 
School Group Members 

Informal inservicing of parent committee members was a continuing 
activity throughout the year. The Director, Coordinator of the 
Parent Involvement Component, Coordinators of Mathematics and 
Language Arts, Human Relations Consultant, and Evaluator have 
discussed various aspects of the Title I Program at regular 
meetings of the Central Advisory Committee. Members of the State 
Department of Education Review Team met with the Committee on 
December 2, 1969, in what was a discussion session which also 
served as an inservice activity. The principals and the co- 
ordinator of the Parent Involvement Component have provided 
most of the informal inservice for the Target School Advisory 
Groups. Tours for parents were conducted at several schools. 

A general inservice training program was given on Saturday * 
morning, January 10, 1970. The purpose of this meeting was to 
explain the components of Compensatory Education to members of 
the Advisory Committee and Advisory Groups. A 25-page brochure 
was prepared as a handout for this inservice which briefly 
described the activities within each of the components of the 
Compensatory program, provided a summarization of operational 
information concerning the target schools and the Central 
Offices, provided a line-item outline of the 1969-70 Title I 
budget, and a description of the evaluation design for the 
program. A copy of the agenda for the session is included as 
Item 3 of the Appendix. Approximately 60 people attended. 

A number of locally prepared handouts were prepared to assist 
parents become better prepared for their role as advisory 
members. Parents also received copies of the State Guidelines, 
copies of A Handbook for Citizens Compensatory Education Advisory 
Committee in addition to the locally prepared publications. 

On November 22, 1969, there was a Regional Parents' Involvement 
Meeting sponsored by A.C.A.C.E. in which the Compensatory 
parents met and drew up recommendations to present to the 
Commissioners at the Bakersfield Conference. The members of the 
Central Advisory Committee participated and took an active role 
in the meeting. The conference was held on March 9 and 10, 

1970. Fifteen parents and three home liaisons attended. The 
participants in this conference became acquainted with the 
broader aspects of the Compensatory Program as viewed from a 
regional and State-wide level. 

A number of individual members attended inservice activities 
conducted for the instructional staff of the Title I schools. 

Mr. Douglas from Jefferson attended inservice meetings conducted 
by Dr. Kenneth Johnson and Dr. Ransom, both Language Consultants. 
Mr. Floyd White from Columbia attended an inservice meeting 
conducted by Mr. Charles Allen, a Mathematics Consultant. There 
were others attending various inservice activities. 
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D. Participation of Parents in Program Development, Evaluation, 
and Other Activities 

Minutes of meetings of the several Target School Advisory 
Groups contain numerous suggestions and concerns of parents 
regarding educational programs at each of th^ target schools. 

These were communicated to the principal and? to the Director 
of the Compensatory Program. Many of these deal with details, 
others with broader aspects of the program: 

1. The Compensatory Program should be extended to Webster 
School. (Webster was dropped from the program when the 
scope was reduced from 11 to eight schools.) 

2. Certain adult school classes should be conducted at the 
Target Schools. 

3. Instructional aides should be hired from the neighborhood 
of the Target School at which they are employed. 

4. Students from Roosevelt High School and Edison High School 
should be hired to serve as tutors for children at the 
Target Schools. 

5. A number pf inservice programs should be conducted for 
active members of the Advisory Committees. 

6. Parents asked for and received information regarding an 
item in a local periodical concerning a purported transfer 
of Title I funds surplus to the program. 

Parents participated in special programs organized to commemorate 
the Cinco be Mayo celebrations. Home Liaisons at the predominately 
Mexican-American schools contributed a significant amount of time 
in coordinating the Cinco de Mayo activities involving the 
school. Negro History Week was recognized at the predominately 
black schools. 

Parents worked on committees which have reviewed the budgets, and 
worked as team members on Summer writing teams, which prepared 
decentralized programs for Title I schools. Parent conferencing 
was held at each of the Target Schools twice during the year. 

Other activities were held at individual schools. Calwa had a 
panel of community members and parents present the cultural 
patterns of the Mexican-American child and the neighborhood as 
interpreted by the panel participants for the benefit of 
teachers at Calwa school. The panel discussion was held on 
March 17, 1970. 
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III. Evaluation 



The focus of efforts during 1969-70 was directed at the development, 
inservice, and envolvement of Target School Parent Advisory Groups 
and the Central Advisory Committee. The Narrative Description 
provided with this section of the report is evidence in itself that 
these efforts were effective and this aspect of the program was a 
success. The broader goals of the Parent Involvement program as 
outlined on page 14 of the State Guidelines were recognized, but a 
major effort was needed to accomplish the task described in the 
Narrative Description. 

A survey was made during October, 1969, of the kinds of parent 
involvement activities that were in operation at each of the public 
Title I schools during the academic year 1968-69. A copy of the 
questionnaire used for this survey is included as Item 4 of the 
Appendix. The responses to this questionnaire indicated that three 
out of the eight schools did not have either a PTA or a Parent Club 
during 1968-69; also, one of the five schools having a parent 
organization indicated that their group did not hold regular meetings. 
Responses to the questionnaire also described some of the other types 
of parent involvement activities conducted during the year 1968-69. 
Five of the schools conducted some type of fund raising activity. 

Four schools had room mothers for their classrooms. All of the 
schools had a program of parent conferencing twice each school year. 
Several of the schools were very active in campaigning for the passage 
of the school bonds. Comments included in paragraph II, D, indicate 
that parent involvement activities in the broader sense were being 
conducted at the compensatory schools during the 1969-70 school year. 
Development of the target school groups was the major effort for the 
1969-70 school year, but not the only effort in this area. 



The Evaluator attended five of the Central Advisory Committee meetings 
and observed that the discussion was dominated by representatives of 
community agencies speaking either from the audience or from the Cen- 
tral Advisory Committee membership. 

The. Evaluator observed that: 

A. The Central Advisory Committee was a spirited group actively seek- 
ing to identify its role in the compensatory program and earnestly 
striving to increase its knowledge concerning all aspects of the 
program. 

B. Meetings were well attended. At one of the five meetings attended 
by the Evaluator all elements of the Summer Program were reviewed. 
Seventy people attended this meeting which adjourned at 1:30 a.m. 

At another meeting the math and reading programs were discussed in 
detail by the two coordinators of these programs. This meeting was 
attended by 51 people and adjourned after 11:00 p.m. Meetings were 
held in June and July to review the 1970-71 program and budget. 

The July meeting was attended by more than 50 people and adjourned 
at 11:30 p.m. 
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C. The Central Advisory Committee was provided with well-prepared 
materials designed to assist members familiarize themselves with 
all aspects of the program. 

D. Members of the District Staff attended meetings to offer technical 
information related to their areas of specialization. 

E. Minutes of the Central Advisory Committee meetings were typed and 
distributed to interested persons . 

F. Credentials of committee membership was not rigorously enforced. 

It was observed that new faces often appeared at the table reserved 
for Advisory Committee members. 

A questionnaire was sent by mail to the homes of each of the 26 
Central Advisory Committee members identified in Item 2 of the 
Appendix. A self-addressed, stamped envelope was provided for the 
return of the questionnaire. Only ten questionnaires were returned. 

A copy of the questionnaire and a summary of the responses is provided 
as Item 5 of the Appendix. Responses to this questionnaire indicate: 



A. Three of the ten members responding became members 
after December, 1969. 

B. Four of the ten members responding attended the 
January 10, 1970, general Tnservice session. 

C. Nine of the ten members received a copy of the State 
Guidelines . 

D. Six of the ten members attended the Bakersfield 
Conference . 

E. Six of the ten members had taken a "Tour for Parents" 
at one of the compensatory schools. 



Comments to several questions regarding recommendations and opinions 
have been summarized and included as a part of Item 5 of the Appendix. 



The two objectives related to "involvement of parents in identifying 
educational needs of students and assisting in evaluation of programs 
and recommending changes" were successfully attained. Parent Advisory 
Groups were established at each target school and a Central Advisory 
Committee was established at the District level. These committees 
were inserviced and formally involved in program planning and devel- 
opment. Recommendations submitted formally in the minutes of the var- 
ious group meetings and informally in discussion were considered in 
the implementation of the current program and in the formulation of 
the 1970-71 program. 



Summary 
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The objective related to "communication of information about the 
school to the neighborhood and to serve as sounding boards to the 
community, helping to bring the concerns of the neighborhood or 
school to school administrators" seemed to be successfully attained. 
The Parent Advisory Groups actively communicated their desires and 
opinions to the school administration. The Evaluator was not able 
to measure the degree to which parent groups actually represent the 
concerns and opinions of the total target community. Home-Liaison 
activities, and the indigenous Classroom aides apparently were very 
effective in communicating information about the school to the com- 
munity . 

Actions related to the objective "to coordinate community resources 
in order to support the educational and cultural enrichment needs 
of the neighborhood" were restricted if it is assumed that a c ear 
definition of needs ought to preceed organized action to support 
these needs. Community agencies were represented on the Central Ad- 
visory Committee, and the representatives communicated the position 
of these agencies with regards to school administration. Problems 
of "role" definition seem to have taken precedence over organized 
and coordinated efforts to assess and interpret community needs. 
Hard core educational problems such as attendance, tardiness, dis- 
cipline, vandalism, and academic achievement merit more 
and emphasis. School efforts related to support of Adult School 
programs, special events and dates and problems of attendance, 
health and tardiness were directly related to this objective. 
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FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Department of Compensatory Education Services 



Item I 



CENTRAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEETING 
April 24, 1970 



The Central Advisory Committee met at the Jefferson school on Friday, 

April 24, 1970. The meeting was called to order by Chairman John Johnson 
at 7:45 p.m. 

The agenda was presented to the Committee for approval. A motion was duly 
made and seconded to accept the agenda; motion passed. 

The minutes were read and approved. Mr. Carlos Gonzales, member at large 
representating AMAE, pointed out that according to the minutes, a principal 
had asked a very important question but there was no indication of a reply to 
his question. The principal's question was in reference to ideas or suggestions 
about how to involve more parents in the program. Also, it was announced that 
a representative from Webster had attended the last meeting, and the principal 
from Columbia had arrived late. 

REPORTS FROM SCHOOLS: The committee heard reports from Jefferson, Winchell, 

Teilman, St. Alphonsus, Columbia, Franklin, Calwa, Webster and Lincoln. None 
from Kirk. 

DISCUSSION ON AMENDMENTS FOR 1969-1970 : Question was asked by Carlos Gonzales 

concerning the $510,422 and whether this was an average. He stated that if 

this money was left over, the committee was not doing ita job because other 

schools with large minority populations were not covered by Compensatory Educa- 
tion could make use of this average. During the report from Lincoln, Mr. Johnson 

made reference to a meeting between himself and Mr. Carlson. Mr. Gonzales ob- 

jected to a meeting where only two people attended instead of getting the 
committee and Mr. Carlson together. Mr. Harris suggested that an explanation 
of said meeting be made. Mr. Johnson explained that the meeting was a project 
approval team meeting. They gave the exact figure of $500,000, the forms to 
be used and the time line for the project. They also gave a little explanation 
of the 1970-1971 project. 

The question was asked concerning what the committee was supposed to do with 
the report on "Overview of ESEA Title I" distributed to the committee members. 
Also some of the members complained of the delay in getting the report in their 
hands. 

Mr. Patino explained that he was under the impression that the committee could 
discuss the amendment and then come back next week with any recommendations. 

He told the committee that the meeting which had been originally scheduled, had 
been cancelled because of the time element. 

WEBSTER : Mrs. Lopez informed the Committee that Webster wanted to be considered 

for inclusion in next year's Comp. Ed. program. She was ready to make whatever 
recommendation -needed to insure that Webster's needs be considered before it 
was too late in the year. 
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Minutes, April 24, 1970 



Fernando Aguirre commented that the Administrators had been aware of the 
$510,422 figure since the day the Dill was passed. 

Carlos Gonzales referring to Mr, Lopez's report stated that Webster had been 
dropped from Comp. Ed. and that the committee should make recommendations to 
assist Webster in taking care of its needs. 



Mr. Lee Harris gave a report on his attendance of the meeting of the Steering 
Committee in Sacramento. He reported that none of the recommendations were 
changed, except for the statement regarding whether the committee wanted to 
be a policy-making committee or whether it just wanted to be heard, Mr. Harris 
will see that the committee gets copies of the printed material. 

Mr. Phil Patino then gave the reason for cancellation of the last meeting. He 
announced that Mr. Dann had appointed Mr. Slate and Dr. Rosander to be in charge 
of defining the areas of responsibility of the Advisory group! Mr. Gaston 
and Mr. Snell, representatives of the principals' group were to meet with 
Mr. Slate and Dr. Rosander with members of the committee on April 27 at 7:00 p.m. 
at the County Board Room. 

Mr. Parker wanted to know (1) how a Superintendent can cancel a parents meeting, 
and (2) since the group is going to be decentralized and each school will get 
its own money, someone should talk about the responsibility of the Administra 
tiono 

After more discussion about these two points, the committee decided on a motion. 
Lee Harris moved that a meeting be held with Messrs. Dann, Gaston, Snell, Slate, 
and Dr. Rosander at Edison High School to meet with representatives from the 
Advisory group to hear from Mr. Dann regarding his concern about the areas 
of participation of the Citizen Advisory Committee. The motion was amended 
by Mr. Carlos Gonzales to have a similar meeting at Roosevelt. The motion 
was voted upon and passed. The dates have been set as April 28th at Edison and 
April 29th at Roosevelt, the time: 7:30 p.m. 

Mr, Art Carlson then began the discussion on the amendments: 

(1) PRE-SCHOOL: Plans are to have one aide at each pre-school class- 

room with two or three student aides from Edison and Roosevelt. 

Mr. Carlson reported that legislators were interested in knowing how much it 
cost to get a child below grade level to up to his grade level. He stated 
that some of the areas of concern are self-image, nutrition, employment, and 
other areas. 

(2) BUDGET OVERAGES: Mr. Carlson explained how this section works . 

(3} SUMMER SCHOOL: Mr. Gaston pointed out that the money mu6t be used 
by August 3l6t. He stated that since Jefferson was not having summer 
school, his committee had recommended a clinic be set up, also a 
pre-school program. He suggested the use of Writing Teams. 
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Minutes, April 24, 1970 



Mr. Carlson explained that many of the materials tested during the summer 
could prove helpful in planning next years budget. In-servicing of aides 
would assist next years programs. 

Mr. Gonzales brought out that we would be duplicating efforts by financing 
summer school programs which are already being financed by the District. 

Mr. Parker suggested that perhaps the $510,422 should be divided among the 
eight schools so that each school could budget its share. Mr. Harris moved 
that the committee go along with this suggestion and that each group go back 
to its school and decide on their recommendations to be submitted to Mr. Carlson 
on Tuesday. Mrs. Ekmalian amended the motion that we wait until an explanation 
is given about what is available to us before making a decision. The motion 
was carried. 

A suggestion was made to hire personnel from the area to help in surveying each 
area to determine how many children would be attending pre-school during the 
summer. 

Another suggestion was getting air time on T.V. perhaps during "Sesame Street' 
and at the same time requesting that thia program be continued. 

(4) IPI is a pilot program to be in two schools -- Kirk which is an un- 
graded school and Lincoln which uses the Sullivan system.. Other schools 
would have to be revamped to hold this program. A requirement will be 

to have a pretesting of the children in October and an evaluation testing 
in May of the same year. 

(5) The Ransom Skill Sequence is an individualized type of program which 
will be more usable in many schools . 

(6) A new math book will be purchased for use in the Fall. Math-materials 
which are to re-enforce the basic skills such as addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division -are ear phones, Cuisenaire rods, gio-boards, 
etc. The learning centers require equipment such as phonographs so this 
equipment will be used. The language and math resource people will be 
in-servicing teachers on the proper methods of instructing learning 
centers . 

(7) Skipped 

(8) Skipped 

(9) The storage bins which will be used mainly for reading materials 
cost approximately $100 each. 

A motion was made by Mr. Lee Harris to get some kind of working pro- 
gram where you employ high school students to make these bins for schools. 
The motion was amended by Mr. Carlos Gonzales to include that high school 
students who are hired have an economic need. The motion was seconded 
by Mrs. Anita Parker and carried. 
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Minutes, April 24, 1970 



(10) Mr. Carlson stated that many schools had been short-changed where 
equipment was concerned and cited that Winchell, for example, does 
not have enough small tables. The possibility of these being built in 
high school workshops was suggested, Mr, Carlson also stated that if 
we can get these supplies now it will release monies in the new year 
to make budgets go a lot further in next year's programs. It was in- 
dicated that approximately $86,000 worth of equpiment was lost during 
the past year, 

(11) Library books are being used and are therefore wearing out. It was 
stated that parents from the advisory groups should be on the committee 
which selects the new library books, 

A motion was made by Mr, Carlos Gonzales that the books that are going to 
be bought with this money will be black and brown oriented. The motion 
was amended by Mr. Fernando Aguirre to include that parents be on selection 
committees of schools for the purchase of these booka. The motion was 
further amended by Mrs. Anita Parker to include that records and films 
also come out of that money. The motion was seconded by Mr, Max Gonzales 
and carried. 

(12) Four hours of in-servicing aides in the morning will be paid under 
Title I and four hours in the afternoon will be picked up by the Model 
Cities program in six schools, These sides will be re-hired in the Fall. 

Members from Model Cities as well as parents and principals will be on 
the screening committee for the hiring of aides. 

It was suggested that schools consider career development in next year's 
budget . 

The home liaison is not in this training program and should also be 
trained . 

It was also stated that pre-schools need social workers and case workers. 

The fact that aides must have at least four hours per day to be eligible 
to receive fringe benefits was also discussed. 

The language and math resource people will be under the principals in 
the coming year. 

(13) Teachers will be in-serviced in August in reading and math. This is 
not mandatory. Mrs. Ransom will receive approximately $100 to $125 per 
day plus expenses. 

Mr. R, Gaston, Principal at Jefferson explained why he thought there was a need 
for a Social Studies Writing Team. 

Mr. Art Carlson stated that there will be five (5) components and asked that 
the committee remember this. 
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Mr. Art Carlson explained that the nurse and aides are to find health needs 
in the Target Area Schools. 

The State will put out the booklet on Parent Participation, the committee 
should have something ready for them. Mr. Hunt recommended that each in- 
dividual school pick the number of participating parents for the In-service 
program. 

Mrs. Anita Parker made a motion that the Central Advisory Committee write to 
Mr. E. Dann and Mr. Art Carlson to make available the report of the evaluation 
which was made in December by the Evaluation Team, This material should be 
available by the time the Committee meets with Mr. Dann. 

Mr. Phil Patino stated that if there ia a conflict of dates or places where the 
meetings are to be what direction does he have ? 

The next meeting of the Central Advisory will be held at St. Alp honsus on 
May 13th. 1970 at 7:30 p.m . 



The meeting was adjourned. 



Submitted by, 

(Mrs.) Mary Franco 
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FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Department of Compensatory Education Services 



CENTRAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



Mrs. Precious Whittle 
Mrs. Lurlean Norris 
Mrs. Treva Clay 
Mrs. Yvonne Tatum 
Mr. Lee Harris 
Mrs. Anita Parker 
Rev. James Patton 
Mrs. Carlene Baines 
Mrs. Annette Ekmalian 
Mrs. Delores Lujano 
Mr. John Johnson-Chairman 
Rev. Claudia Williams 
Mr. Max Gonzales 
Mr. Juan Palofax 
Mrs, Mary Franco 
Mrs. Alice Gossner 
Mrs. Dona Phelps 
Mrs. Louise French 
Miss Esther Negrete 
Mr. Gervase Eckenrod 
Mrs. Shirley Main 
Mr. Fernando Aguirre 
Mr. Carlos Gonzales 
Mrs. Shirley Carlson 
Mrs. Mary Louise Mendoza 
Mrs. Eleanor Hoffman 



202 W. Byrd - 93706 

409 Modoc - 93706 

114 Whitesbridge * 93706 

20 E. Kearney - 93706 

2277 S. Thorne - 93706 

383 W. Woodward - 93706 

2428 S. Lily - 93706 

2373 S. Holly - 93706 

3462 E, Lowe - 93702 

3402 E. Alta - 93702 

2183 S. Lee - 93706 

605 Mayor - 93706 

2490 S. Page - 93725 

2667 S. Ninth - 93725 

3671 N. Eighth - 93726 

3061 McKenzie - 93701 

1,20 Whitesbridge - 93706 

432 N. Fruit - 93706 

2749 S. Fruit - 93706 

1101 E. University - 93704 

P.0. Box 1912 - 93718 

2983 Paula Dr., Clovis 93612 

840 S. Stafford - 93727 



p.0. Box 1912 - 93718 



4445 E. Lewis - 93702 
1907 S. Chance - 93702 




Item 2 



St. Alphonsus 

St. Alphonsus 

Co lurnb ia 

Columbia 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Kirk 

Kirk 

Winchell 

Winchell 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Calwa 

Calwa 

Jefferson 

Jefferson 

Teiltnan 

Teilman 

E. O.C.- 

F. C.C.- 
Health Dept. 
C . S . 0 . 
A.M.A.E. 
Health Dept. 
Rowe 1 1 
Sequoia 



Item 3 

COMPENSATORY EDUCATION TITLE - I 
January 10, 1970, General Inservice 



Dear Parents: 

Wednesday you received a notice informing you of a meeting Saturday January 
10 1970 to explain the components of Compensatory Education in your school 

This will be at Irwin Jr. High 2340 Fairview Ave. The agenda and the com- 
ponents to be explained are included. We hope you can attend. 



Estimados Padres: 

El miercoles recibieron una noticia anunciaado la junta el 10 de enero en la 
cual se va a explicar el programa escolar en corapensatorio de su escuela. 
Tomara lugar en la escuela Irwin Jr. High 2340 Fairview Ave. LiaiSones ae 
habla espanola los acompanaran. El agenda y las partes que se van a explicar 
se incluye. Ojald' que puedan asistir. 

AGENDA 



8:45 - 9:00 General Assembly _ 

SCHOOL - ROOM 

9:00 - 9:20 
9:20 - 9:40 
9:40 - 10:00 
10:00 - 10:20 
10:20 - 10:40 
10:40 - 11:00 
11:00 - 11:20 

11:20 - 11:40 
11:40 - 12:00 



TOPICS 

Language - • Wanda Lister 
Math - Allen Smith 

Inservice, E.P.D.A., M.C.L. E. Walke 

Budget - Arthur Carlson 

Instructional Aides - Dick Alexander 

Pre sc hoo 1. , Fo 1 lowThrough - C. Edquist 

Liaison, Bilingual - H. Allison & 

C. Encinas 

Migrant Ed., Responsibility and role 

of the Advisory Committee - 

Phil Patino 

General Session 



V, 
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Item 4 



School 



FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Planning and Research Services 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES - PRINCIPAL 

Date 



This questionnaire is designed as a survey of the types of pare "' . 

activities that were in operation at your school during the academic UJB 

1969 . Your answers should present the facts as they actually - 
thTquestions candidly. This survey should not, in any way, be interpreted 

l„r a guideline for parent involvement type activities for your school. Also, 
this surteymay not identify all of the types of parent Involvement activities which 

might be desirable for your school . 



A. P .T.A. - Parent Club 

1. Was there an active P.T.A. or Parent Club at your school last year? 

Ye s 5 N o 3 

2. If yes, did the organization hold regular meetings? 

Yes 4 . No 1 

3. If yes, estimate the number of active members. 

Over 100 2 50 - 10 0 1 Less than 50 2__ 
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B . Fund Raising Activities 

1. Did you have any fund raising activities at your school last year 
which involved parents as participants? 

Yes 5 No 3 

2. If yes, identify the type of activities: 

Cam ival s, cupcake and snow cone sales, fun days, cake s ale_, 

country store 

3. If yes, estimate how many parents were involved in these fund raising 
activities. 

40, 100 . 15-20, 40, 50 

C . Room Mo thers 

1. Did any of your classes have room mothers last year? 

Yes 4 No 4 
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Questionnaire - Page 2 



2. If yes, estimate the number of parents involved. 

30, 35, 60, 20 



D. Parent Conferencing 

1. Did j ou have a program of parent conferencing at report card time last 
year? 



Please identify any other programs for parent involvement in operation last 
year at your school. Estimate the numbers of parents participating in any 
of these programs. 



One of our activities was to help pass the Bond Issue. This^ 
required involvement in a big way and was pretty successful nere. 

Our Parent Club is not as formally organized as a PTA, but meets 
the needs of this area much better. We have no membership drive. 

All parents are automatically a part of the club and may attend 
any or all of the meetings. We have elected officers. fhe meetings 
are held during the school day except for two night meetings; one in 
the Fall and one in the Spring. Last year was our first year of 
operation, but we feel it was a very successful start and look 
forward to continued participation. One of the chief functions of 
this group is advisory. I listen to them and they, in turn seem to 
want to know of the problems from the school's point of view. 



Yes 8 



No 0 



2 . If yes , how many times each year? 



8 - Twice a year 



E. Other 
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FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Planning and Research Services 



This questionnaire is designed as a survey of opinions of ■embers of the Central 
Advisory Committee regarding their experience as members of this Committee. 
Please complete the form and return it to the Office of Planning and Researc 
Services by June 3, 1970. 



1. When did you become active this school year as a member of the Central 
Advisory Committee? 

2 2 3 

Sept. -Oct. '69 Nov. -Dec. '69 Jan. -Feb. '70 Mar. -Apr. '70 May '70 

2. Did you attend the Inservice Training Session held on Saturday, January 10, 
1970, at Irwin Junior High School? 

Ji G — 

Yes No 

3. If yes to 2, how effective did you think this inservice session was in 
providing you with a general knowledge about the Title I program. 

( coo- a iihached sv&eLs} 



A. Have you received a personal copy of the State Guidelines for Compensatory 
Education? 



Yes No Don't know 

5. Did you attend the ACACE Conference held in Bakersfield on March 9, and 10, 
1970. 

6 _ — k — 

Yes No 

6. If yes to 5, what were your general impressions concerning the value of this 
conference? 

(see p t.tanhed sheets^ ; 



7. Have you^taken any of the "Tours for Parents" conducted at any of the 
Compensatory Education schools? 

d_ b- 

Yes No 

8. If yes to 7, how effective was this experience In acquainting you with the 
school and Its Instructional program? 

(goo a +.-hanVipH ghpp-h.O 



9. What are your criticisms of the Compensatory Education program? 
(s ee att a ch e d sheet . s) .... ■ ■ — ■ ■ 



10. What are your recommendations for the Compensatory Education program? 

(yop «heft.-h.q.) — ■ ■ — 



11. In your opinion, how effectively has the Central Advisory Committee been 
utilized aa an advisory committee? 

TeiAP sheets') — - ■ - — - 
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FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Planning and Research Services 

CENTRAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



Question #3 



Provided a well balanced orientation of what Title I is about and made 
me more aware of problems faced in other areas such as paper com- 
mittees, principal problems, etc. 

It helped some. But really we need more time to talk with the head 
people of the different departments. 

Very good. 

The answers to question from the parents were basically to general and 
the time was too limited for sufficient explanation to the question. 



i 

i 

i 

i 
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Question #6 

I was very impressed. I think we should have them more often. I 
liked the speech given by Mr. Leo Lopez very much but I felt that 
administrators were not paying very much attention because they did 
not like what he was talking about. 



he value of this conference was for parents to learn more about the 
rogram. How to get more parents involved. The role of the (school) 
dministrators. The role of parents as an advisory committee member, 
hat Compensatory Education is. The goal that is expected to reach 
hrough the compensatory education. 



If the purpose of this conference was primarily to hear and deal with 
the concerns of parent advisory groups, I would definitely have to rate 
it very poor. Important issues had to be crammed into very limited 
time slots and if they brought effective results, I am certainly not 

aware at local level. 



I don’t think it was structured right. The parents didn’t have the 
time they needed to get themselves together. 



tetter understanding of Compensatory Education Aims and objectives, 
.earning what other parent advisory groups -were doing. Seeing the many 
reaching devices available to teachers in the Compensatory Education 

Program. 
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FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Planning and Research Services 

CENTRAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



Question #8 



1 was on one tour only and we went to every classroom and I learned a 
lot about the instructional program. I wish I had more time to do it 
more often. 

I visited three schools. They had very good instructional programs. 

I saw how the program function, the progress the student had made, 
the different types of materials that were being used. 

This is the ultimate way of really fully being able to know and 
understand how the learning centers function, the role of the teacher 
and the role of the aide and how the children react. Would make this 
mandatory for all members of advisory groups if feasible. 

I enjoyed the 2 tours I took very much. I could see just what the pro- 
gram can and is trying to do for our children. 

Very good. I also recommend that they have more like them. 

Very informative. Saw the many learning aids and methods of teaching. 



Question #9 



Principal and teachers in Compensatory Education Schools I think 
should be better in-serviced, perhaps they should take a class in 
ethnic studies, to study language and cultural background of the 
children they are teaching. They think we are being coddled. 

I honestly feel the Compensatory Education program is reaching all 
children in the Comp. Ed. schools, not only those from minority groups. 
Giving confidence to the introverted child, raising their educational 
abilities . and incentive to further their education will certainly in- 
fluence these children to become top notch citizens when they are 
the advisory group. 

I haven't been in Compensatory Education too long so I myself don't 
actually know or think I should criticize. 

Only that I feel more could be done. But for a starting; point the pro- 
gram is doing very well. 

Funding appears to be shakey. 
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Question #9 



Parents don’t have enough to say about the program and the people 
that run it. 

Parents are not made aware of how important the Compensatory Education 
Program is. Parents have not had enough input into the program. 

Not sufficiently aware of actual practices to comment. 



Question #10 



That the district listen carefully to the local advisory committee. 

That the district answer letters that are written to them. That the 
minutes of every local Compensatory Education Committee be sent home 
with every child. That more resource teachers be Mexican American or 

Black. 

Inservice training for parents and teachers. Get more parents involved. 
Write the guidelines in a manner so that parents can understand them and 
to know their role which they are to participate. The guidelines be 
followed. 

Continue to stress language arts and math as the key subjects. Stress 
more the variety of books available in the library and have some kind 
of program that will encourage children to read just for pleasure. 

Maybe this could be done with puppets, etc. Bi-lingual classes should 
be offered in more schools and children with speech problems included 
in these classes. 

I think they are doing a wonderful job for all the schools. I don’t 
have any recommendations. 

Continue on striving to do more if at all possible. 

Extend it to other schools in Fresno. 

My recommendations are that someone from each of the target schools 
hired full time to get parent involvement and to keep up with the 
activities of the school. Parent advisory committee would be better 
able to function and make better recommendations. 
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Question #11 



Not too effective. 

Getting more information to parents advisory so that they may function 
more efficiently. 

Too early to tell. 

The Central Advisory Committee has been very effective especially the 
last 4 months. It seems that it takes the advisory committee 3 or 4 
months to be organized and warmed. It should continue all year around. 

I think the Central Advisory Committee has been utilized very well. 
Some of the schools have problems. When they are brought before the 
Central Advisory Committee they are discussed and most of the time 
solved. I learn some of the things that are taking place in other 
schools. I get new information on how some programs function more 
effective, understand guidelines better, because we discuss them. 

I feel the Central Advisory Committee has made an honest effort to 
know what their role is, and make recommendations that were important 
to them and I feel it would be more effective in the future guide- 
lines so these people will continue to work deligently on a vol- 
unteer basis. I feel they were shortchanged as to actually being 
utilized in this past year where personnel (aides) were concerned. 

I think that if the questions and everything gets done it will be 
very good, because everyone thinks and works together in the advisory 
committee. We need more committee* s like this one. 

Not too much. I feel we could do more if we knew more of whats being 
planned. 



Reasonably so. 
Very good. 



SECTION 6 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT COMPONENT 
(Inservice Education Activities) 
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ABSTRACT 



A comprehensive and organized inservice program was conducted involv- 
ing all activities and all of the instructional staff in the Title I 
program. The inservice activities were too extensive to be described 
in a few words. The general overview is that the Language Arts and 
Mathematics inservice was conducted for teachers and aides in a week- 
ly pull-out schedule. This was augmented by a special inservice 
schedule providing activities directed toward development of teachers 
sensativity to the needs of minority group students and a more pos- 
itive attitude toward individual and group differences. Inservice 
programs were in operations within each component servicing both the 
instructional staff and the staff specialists. Considering its com- 
plexity and breath of activity, the program was well coordinated and 
objectives in most cases very well defined. 
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PART ONE 
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I. Objectives 

Instructional personnel participating in the staff development activities 

will develop: 

A. An understanding and acceptance of the individual student, his 
environmental background, and his level of educational competence. 

B. A knowledge and understanding of basic child growth and development 
concepts and the ability to relate these to the individual child, 
and his educational tasks. 

C. A knowledge of the instructional techniques and materials to be 
employed and skill in their use. 



II. Narrative Description 




Major actions which have been taken during the 1969-70 school year to 
implement the program and achieve the stated objectives: 

A. The development of an inservice program and schedule designed to provide 
on-site weekly inservice for individual schools. These programs were 
developed by Title I Coordinators and implemented in the schools by 
resource personnel assigned to each school in cooperation with the school 
principal. These programs are discussed in detail in the reports for 
the instructional components and are further described under Part II of 
this Section. 

B. Special Staff Development Component activities were directed toward 
development of teachers' sensitivity to the needs of minority group 
students and creating a more positive attitude toward individual and 
group differences. In order to accomplish this, two major activities 
were conducted which focused upon improving language development skills 
of Negro and Mexican -American students. 

1. The first of these activities was a series of meetings conducted 
by Dr. Kenneth Johnson, Professor of Psychology and Education, 
University of Chicago. The series was directed toward the specific 
problems encountered by Black students in learning to speak and 
read "Standard English." 

Meetings were scheduled on: 

October 3 , 4 
November 7 , 8 , 21 , 22 
December 12,. 13 



Faculties of schools serving primarily Black students were provided 
with release time for attendance. Teachers, administrative 
personnel and aides from Kirk, Columbia, Lincoln, and Franklin 



I 



w 






schools attended. Faculties of the Title I schools were provided 
with an opportunity to participate in the Saturday sessions. 
Approximately 65 attended the Saturday sessions regularly. 

2. The second activity centered around the ITV series prepared by 

Mr. Leonard Olguin , Language Consultant for Department of Education. 
The series of eight presentations was entitled Solutions In 
Communications . An orientation to the series was conducted on 
March 10, 1970, by Mr. Eddie Hansen, ESL Consultant to the State 
Department of Education. 

The ITV series ran for an eight week period: March - June. An 

example of the total schedule is provided below. Represented is 
an announcement made of the three viewings for the month of May. 

Solutions in Communications (Inservice series taught by 
Dr. Leonard Olguin to help teachers understand the 
communications needs of the Mexican -American child.) 







Day 


Date 


Time 


Channel 


#5. 


"Difficult 'th' 












Sound" 


Tues . 


5/5 


8:15 am 


9 










12:10 pm 


9 










3:10 pm 


9 










4:00 pm 


9 






Thurs. 


5/7 


12:10 pm 


7 


#6. 


"Spanish 












Smootheners" 


Tues . 


5/12 


8:15 am 


9 










12:10 pm 


9 










3:10 pm 


9 










4:00 pm 


9 






Thurs . 


5/14 


12:10 pm 


7 


# 7. 


"Other Pieces 












of th Puzzle" 


Tues . 


5/19 


8:15 am 


9 










12:10 pm 


9 










3:10 pm 


9 










4:00 pm 


9 






Thurs . 


5/21 


12:10 pm 


7 


Four Title I schools, Winchell, 


Calwa , 


Jefferson, and Teilman, those 



having the highest percentage of Mexican -American students, were 
scheduled for participation. In preparation for the viewings, the 
school principals and the reading resource teachers in each school 
were contacted. An outline of the course objectives and the initial 
viewing schedule were provided. Monthly schedules were also made 
available. Copies of Solutions in Communications , a TV Study Guide, 
were, mailed to each school for distribution to teachers prior to the 
initial program. 
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Other activities of the Staff Development Component include: 

A. Planning and/or making arrangements for visitation by Title I personnel, 
principals and teachers to out-of -district programs and schools conducting 
exemplary compensatory projects. These visitations included, among 
others: 

Place Visited Personnel 

William Glasser project: L.A. 1 Principal; 2 Teachers 

Open-space schools 1 Principal; 4 Teachers 

Individualized and computer assisted 5 Principals; 

instruction: IPI; PLAN; Dr. Suppes 2 Coorcinators 

Bi -Lingual projects 1 Director; 2 Coordinators; 

3 Teachers 



SRA - Reading Conference 

Nuevas Vistas Conference 

Math Conference 

California Math Council 

Aide Training Conference 

USC Reading Clinic 
Ransom Reading Project 



16 Teachers; 2 Coordinators 

2 Resource Teachers 

14 Teachers ; 1 Coordinator 

9 Teachers; 1 Coordinator 

4 Principals; 3 Coordinators 

Title I Classroom Teachers; 
Title I Principals; Reading 
Resource Teachers 



B. Planning and/or arranging in cooperation with Title I personnel for 
consultant services to support the development and strengthening of the 
reading and mathematics programs. Among those participating were: 

Dr. Grayce Ransom: Reading 

Mr. Charles Allen: Mathematics 

C. Arranging for teacher participation in writing/research teams. 

D. Publication of monthly inservice calendar which included activities of 
all Title I Components. This calendar was issued to Title I school 
personnel, district administrative personnel, Title I advisory committee 
members, and as requested by district schools. 

E. Providing materials requested by principals and Title I inservice 
personnel to support on-site inservice related to: 

1. Minority group cultural, socioeconomic, and educational character- 
istics, etc.. 

2. Selection and use of instructional materials and techniques appro- 
priate to meet needs of Title I participants. 
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F. Meeting with Title I school personnel, advisory committee groups, 

Title I administrative personnel for the purpose of coordinating 
inservice activities. 

G. Conducting workshop for district inservice during teacher orientation: 

Topic: District Problems for the Culturally Different 

Panel Participants: 

Moderator: Evelynne Walker, Coordinator 

Department of Compensatory Education Inservice 

Mr. Arthur Carlson, Director 

Department of Compensatory Education Services 

Mr. Joe Lee, Head Teacher 

Lincoln Elementary School 

(Formerly connected with community programs) 

Mr. Phillip Patino, Coordinator 

Migrant Project, Fresno City Unified School District 

Attendance: Approximately 50 teachers at each of the two sessions 

(a .m. and p .in.) 

H. Arranging for an inservice class entitled, Black and Brown Power: 

20th Century Phenomena. This class was conducted under the auspices 
of the Adult Education Department and was taught by Mrs. Joan Newcomb: 
weekly February 17 - March 31. District credit was provided for 
participation in all sessions. 



Evaluation 

A. Evaluation of the weekly inservice activities is covered in Section 
I and 2 of this report. 

B. The Reapplication called for four sessions of inservice over and above 
the inservice directly supportive of the instructional program. These 
were identified in the Reapplication as follows: 

September 3, 1969 
Orientation Meeting 

October 4, 1969 

Teaching the Culturally Different 

Raising the Academic Achievement of Negro Children from Poverty 
Areas (8 sessions) 

Improving Self-Concept through the Language Program (6 sessions) 



The September 4th inservice session was conducted at the request 
of District curriculum personnel as a part of their total inservice 
day for all elementary and secondary teachers. Teachers from each 
school were assigned to, or in some cases allowed to choose the 
session they attended. For this reason, the audiance was made up 
of teachers from a variety of schools, grade levels, and back- 
grounds . 

An ev°luation instrument was prepared by the District which was 
used with all of the orientation series sessions conducted by the 
District during the Institute Training conducted before the begin- 
ning of the school year. Generally speaking, the inservice was 
well received. 



The October 3rd and 4th inservice titled "Teaching the Culturally 
Different" was in effect, the initial meeting of the Kenneth Johnson 
series. This inservice served as an orientation for teachers newly 
assigned to Title I schools. Fresno State College student teachers, 
Fair Chance Interns assigned to Title I schools and teachers from 
St. Alphonsus school were invited to this and subsequent sessions 
in addition to the regular teachers. Ninety-one individuals of all 
categories attended the October 3rd and 4th sessions. 

A questionnaire was completed by the participants at the end of the 
inservice sessions. A copy of the questionnaire with a summary of 
the comments and responses is provided as Item 1 of the Appendix. 

The responses were exceptionally favorable. A tabulation of the 
answers to the first four questions included in this questionnaire 
is given as follows: 

The information and ideas presented were: (check one) 



The ideas and information which were presented were: (check one 



Stimulating 

Moderately stimulating 
Interesting 

Of only slight interest 
Uninteresting 



85 

0 

6 

0 

0 



Generally new to me 

Some ideas were new, 3 ome I 



15 



already had 

Few ideas were new to me 
Nothing was new to me 



64 

7 

2 
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The ideas and information had: (check one) 



Extremely practical value to me 
Some practical value to me 
Of little practical value to me 
Of no practical value to me 



61 

25 

1 

1 



Did you consider this meeting worthwhile? Yes 90 No 1 

The comments and suggestions provided in answer to the last three 
questions were exceptionally complementary, including typical 
statements as: 

''Mr. Johnson has much to say to white teachers." 

"Insight into Black cultural living." 

"Interesting, informative, humorous, stimulating." 

Several suggestions were made which caused the coordinator to 
reconsider the organization of subsequent inservice sessions in this 
series. These were: 

Provide for small group instruction. More time and smaller 
groups. Supply a person of the same caliber to speak on the 
Mexican-American culture and education problems . 

In response, the following schedule was planned for the next 
portion of the Dr. Johnson series, "Raising the Academic Achievement 
of Negro Children from Poverty Area." 

November 7, 21 and December 12 (Friday) 

Minimum day sessions to be called for schools having the 
largest number of Negro students: Franklin, Columbia, Kirk, 

and Lincoln . 

November 8, 22, and December 13 (Saturday) 

A course providing college or inservice credit to be conducted 
by Dr. Johnson. Teachers from Jefferson, Teilman, Calwa, and 
Winchell to be given registration priority. 

The series was conducted according to the revised plan. A post 
academic test was administered to both groups at the end of the 
last session. The test was also administered to an EPDA group that 
participated in a parallel inservice program conducted by 
Dr. Johnson, and to a control group selected from EPDA participants 
from Carver school who did not receive the training. Carver school 
has a student population that is predominantly black. 



A copy of the academic test which covered the content of the lecture 
series beginning November 7th and 8th is included as Item 2 of the 
Appendix. Analysis of the test results indicated that the EPDA and 
Title I groups scored better than the control group. (Jee Item 3 of 
the Appendix) . 



Median number of questions missed for the 50 question test: 



EPDA 4 . 5 

Title I 6.0 

Control 10.5 

An analysis was made of the questions most frequently missed. This 
is included as Item 4 of the Appendix. The seven questions missed 
by over 25 of the 89 teachers tested are: 

1. Teaching children to understand and speak "Standard" 

English must precede instruction in reading "Standard" 
English. (Expected answer: Agree) 

i 

3. Instruction in writing should not receive emphasis until 
children have received some instruction in language and 
reading. (Expected answer: Agree) 

16. For the disadvantaged black child, the school must teach 
the child standard English. (Expected answer: Agree) 

32. Most Negro children have poor auditory discrimination 

skills making it difficult for them to reproduce certain 
sounds characteristic of standard English. (Expected 
answer: Disagree) 

33. Most language programs recognize that black children are 

uniform in their speech deviations and treat these as 
systematic speech occurances characteristic of a social 
group. (Expected answer: Disagree) 

37. Just as speakers of English cannot reproduce sounds in 

Chinese or Russian, the Negro child cannot reproduce some 
of the sounds of standard English because his auditory 
discrimination skills are different. (Expected answer: 
Agree) 

46. Most teachers expect disadvantaged Negro children to speak 
a non-standard Negro dialect. (Expected answer: Disagree) 

3. A questionnaire covering the Leonard Olguin Inservice series of 

eight sessions was sent to the teachers at the Title I schools that 
have large (25% or more) Mexican-American student populations: 

Winchell , Calwa, Jefferson, and Teilman. A copy of this questionnaire 
is included as Item 5 of the Appendix. The responses were very 
disappointing. Of the 65 teachers returning questionnaires, 57 
indicated that they had not attended any of the eight TV sessions in 
the series. This- in itself would indicate that this portion of the 
inservice program was a failure, regardless of the quality of content 
or need, just because of lack of participation. Comments indicated 
that, in spite of the announcements made to schools concerned, the 
teachers did not know or remember the times of the viewings. Some 
teachers indicated that, although each, session was shown at five 
different times, the times all conflicted with other activities. 





Summary 



The first two objectives "develop an understanding and acceptance 
of the individual student, his environmental background, and his 
level of educational competence; to develop a knowledge and un- 
derstanding of basic child growth and development concepts and 
the ability to relate these to the individual child and his edu- 
cational tasks" was partially fulfilled. The narrative describes 
the nature of inservice activities specifically designed to accom- 
plish these two objectives. Test results for the Dr. Johnson 
series indicated a rather high level of comprehension of infor- 
mation covered. Teacher responses to questionnaires indicate 
the Johnson series was well received. The Leonard Olguin series 
failed because of lack of attendance. 

The third objective "described a knowledge of instructional 
techniques and materials to be employed and skill in their use" 
was fulfilled. The rather extensive pull-out inservice program 
is described on pages 6.9 through 6.12 of Part 2 of this section 
of the report . The pull-out inservice was provided on a weekly 
basis for teachers and beginning in February was on a weekly 
basis for classroom aides. 
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PART TWO 



I. Objectives 

A. The objectives of the inservice training described in thi? 
part of the report are as stated in the components to whic 
the inservice is related. 



II. Narrative Description 

This part of the Staff Development Component is a compilation 
inservice activities directly associated with the several comp 
ents. The comments which follow have been extracted from each 
the component narratives and restated here so that the inservi 
activities might be viewed in total. A monthly Inservice Cale 
was published to help coordinate the overall inservice program 
(See Item 6 of the Appendix). 

A. Language Development (Section 1) 



The team approach was used to implement the individualized 
Language Arts program this year. This inservice team con- 
sisted of the fifteen Reading Resource Teachers (two per 
school except for one at Teilman) , Building Principal, Tit 
I Reading Coordinator, and Outside Consultants. Reading F 
source Teachers attended a weekly inservice planning sessi 
conducted by the Title I Reading Coordinator on Friday aft 
noons, which was followed by a site planning session with 
the Building Principal on Monday. The site group inservic 
for teachers and aides was conducted by the Resource Teact 
Principal and Coordinator (on request) on a scheduled wee* 
basis; Tuesday afternoons (Calwa, Kirk, Franklin); Wednesd 
(Winchell , Lincoln, Teilman, Jefferson, Columbia). Additl 
inservice was provided during the week by the Resource Tee 
teaming or demonstrating within the classroom. 

The main thrust of the entire Language Arts inservice prof 
beginning in September and maintained on a weekly basis hi 
been to help the teachers gear all instruction to the ind: 
dual pupil. This included diagnosing the pupils' needs, \ 
filing results, and planning an instructional program geai 
to the needs and characteristics of the learner. A large 
tion of inservice time was devoted to changing the teachei 
attitude towards classroom reorganization, physical room 
arrangement, rotation of students to stations, and develoj 
of interesting and meaningful materials and activities to 
used in the stations. 

B. Mathematics (Section 2) 

•Two Math Resource Teachers were placed in each of the Tit 
I schools with the exceptions of Teilman, which had one, ■ 
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St. Alphonsus, which did not have any. Basically, the respon- 
sibility of these individuals was to inservice the instructional 
staff on the individualized approach to mathematics. 



Friday afternoon inservice meetings were scheduled through- 
out the year in which Resource Teachers from each of the 
Title I schools were provided with ideas and mater a s o 
be used in their own school's inservice program. opics 
for these Friday inservice sessions included: 

1. Individualized instruction as it applies to math. 

2. Development and use of a skills sequence and stu- 
dent profiles. 

3. Use of equipment and materials, including manipu- 
lative aides, drill and practice kits, tapes, and 
other mathematical devices. 

4. Setting up learning stations in the individual class- 
rooms . 

5. Math tests and other evaluative devices. 

6. Math content review. 

Outside consultants were called in to help with this Program. 

Dr. Lola May, Math Consultant from Winnetka, Illino s, p 
sen ted Inspirations! materials related to the individualized 
approach to the Resource Teachers in September. Charles 
Allen from Los Angeles was contracted for four separa e 
casions during November and December to demonstrate methods 
and techniques. He worked with regular teachers, stu ^ en ^’ 
and Resource Teachers giving demonstration lessons an e 
phasizing the lab approach to teaching mathematics. 

In order to inspire and keep current with math teaching tech- 
niques and methods, Math Resource Teachers attended a number 
of mathematics conferences during the year. These inc 
California Math Council conferences at As llomar, Anaheim 
San Luis Obispo, and a N.C.T.M. Name-of-Site conference in 

San Diego . 

The Resource Teachers used the information gathered the 
conferences, from the outside consultants, and from the Frid y 
afternoon inservice meetings to prepare the inservice program 
at their own schools. 

Weekly inservice at the building level was originally scheduled 
by the Resource Teachers at each school. Because of th ® *“ 
mands of other areas (Reading, Guidance etc.) for J^!T lce 
vice time the Math Resource Teachers he J^ tnathemat J C ® 
as frequently as possible, with the building principal deter- 

minine their frequency. 
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Individual school staff needs dictated the types of inser- 
vice meetings at each school, but general topics which were 
covered at most schools included the six topics described 
previously for the Friday afternoon sessions. These inser- 
vice meetings were scheduled on a shortened day schedule so 
that teachers and aides could attend before or after their 
regular classroom assignment. Aides in many cases were pulled 
from the classrooms and inserviced by the Resource Teachers. 

A Mathematics Content course was provided for Resource Teachers 
regular teachers, and classroom aides in the Title I schools. 
This course offered in the Spring semester and carrying college 
credit was taught by six secondary math teachers. Two hundred 
thirty teachers and aides in Title I schools registered for 
this course. The course covered the content of the State texts 
adopted for use in California schools beginning the Fall of 
1970. 



C. Auxiliary Services (Section 3) 

1 . Guidance Services 

An inservice program was developed and became an inte- 
gral part of the total guidance program. One of the in- 
service goals at each school was to inform and train the 
administrative and instructional staff in the use of cer- 
tain behavior modification techniques. This inservice 
activity employed the use of approximately 40 printed 
materials that were developed by the guidance staff. 

Small informal groups were formed as need, usually to 
explore a common behavioral or learning problem. The in- 
structional staffs were involved in inservice programs deal 
ing with Behavioral Modification Theory and Techniques. 

The ITV series "Open Doors to Learning" was secured by the 
District. Each video tape was previewed by the guidance 
consultants with objectives and discussion questions de- 
veloped for each tape. 



2. Paraprofessionals 

A preservice orientation was held to inform the aides of 
the behaviors expected such as promptness, courteousness, 
follow-through on tasks, etc. Also aides were told of 
benefits which they could receive, their hours, and about 
the compensatory program and the role they would play. 

A meeting with the eight building principals or their 
representatives was held to describe the aide inservice 
program and the responsibilities of each principal to pro 
vide an adequate inservice program for their aide. This 
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inservice was to be administered by the mathematics, read- 
ing, and guidance personnel assigned to the school in 
addition to that normally provided by the teacher. 

In January a calendar for inservice was implemented at 
the request of an evaluation team from Sacramento. It 
was found that aides did not recognize that the day-to- 
day instruction provided by the teacher was an important 
part of their inservice, also a pull-out inservice program 
was not in effect for aides at all schools. 



Liaison with the local colleges resulted in some progress 
being made for career programs for aides to become teachers. 
A class in mathematics designed for elementary teachers 
and aides was offered during the spring semester through 
Fresno State College Extension. Two units of college credit 
were available for those completing this course. A reading 
course was offered through the adult school designed speci- 
fically to upgrade aides in their reading skills. Forty 
aides completed the mathematics course and twenty-four 
completed the reading course. 

3. Study Trips 

Teachers at each of the eight public compensatory schools 
and St. Alphonsus were inserviced on the mechanics of 
requesting and conducting study trips on the dates pro- 
vided below: 



September 15, 1969 


- a # m. 


Jefferson 


September 16 


a •Tti • 


Teilman 


September 16 


p *111 • 


Frankl in 






Columbia 






Winchell 


September 17 


p .m . 


Calwa 


September 18 


a .m • 


Lincoln 


September 18 


p .m • 


St. Alphonsus 


September 23 


p .m i 


Kirk 



At these inservice sessions teachers were provided with 
information concerning all Aspects of the study trip ac- 
tivity, such as: 

a. General information related to forms and how 
they should be completed to insure confirmation 
of the trip requested. 

b. Explanations as to how confirmations were mailed 
back to the school . Teachers were advised of 
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their responsibilities for making their own 
study trip arrangements--destination, confir- 
mation and cancellation. Notice of cancella- 
tion or change of destination was required at 
least 24 hours in advance of confirmed date. 

c. Every teacher whose class took a study trip had 
to complete an evaluation form and send it to 
the Compensatory Office within ten days after 
the trip - e.g. three classes go to the Zoo on 
October 2-3, evaluation forms were to be completed 
by the three teachers . 

d. Bus schedule limitations were explained; the 
available time during week days being 9:30 a.m. 
to 11:30 a.m. and 12:30 p.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

g. Some out-of-town trips would be accepted such 
as visiting the State Legislature. Other out- 
of-town trips would require approval of the 
program Director. 

D. Intergroup Relations (Section 4) 

During the 1969-70 school year a total of 14 inservice work- 
shops were held for the home-school liaisons. Each workshop 
was approximately 1% to 2 hours in duration. The workshops 
were designed to give the liaison information and training 
that would be of direct value to him in his daily work. The 
first four workshops were structured to give the liaisons 
information regarding certain departments with which they 
would either be in direct contact or would need information 
about. Six of the workshops were devoted to "Incident Train- 
ing Sessions." Each liaison was given an incident which he 
read to the group. Then the liaison would attempt to tell 
how he would handle that particular incident. Once he had 
told how he would handle it, he was questioned by the other 
liaisons and thus had to justify his procedures or accept 
his mistakes and revise his approach. This type of training 
was of great value to the liaisons in that it gave them an 
opportunity to see their mistakes and also be exposed to 
different techniques that could be utilized in their work. 

The last four sessions again were informative type workshops. 
All consultants used for the workshop were from the District 
with the exception of the gentleman from the Welfare Depart- 
ment. Attendance by liaisons was mandatory for each inservice 
meeting . 

E. Parent Involvement Activities (Section 5) 

Informal inservicing of parent committee members was a con- 
tinuing activity throughout the year. The Director, Coordi- 
nator of the Parent Involvement Component, Coordinators of 
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Mathematics and Language Arts, Human Relations Consultant, 
and Evaluator have discussed various aspects of the Title 
I Program at regular meetings of the Central Advisory Com- 
mittee. Members of the State Department of Education Re- 
view Team met with the Committee on December 2, 1969 , in 
what was a discussion session which also served as an inser- 
vice activity. The principals and the coordinator of the 
Parent Involvement Component have provided most of the infor- 
mal inservice for the Target School Advisory Groups . Tours 
for parents were conducted at several schools . 



A general inservice training program was given on Saturday 
morning, January 10, 1970. The purpose of this meeting was 
to explain the components of Compensatory Education to mem- 
bers of the Advisory Committee and Advisory Groups. A 25-page' 
brochure was prepared as a handout for this inservice which 
briefly described the activities within each of the components 
of the Compensatory program, provided a summarization of opera- 
tional information concerning the target schools and the Central 
Offices, provided a line-item outline of the 1969-70 Title I 
budget, and a description of the evaluation design for the pro- 
gram. 



A number of locally prepared handouts were prepared to assist 
parents become better prepared for their role as advisory mem- 
bers. Parents also received copies of the State Guidelines, 
copies of Handbook for Citizens Compensatory Education Ad - 
visory Committee in addition to the locally prepared publica- 
tions. 

On November 22, 1969, there was a Regional Parents* Involve- 
ment Meeting sponsored by A.C.A.C.E. in which the Compensatory 
parents met and drew up recommendations to present to the Com- 
missioners at the Bakersfield Conference. The members of the 
Central Advisory Committee participated and took an active role 
in the meeting. The conference was held on March 9 and 10, 1970. 
Fifteen parents and three home liaisons attended. The parti- 
cipants in this conference became acquainted with the broader 
aspects of the Compensatory Program as viewed from a regional 
and State -wide level. 

A number of individual members attended inservice activities 
conducted for the instructional staff of the Title I schools. 

Mr. Douglas from Jefferson attended inservice meetings con- 
ducted by Dr. Kenneth Johnson and Dr. Ransom, both Language 
Consultants. Mr. Floyd White from Columbia attended an inser- 
vice meeting conducted by Mr. Charles Allen, a Mathematics 
Consultant. There were others attending various inservice ac- 
tivities. 
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FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Planning and Research Services 

EVEN T Dr. Ken Johnson SCHOOL 

DATE October 3, 1969 

EVALUATION OF IN-SERVICE PROGRAM 

1. The information and ideas presented were: (check one) 

Stimulating; 85 M oderately Stimulating; Interesting; 6 

Of only slight interest; Uninteresting; 

2. The ideas and information which were presented were: (check one) 

Generally new to me; 15 S ome ideas were new, some I already had; 64 
Few ideas were new to me; 7 N othing was new to me; 2 

3. The ideas and information had: (check one) 

Extremely practical value to me; 61 S ome practical value to me ; 25 

Of little practical value to me ; 1 O f no practical value to me 1 

4. Did you consider this meeting worthwhile? Yes 90 No 1 

Please comment on the reasons for your answer. 

Generalized in the Evaluation Commentary 

5. Have you suggestions on how this meeting might have been improved? 



Generalized in the Evaluation Cotnnentary 

; 6. Have you suggestions for topics for future in-service meetings 

(e.g. more of same, new areas, etc.)? 
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Generalized in the Evaluation Commentary 
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Item #2 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TEACHER ATTITUDE INVENTORY 
Concerning: 

"LANGUAGE AND THE BLACK STUDENT" 



This inventory consists of statements designed to sample opinions 
about the problems of teaching language and reading to black students. 
The statements are related to the lecture series conducted by 
Dr. Kenneth Johnson. 

Read each statement and decide how YOU feel about it. Then mark 
your answer by circling the appropriate letter on the answer sheet 
provided. DO NOT MAKE ANY MARKS ON THIS QUESTIONNAIRE. 

If you agree with the statement, circle the letter "A". 

If you disagree with the statement, circle the letter "D". 

If you are undecided, circle the letter "U" . 
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STATEMQJTS 



1. Teaching children to understand and speak "Standard" English must precede 
instruction in reading "Standard 11 English. 

2. Black children should be required to use standard English in the class- 
room so that they will become more sure of themselves while learning to 
cotnmun icate with each other and their teacher. 

3. Instruction in writing should not receive emphasis until children have 
received some instruction in language and reading. 

4. Presently many black children in the schools are not learning to speak 
standard English. 

5. Standard English is the language of the middle-class. 

6. Standard English is a variety of English. 

7. The variety of English most often heard in the disadvantaged subculture 
is not standard English, but a non-standard dialect of English. 

8. Children who rely heavily on slang words have difficulty communicating 
with one another. 

9. A dialect is the collective speech patterns of one subculture group as 
opposed to those of any other subcultural group. 

10. The variety of English spoken by many disadvantaged black people is 
called by some linguists the "non-standard Negro dialect". 

11. By the time children have entered school, they have internalized the 
features of the particular variety of English spoken in their primary 
cultural environment. 

12. Teachers generally expect children to speak the middle-class language. 

13. Special methods and materials should be used to teach disadvantaged 
black children the language of the middle-class. 

14. "Incorrect and sloppy" are appropriate descriptions of the language used 
by most of the disadvantaged negro children. 

15. For the middle-class child the school reinforces and extends the child's 
primary language. 

16. For the disadvantaged black child, the school must teach the child 
standard English. 

17. Language is learned during childhood by hearing and then imitating sounds 
of models. 
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18. Traditional .programs for language emphasize analysing standard English, 
having children do written drills, and having children read descriptions 
of standard English. 

19. The traditional approach has been a failure in teaching most disadvan- 
taged black children standard English. 

20. Many black children graduate at the end of 12 years of schooling still 
speaking the non-standard dialect. 

21. Children begin, to learn language as they enter the primary grades. 

22. Children who speak a non-standard dialect are particularly handicapped 
in reading. 

23. Before teachers can effectively teach black children standard English, 
the interference points between non-standard Negro dialect and standard 
English must be recognized. 

24. Traditional programs have emphasized an oral approach to teaching 
language . 

25. Within the Negro dialect, there are correct ways to pronounce words and 
a correct grammar to be used. 

26. It is normal for a black child who speaks non-standard English to sub- 
stitute f/ for th/ at the ends of words like mouth, both . and month . 

27. Not only is there a slightly different phonological and grammatical 
system, but there is a different lexicon, or vocabulary, used by black 
people in addition to the words they use that every speaker of English 
recognizes . 

28. A child's errors in speech should be criticized so that the child will 
learn to recognize the differences between their speech patterns and 
standard English. 

29. Black people have assigned additional meanings to common words, and these 
additional meanings are culturally relevant. 

30. The different phonology, grammar and lexicaon of non-standard English, is 
a linguistic barrier between white teachers and black children. 

31. Standard English must be taught as an alternate dialect rather than a 
replacement dialect. 

32. Most negro children have poor auditory discrimination skills making it 
difficult for them to reproduce certain sounds characteristic of stand- 
ard English. 

33. Most language programs recognize that black children are uniform in their 
speech deviations and treat these as systematic speech occurances 
characteristic of a social group. 
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34. Second language teaching techniques and materials based on a second 
language rationale is one of the approaches for teaching black children 

standard English. 

35. Black children speak non-standard English, their parents speak it, their 
neighbors, their friends, preachers, relatives, and almost everyone else 
with whom they come into contact -- except the teacher at school. 

36. Deviations in pronunciation are indications of the negro child's dialect 
and consist of a different phonological and grammatical system. 

37. Just as speakers of English cannot reporduce sounds in Chinese or Russian, 
the Negro child cannot reproduce some of the sounds of standard English 
because his auditory discrimination skills are different. 

38. The important thing is to get the negro children to talk, especially in 
the primary grades . 

39. Instruction in auditory discrimination should be deferred until the 
intermediate grades, because the children are not ready for this type of 
training in the primary grades. 

40. Children in early grades should be exposed to hearing standard English 
that has been carefully composed to include those grammatical patterns of 
standard English that are lacking or in conflict with corresponding 
grammatical patterns in the children's dialect. 

41. Disadvantaged black elementary children seldom have an opportunity to 
participate in a cultural environment where standard English is operable. 

42. The program to teach standard English to disadvantaged black children who 
speak a non-standard English Negro dialect must be based on the rationale 
of teaching English as a second language (really an alternate dialect). 

43. A second language rationale recognizes the linguistic system in the non- 
standard Negro dialect. 

44. Students need drills which help them discriminate between English phon- 
ology and the phonology of their dialect. 

45. The instruction should focus on the points of interference between the 
non-standard Negro dialect and the standard English. 

46. Most teachers expect disadvantaged negro children to speak a non-standard 
Negro dialect. 

47. Role playing is an effective technique to use to give black children an 
opportunity to participate in situations that require standard English. 

48. The instructional emphasis in the elementary language program for black 
children must be on oral drills, rather than written language drills. 

49. Schools should arrange activities that permit black children to interact 
with persons outside, their subculture. 

50. Black children in the elementary grades recognize a need to learn to 
speak standard English. 
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FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 





Office of Planning 


and Research Services 






ANSWER SHEET FOR 
"LANGUAGE AND THE BLACK STUDENT" 
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FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Planning and Research Services 



SCHOOL 



DATE 



This questionnaire Is designed as a survey of opinions of teachers regarding the qu y 
In service provided by the ITV series featuring Leonard Olguin. Please complete the form 
return It to the Office of Planning and Research Services by May 31, 1970. 



1. How many of the eight sessions in this series did you attend? (check one) 



8 



2. Did you receive a personal copy of the manual "Solutions In Communication" designed 
specifically for this series? 



Yes 



No 



3. Where did you go to view the TV sessions? 



4. Did you find the facilities for viewing satisfactory? 

Yes No Don ' t know_ 



5. If "no" to 4, what criticisms of the facilities do you have? 



6. Were the scheduled times for viewing suitable for your needs? 

Yes No Don't know 



7. If "no" to 6, please describe the problem in scheduling as it affected you. 
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A. The Information and ideas presented were: (check one) 

Stimulating; Moderately Stimulating; Interesting; 

Of only slight interest; Uninteresting; 

B. The ideas and information which were presented were? (check one) 

Generally new to me : Some ideas were new, some I already had ; 

Few ideas were new to me; Nothing was new to me ; 

C. The ideas and information had: (check one) 

Extremely practical value to me : Some practical value to me; . 

Of little practical value to me: Of no practical value to me; 

Do you believe that the use of TV presentations of top level consultants like Leonard 
Olguin is worth your time? (Consider the fact that these men, because of a tight 
schedule, may not be able to come to Fresno for inservice sessions.) 

Ye 8 No Don’t know 

Did you consider these Inservice sessions worthwhile? Yes No 

Please comment on the reasons for your answer. 



11. Have you suggestions on how these Inservice sessions might have been improved? 
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ABSTRACT 



The preschool program In Fresno is aimed at the major objective of 
Increasing the verbal and academic ability of children from economi- 
cally disadvantaged areas. Past evaluations have Indicated success 
as measured by the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, and there were 
Indications In last year's evaluation that pupils with Preschool ex- 
perience attending the second grade were doing better In reading than 
their no-Preschool- experience peers. 

This year's evaluation results parallel previous evaluations In that 
an analysis of gains made by the pupils In the Preschool Program in- 
dicated that verbal ability of participating pupils Increased as 
measured by the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. The statistical 
evidence also Indicated that while the three identified ethnic groups 
differed from one another, each group's verbal ability increased 
during the year spent In the Preschool Program. 

The above results lead to the conclusions based on the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test, that (1) the Preschool Program Is effective In 
raising the verbal ability of participating pupils, (2) even though 
selected by the same criterion (poverty), the three Identified ethnic 
groups differed from one another as to verbal ability, and (3) even 
though there were differences between these ethnic groups, the Preschool 
Program was equally effective with all children regardless of ethnic 
affiliation. 

VJhen comparisons were made of reading scores of children with Preschool 
experience vs. children with no Preschool experience in each of grades 
1, 2 and 3, no significant differences were found. However, when the 
reading test records of third graders with Preschool experience were 
compared to the reading test records of third graders without Preschool 
experience, a statistically significant difference was found in favor 
of those pupils who had had Preschool experience. The scores for this 
analysis were the May 1968, May 1969, and May 1970 Stanford Reading 
Test scores for each pupil. 
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PRESCHOOL 



I. Objectives 

A. Children in the preschool programs will have increased com- 
prehension scaled to verbal ability and/or vocabulary growth 
as measured by the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. 

B. Children with preschool experience will increase their appli- 
cation of the Verbal and vocabulary skills learned in preschool 
in first, second, and third grades as measured by standardized 
tests. 

C. Children with preschool experience will respond to this exper- 
ience by having a positive personal behavior pattern in the 
first, second, and third grades as measured by a behavior 
rating scale. 

D. Teachers and aides in the preschool program have an apprecia- 
tion for the preschool program as measured by a teacher ques- 
tionnaire. 



II. Narrative Description 

During the 1969-1970 school year preschool classes were conducted 
in the following elementary schools: Addams, Aynesworth, Calwa, 

Carver, Figarden, Franklin, Jefferson, Kirk, Lane, Lincoln, Lowell, 
Rowell, Teilman and Winchell; in the Reed Clegg Adult Welfare 
School; and in the Emerson, Fairview Heights, Heaton and Webster 
Children ' s Cen ter s . 

Seven hundred fifty (750) children between the ages of three and 
five years were enrolled in 50 classes which were in session 15 
hours per week during the academic school year. 

The program was jointly funded from two sources? The Title I 
Preschool component was approved for 270 children recruited from 
low Income families, while the State Preschool component was ap- 
proved for 480 children recruited from welfare recipient families. 
Title I and State Preschool children have been co-mingled in all 
classes since 1966 under the policy outlined in Guidelines for 
Compensatory Preschool Educational Programs . 

Due to changes in the Title I Guidelines instituted this year, 
children from low income families living outside the Title I 
target area schools were no longer eligible to enroll in preschool 
classes. However, since the project was approved by the State 




Board of Education before the implications of the Title I change 
were clear, Fresno City Unified School District was authorized to 
continue the Title I and State Preschool project as planned with 
co-mingling of funds and children. 

Each morning or afternoon class of 15 children was staffed by a 
teacher holding either a California teaching credential or a regu- 
lar Children's Center permit; an instructional aide indigenous to 
the school neighborhood; parent volunteers; and community volunteers. 
The ratio of one adult to every five children was maintained. 

Other personnel included a director, a full time and a part-time 
resource teacher, five nurses, two general aides, two clerk regi- 
strars and a part-time typist-clerk. 



LANGUAGE ARTS 



The instructional component of the preschool program is designed 
to help children develop cognitive, language, motor and social 
skills, as well as behavioral modifications, within a responsive 
learning setting where children are free to explore, to experiment, 
to select activities, to pace themselves, and to discover rela- 
tionships about their physical, cultural and social world. 

While individual and small group instruction was emphasized, total 
group instruction was used during a part of each day. Children 
spent some time working and playing alone as well as interacting 
with other children and adults. Emphasis in program planning was 
placed on individual needs, achievement and progress. 



Typical Daily Program for Morning and Afternoon Sessions 
First Hour 

- Arrival, greeting and health check 

- General activity period, indoors and outdoors 

_ Development of physical skills and concepts through 
large and small motor experiences and sensory-manipu- 
lative experiences involving: 

1. Movement exploration with balls, ropes, tires etc. 

2 . Large and small blocks 

3. Large and small wheel toys 

4. Climbing apparatus 

5. Sand box and materials 

6 . Woodworking tools 

7. Manipulative materials, puzzles and toys 

8. Art and craft materials 

- Development of communication skills and concepts 
involving: 
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Conversation between children and between children 
and adults 

2. Vocabulary development center 

3. Concept development center 

4. Listening center 

5. Book and story area 

6. Music area 

7. Dramatic play area 

8. Audio-visual viewing center 

Second and Third Hours 

- Development of social skills and concepts involving. 

1. Snack and conversation in small group's 

2. Group activities with stores, rhythms, songs, 
rhythm instruments, dramatic play, audio-visual 
materials etc . 

3. Nature and science activities 

4. Neighborhood walks and study trips 

5. Clean up and evaluation of day's happenings 

- Goodbyes and departure 

As each child participated in the structured and non- structured 
activities and experiences, and depending upon his interests and 
readiness, the following understandings , skills, knowledge and 
attitudes were developed: 

Language Ability 

1. The child moved from shy silence, physical interaction 
only, or hesitant attempts at speaking to confidence and 
trust in verbal communication. 

He moved from a limited vocabulary to an ever- expanding 
one to keep pace with his experiences, interests and 
ways of perceiving; from labels and descriptions of ob- 
jectives to characteristics and classes of objects. 
Behavioral Objective : 

The child will be able, on request, to describe in a 
complete sentence a common classroom object using at 
least two appropriate adjectives. 

2. He acquired the ability to listen, to understand and to 
follow verbal directions without a model. 

Behavioral Objective : 

The child will be able to follow first one, then two or 
three simple directions given simultaneously i.e., 

"Sit down", "Get a magazine and sit down", "Get a maga- 
zine, a pair of scissors and sit down." 

The child moved from semi- intelligible speech to clearer 
articulation . 
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Behavioral Objective : 

The child will, on occasion, ask the teacher or another 
adult for information and clarification. 

4. He moved from the exclusive use of his native language 
or social-class dialect in the school setting to the use 
of standard English, but retained the facility to express 
himself in both ways. 



Concept Formation 

1 ' The child developed a knowledge of relative size, rela- 
tive location, same as, different from, and contrasting, 
opposite conditions. 

Behavioral Object lve : 

The child will be able, when asked, to stand beside, in 
front of, and in back of another child, and between two 

other children. 

2. The child developed the ability to identify colors and 
shapes, a number of objects in a group and to classify y 
sorting or grouping — things that are alike and things 
that are different. 

B ehavioral Objective : 

The child, when requested, will be able to enumerate ob- 
jects in sets up to six (6) . 

Behavioral Objective : 

The child will be able, on request, to reproduce with a 
crayon a vertical line, a circle, a horizontal line and 

a cross . 



Problem Solving 

1. The child developed the ability to repeat, extend and 
duplicate a pattern using varied manipulative materials 
i.e., beads, pegs, color cubes etc. 

2. He was able to find parts of the whole and finish in- 
complete arrangements. 

3. He developed the ability to make inferences, to guess and 

then revise when receiving more data. 

4. He was able to eliminate the known to determine the unknown 

5. The child developed the ability to play matrix and 'What s 
My Rule” games. 



Physical Awareness and Motor Skills 

The children’s sense of well-being was further strengthened by 
acquiring the following specific understandings, skills and know- 
ledge: 

1. Ability to understand and handle own physical needs as 

they relate to body cleanliness, clothing, food, rest and 

sleep. 
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2. Knowledge of parts of the body i.e., arms, hands, fingers, 
head, eyes, ears, nose, mouth, legs, feet, toes, knees, 
etc . 

Behavioral Objective : 

Upon request the child will be able to point to his head , 
eyes, nose, mouth, ear, feet, etc. 

3. Development of better body control and knowledge of the 
space the body takes up through outdoor play, movement 
games, obstacle courses and problem solving situations 
with balls, ropes, tires, inner tubes, walking boards 
and beams, jumping boards, crawl-through barrels, large 
blocks and climbing apparatus; indoor play through the 
use of manipulative materials, coloring, painting, cut- 
ting, molding and building. 

Behavioral Objective : 

The child will be able to take the responsibility for 
selecting and using materials and equipment and help put 
them away. 

Behavioral Objective : 

The child will usually be willing to try unfamiliar ma- 
terials and activities. 



Behavior Pattern : 

In order to provide the children with a sense of self-worth, ac- 
tivities and experiences were planned to help develop independence 
in daily living routines and satisfaction in successfully perform- 
ing and completing varied learning tasks. Positive personal be- 
havior patterns were established through: 

1. Knowledge of identification information on self and others 
i.e., own first and last name, age, address, parent's 
name, teacher's name, names of other children, and rec- 
ognition of his own printed name. 

Behavioral Objective : 

The child will be able, when asked, to state clearly his 
first and last name, his address, and his age. 

Behavioral Objective : 

The child will be able to select his name from a group of 
five names printed in manuscript on individual cards. 

2. Ability to control own behavior in a classroom or out- 
door setting i.e., will consider the other person's 
needs and feelings, will take turns, and will share toys, 
equipment and materials. 

Behavioral Objective : 

The child will, on occasion, be able to verbalize anger 
or resentment without resorting to aggressive or hostile 
behavior. 

Behavioral Objective : 

The child will be able to respond to a familiar adult 
without visible signs of distress. 
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The Fresno County Welfare Report of March 6, 1970 stated: 



As well as receiving stimulation outside the home, the pre- 
school child seems to gain new identity and importance within 

the home . 



HEALTH SERVICES 



In order to provide the children with a sense of well-being by 
meeting their basic health needs, five qualified and experienced 
nurses provided services to preschool classes in the following 
ways: 



Worked with students, parents, teachers, social workers and 
school administrators to promote an optimal level of student 
health which in turn helped to promote optimal learning. 

Conducted classroom observations in order to evaluate the 
students' health needs in relation to the educative process. 

Conducted dental, visual and auditory screening programs and 
recorded findings on cumulative health record cards. 

Referred students needing follow through care to medical 
advisors for further evaluation and treatment as indicated 
or to various community health service agencies. 

Arranged appointments for physical examinations, laboratory 
work and immunizations. Provided transportation when needed. 

Consulted with parents on special helath, safety and nutri- 
tional needs of the children through home visits and/or 
school conferences. 

Assisted as resource persons for the teaching staff and 
parent groups in the areas of health education and early 
childhood growth and development. 

In a report to the State Department of Social Welfare, dated 
March 6, 1970, the Fresno County Welfare Department stated: 

Due to the cooperation of preschool personnel and social 
workers it was apparent not only that the children's health 
and well-being had improved, but the parents were better 
able to meet parental responsibilities. This was documented 
by increased recognition of health needs and meeting these 
needs by securing proper medical and dental care. 
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Other positive factors noted were improved housekeeping 
standards, and better understanding of children's needs and 
behavior resulting in a more positive home atmosphere. 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



Parents of children enrolled in preschool were encouraged and urged 
to participate in the program in the following ways: 

Assist in classroom and outdoor activities and experiences 

Attend parent meetings and workshops including Parent Ad- 
visory Committee meetings 

Help plan for study trips and accompany class when possible 

Work toward employment as an instructional aide if interest, 
opportunity and time permitted 

Understand and appreciate school and community responsibilities 
and services available 

Participating in the instructional program, parents worked with 
the teacher and aide in individual and group activities, prepared 
materials, supervised outdoor play and helped maintain the staffing 
ratio of one adult for every 5 children. 

Parents assisted bv reading stories, supervising craft activities 
and table games, preparing snacks, observing patterns of child be- 
havior, and setting up outdoor interest and exploration centers. 
Objective: When working with children, parents will demonstrate 

increasingly skillful techniques in guiding learning 
experiences . 



Many parents were interested in making some of the manipulative 
materials, toys and games and trying them out at home. 

Objective: The parent will exercise initiative by asking for 

suggestions for learning activities to be used at 
home. 

Parents were expected to participate in meetings held at least 
twice a month at each site. Often the two morning or afternoon 
teachers conducted joint meetings. Teachers included parents in 
planning the types of programs and determining the meeting dates 
and times. A total of 1031 different parents attended these meet- 
ings during the school year. 

Objective: The parent will become involved, willingly, with 

other parents in group activities. 

Objective: In ethnically mixed groups, the parents will be 

able to mingle freely. 

A wide and varied range of subject areas were included in the meet 
ing and workshop programs. Discussion topics centered on family 
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health, nutrition, available community resources , the childrens' 
program, child growth and development and child guidance at home and 
at school . 

Workshop and craft activities (including sewing classes) gave parents 
the opportunity to share ideas and skills and contributed to the dis- 
covery of latent talents which, in turn, helped to increase the con- 
fidence and enhance the self-image of the parents. 

While many of the meetings followed the general pattern described 
above, the parents in a number of centers were vitally concerned with 
larger school -community problems. They attended Parent -Teacher Associ- 
ation and Model Cities meetings in a body. Several became officers in 
the organizations, including the Parents' Advisory Committee. Two 
groups visited the Frances Ellen Harper Center and became involved 
with the neighborhood and summer program of the Y.W.C.A. 

Objective: When given the information, training and opportunity 

to do so, the parent will be willing to participate 
in school -community organizations and activities. 

In all, 39,778 parents participated in the preschool programs, in- 
cluding parent meetings, study trips, days at the school, and parent 
conferences. It is believed that these first hand experiences will 
help parents attain an improved attitude toward the school environ- 
ment and personnel and will help reinforce learning at home. 

In the Fresno County Welfare Report to the State Department of Social 
Welfare, dated March 6, 1970, the following statements were made: 

Ninety five percent of the families felt they benefited from the 
preschool program. 

More than half of the families felt a more positive attitude 
toward education as a result of preschool experiences. 

Families who have been actively involved in the program felt 
appreciation for the learning experiences provided for them 
and their children. 

Not only has the program prepared the child for kindergarten 
and new learning opportunities, but it has served to gently 
sever the dependency of child and parent. 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



During the 1969-1970 school year regularly scheduled preservice and 
inservice meetings were held for all preschool personnel, organized 
and conducted according to the following plan: 

Teacher and instructional aide teams met daily and weekly to plan 
for the children's program and for parent and community volunteer 
participation . 
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Each preschool center staff, including teachers, instructional 
aides, nurses, principals, resource teachers and parents, on 
occasion, met monthly to coordinate the instructional program, 
materials and activities. 

Three preservice meetings and a series of seven (7) released time 
inservice meetings were held before preschool classes started and 
monthly thereafter for all preschool personnel (see Inservice 
Calendar) . 



INSERVICE CALENDAR OP REQUIRED MEETINGS 
1969-1970 



O 
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September 

9/2 Orientation meeting for teachers and instructional aides 
new to the program 

Looking at Our Children 
Looking at Our Program 
Looking at Our Organization 

9/3 All preschool personnel 

Panel presentation by conrnmnity representatives. Work - 
ing Together With Understanding . 

Small group discussion and reaction. 

Health Services 

Introduction to new curriculum materials 

9 /A All preschool personnel 

Presentation by Dr. Thelma Rea, Fresno State College, 

Learning How to Learn 

Small group discussion and reaction 

Presentation by Mr. Grant Greaves, Supervisor, Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, School. Home and Cotmmnity Work 
Together (Food Stamp program) 

Small group discussion and reaction 

October 

10/10 All preschool personnel (released time) 

A.M. Preschool center staff meetings 

P.M. Presentation by Research and Evaluation Depart- 
ment , Using the 1968-1969 Evaluation Report for 
Diagnosing Individual Meeds and Program Planning . 
Discussion and questions. 
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December 



12/12 All preschool personnel (released time) 

A.H. Preschool center staff meetings 

P.H. Presentation by Mrs. Margaret Ginet, Music fo r 
Young Children 
Group singing 

Presentation by Dr. Arne Nixon, Fresno State 
College, Literature for A ll Children 



January 

1/23 All preschool personnel (released time) 

,r Make-It" workshop on Activities for Parents . Demon- 
strations presented and materials prepared by a com- 
mittee of teachers. Instructional aides and parents 
and coordinated by the resource teachers. 

February 

2/20 All preschool personnel (released time) 

"Make-It" workshop on Activities Especially for Boys . 
Demonstrations, presentations and materials prepared by 
a committee of teachers and instructional aides and co- 
ordinated by the resource teachers. 

April 

4/17 All preschool personnel (released time) 

A.M. Staff members from neighboring preschool centers 
gathered in six preschool locations to discuss the fol- 
lowing topics: 

-- Room arrangement for a responsive learning envi- 
ronment 

— Multiple use of manipulative materials 
— Evaluation of the Individual Growth Inventory and 
Class Checklist of Children's Progress 

A summary of the questionnaire used for this evaluation along 
with copies of the questionnaire, the Individual Growth Inven- 
tory, and Class Checklist of Children's Progress is included in 
the Appendix, items 1-4. 
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P.M. All preschool personnel 

__ Reports by recorders of the morning session meetings 

— Presentation and discussion of preschool goals and 
objectives 

— Discussion of the objectives for a responsive learn- 
ing model 



5/22 All preschool personnel (released time) 

A.M. Preschool center staff meetings 

P.M. Slide presentation - Preschool from 1965-1970 

Presentation by Dr. Gerald Rosander, Department of 
Elementary Administration, Early Childhood Education 
in Fresno City Schools . 

June 

6/11 All preschool personnel (released time) 

A.M. Preschool center staff meetings 

-- Records and Reports 

and -- Individual Growth Records (sent on to kin- 

dergarten teachers) 

P.M. — Putting things in order 



OPTIONAL INSERVICE MEETINGS AND WORKSHOPS 



November 

11/14 Central California Teachers' Association Conference 

Presentation by Dr. Mary Lane, San Francisco State College, 
Language Development for Young Children 

11/15 Presentation by Mrs. Mary Lewis, San Francisco State College, 
Involving Preschool Parents 

January 

1/14 Ruth Jansen Art Workshop 
1/15 

February 

2/16 American Crayon Art Workshop 
2/17 
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March 



3/6 State Conference of the California Association for the 
3/7 Education of Young Children held in Fresno. Preschool 

3/8 personnel planned, participated and attended. 

April 

4/17 Symposium on Children With Learning Disabilities . 

4/18 

4/2 5 Math Fair , Central California Association for Childhood 
Education 



OTHER INSERVICE OPPORTUNITIES 



Far West Laboratory Inservice Training Program 

In cooperation with Fresno State College and the Fresno County 
E.O.C. Head Start program six teacher-instructional aide teams 
participated in an inservice training program developed by Dr. 
Glen Nimnicht of the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development, to test a responsive learning model in preschool 
classrooms. Twelve teams, enrolled in the training course last 
year, have carried on the program this year receiving consultant 
service from the three program assistants provided by Head Start, 
Far West Laboratory and Fresno City's State Preschool Proeram 
respectively. (A sample of the Laboratory's Testing Program is 
included in the Appendix, items 5-6. 



I TV Inservice Series 



"Opening Doors to Learning" is an inservice series of seven 30 
minute presentations featuring Dr. William Glasser, noted psychi- 
atrist and educational consultant. The series is designed to help 
teachers, administrators, social workers, nurses and others, grow 
in their understandings and skills related to guiding behavioral 
change in the direction of pupil success in learning. 

An ITV workshop was set up in the Preschool Office building for 
group viewing and discussion. All interested personnel was in- 
vited to participate. 

Many preschool teachers and instructional aides viewed the series 
in their own school setting. 
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Preschool Bulletin 



A monthly bulletin edited by the two resource teachers and issued 
to all preschool personnel and others, is considered to be a val- 
uable inservice training instrument. Ideas for the instructional 
program, for parent activities and for community involvement were 
included, as well as pertinent happenings, announcements, recipes, 
bits of philosophy and poetry for inspiration. 



Extension Courses and Workshops 

Fresno City College and Fresno State College have included in 
their offerings courses and workshops on: 

The Preschool Child 
Training for Instructional Aidea 
The Responsive Learning Model 
Preschool Curriculum 
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III. Evaluation 




Design 

The evaluation of the preschool program involved 750 students in 
fifty classes at nineteen separate locations. Although some of 
these classes were funded under California state AB 1331, all 
preschool classes were included in the evaluation, as there was 
a unified program throughout the nineteen locations with no sepa- 
ration of ESEA Title I students from AB 1331 students. 

The design as well as the results and discussion sections are di- 
vided into two parts: Standardized and Non-Standardized measures 

and the specific measurement instruments identified in each. 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) 

The first part is a one year evaluation of the verbal ability 
and vocabulary growth of students who were enrolled in preschool 
during the i969-70 school year. The Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test (PPVT) Form A, a test of verbal intelligence, was administere 
by the classroom teacher in the fall of 1969 and again in the 
spring of 1970. 

A two-dimensional analysis of variance was completed using the 
total score on the PPVT and permitted the interaction of time-of- 
test and ethnic variables. This means that only students who took 
both the pretest and the posttest were used in the analysis, and 
the results of the three major ethnic groups--Mexican-American, 
Negro-American, and Anglo-American--were looked at separately 
as well as the total. 

COOP, Stanford Achievement Test (SAT), S tanford Reading Test (SRT) _, 
California Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) 

During the 1969-70 school year first grade students in Title I 
schools took the COOP Primary Reading Test in May, and the Arith- 
metic section of the Stanford Achievement test in October and again 

in May. 

In the second grade, the students were administered the Stanford 
Reading Test in May and the Arithmetic section of the Stanford 
Achievement test in October and again in May. 

Third graders were given the Stanford Reading Test in May and the 
California Test of Basic Skills - Arithmetic section only in Octo- 
ber and May. 

Analyses of variances were completed using the total scores on the 
above mentioned tests. The sources of variation included the Amount 
of Preschool Experience (students with preschool experiences vs. 
those without), Grade (first, second, and third), and Time of Test 
(pretest vs. posttest). These variables were looked at separately 
and also the interaction involving the three. 
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These analyses were to examine the effects of preschool experi- 
ences upon students' achievement during any one school year fol 
lowing this experience and compare it with students who did not 

have preschool. 



Another analysis was completed in order to look at the long-range 
effects of preschool experience. In this analysis, resu ts o 
the SRT, administered in May 1968, May 1969, and May 1970 or stu 
dents with preschool experience and compared with scores of stu- 
dents without experience. In actuality, the gains ma e in two 
years reflect more about the long-range effects than would any 
one year study. 



Student Behavior Rating Scale 

As stated in the third objective of the project, students with 
preschool experience will respond to this experience by having a 
positive personal behavior pattern in the first, secondhand third 
grades. The third part of the evaluation design deals with an 
evaluation of the accomplishment of this objective. 

A Behavior rating scale developed by Far West Laboratory was used 
to measure the objective. Using this five point rating scale, 
teachers were asked to rate a selected sample of students in her 
room on nine areas of behavior: self-awareness, appropriate 

emotional affect, good relationship with family, good relation- 
ship with peers, efficient verbal participation, positive approach 
to learning, realistic reaction to success/failure, self-satis- 
faction, and realistic level of aspiration. Along with the rating 
sheets, the teacher was given a two-page list of operational 

definitions which described these nine behavioral areas. (A 
copy of the rating sheet is included in the Appendix, Item 5). 



The Experimental Group consisted of randomly sampled first, second 
and third grade students with preschool experience enrolled in 
classrooms at each of the eight Title I schools. (St. Alphonsus 
was not included as it does not have a preschool). 

The Control Group consisted of an equal number of students ran- 
domly selected within each classroom without preschool experience. 
Because of students dropping after the sample was made up, the 
final numbers for the Experimental and Control Groups were not 
equal; but the difference was minimal. 

Within each classroom the teacher was asked to rate an equal num- 
ber of Experimental and Control Group students using the rating 
scale. The students with preschool experience were not identified 
to the teacher nor was the teacher given information concerning 
the reason for her participation other than it being for a re- 
search project. 

The rating scales were to be completed by the teacher the last 
week in May and forwarded to the Office of Planning and Research. 
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An analysis of variance was completed with two be tween- subject 
variables (Method and Grade) and one within subject variable 
(content or the nine behavi.oral areas). The analysis included 
the method by grade interaction, the method by content inter- 
action, the grade by content interaction, and the method by grade 
by content interaction. 

Teacher Aide Questionnaire 

The fourth part of the evaluation concerned the measurement of 
the objective dealing with teachers and aides having an appreci- 
ation for the preschool program. 

A questionnaire was prepared and administered to all the teachers 
and aides in the nineteen preschools. Questionnaires were dis- 
tributed to fifty teachers and to fifty aides the second week in 
May. All the fifty teachers and forty-eight of the aides re- 
turned completed questionnaires. (A copy with tabulated re- 
sults is included in the Appendix, Item 6). 

The questionnaire consisted of twenty-seven statements on which 
the respondent was to mark either a strong no, no, yes, strong 
yes, or not applicable. (A copy of the questionnaire with sum- 
mary totals is located in the Appendix). 

A chi-square analysis was used to test the differences among the 
positive vs. negative responses given by teachers and those given 
by aides. 



Results and Discussion 



This section will be divided into two parts, Standardized and 
Non-S tandardized , with the specific standardized measures listed 
under each part. 



Standardized Measures 



Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) 

A summary of the results of the testing program using the PPVT 
will be found in Table I. This table shows the means for those 
students who took both the pretest and the posttest and the means 
for each of the three Ethnic Groups included in the analysis. 
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TABLE I 

STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF PRETEST AND POSTTEST MEANS AND STANDARD 
DEVIATIONS OF THE THREE ETHNIC GROUPS ON THE PEABODY 
PICTURE VOCABULARY TEST FORM A. PRETEST 
ADMINISTERED SEPTEMBER 1969, AND 
POSTTEST ADMINISTERED MAY 1970. 



Ethnic Group 


Number 


Pretest 

Mean S .D . 


Postt 

Mean 


est 

S .D. 


Anglo-American 


60 


87.0 


22.01 


103.17 


15.07 


Mexican-American 


301 


76.73 


20.30 


92.30 


18.42 


Negro-American 


178 


79.76 


18.14 


92.33 


15.91 



As shown in Table I, the pretest mean for each group was much 
lower than the posttest mean, and the mean gain for each Ethnic 
group varied. In order to determine the significance of such 
differences, an analysis of variance was completed and is shown 
in Table II. 



TABLE II 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF TIME OF TEST, SEX, AND ETHNIC GROUP 
VARIABLE MEAN USING THE PPVT, PRETEST ADMINISTERED 
SEPTEMBER 1969, AND POSTTEST ADMINISTERED 
IN MAY 1970. 



S ource 


df 


MS 


F 


Between Students 


538 






Sex 


1 


69.91 


0.11 


Ethnic 


2 


5,610.45 


9.41* 


Sex by Ethnic 


2 


209.69 


0.35 


Error (Between Students) 


533 


596.36 




Within Students 


539 






Time of Test 


1 


57,820.99 


569.98* 


Sex by Time of Test 


1 


79.87 


0.79 


Ethnic by Time of Test 


2 


275.34 


2.71 


Sex by Ethnic by Time of Test 


2 


34.80 


0.34 


Error (Within Students) 


533 


101.44 


/ 

/ 



* P < .001 
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As shown in Table II, the time-of-test variable means, pretest 
and posttest, were significantly different. The Ethnic variable 
means, Anglo-American, Mexican -American, and Negro American, were 
also significantly different. There was no significant interac- 
tion found between ethnic groups and time of testing. 

These results suggest that the preschool program has a signifi- 
cant positive effect upon all students within the program. It 
appears that the program did not have differing effects upon 
different ethnic groups, but was equally beneficial to all three. 

COOP, SAT and CTBS 

Test scores of first, second and third graders who previously had 
preschool experience were compared with students who had not had 
such experience in order to learn if gains made in preschool have 
a carry over effect in later grades. 

(First Grade) 

Two analyses were completed, one using the COOP test measuring 
reading achievement , and the other was the SAT Arithmetic sub- 
test . 

A summary of the pretest and posttest means of each of these two 
tests for the students with preschool experience (Experimental 
Group) and those without preschool experience (Control Group) 
is shown in Table III. 



TABLE III 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE SCALED SCORES OF THE COOP 
TEST ADMINISTERED MAY 1970, AND OF THE SAT, PRETEST 
ADMINISTERED IN FEBRUARY 1970 AND IN MAY 1970 
FOR STUDENTS WITH PRESCHOOL EXPERIENCE 
(EXPERIMENTAL GROUP) AND THOSE 
WITHOUT PRESCHOOL EXPERIENCE 
(CONTROL GROUP). 



Pretest Posttest 



Test 


Group 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


cpop 


Experimental 


133.99 


3.99 


(not given) 


Control 


134.05 


4.53 






SAT 


Experimental 


1.37 


.33 


1.76 


4.25 


(Ari thmetic) 


Control 


1.41 


.35 


1.80 


4.61 
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As shown, differences between the means of the two groups on the 
COOP test, ai^id differences between the pretest and posttest means 
of the two groups on the SRT, were small. In the analysis of 
variance, the results indicated that these mean differences were 
not significant. This suggests that in the first grade, preschool 
experience or the lack of such experience did not seem to affect 
the reading or the math achievement of the students as measured 
b.y the COOP and the SAT. 

(Second Grade) 

In the second grade, two separate analyses were completed using 
the SAT Arithmetic subtest and the SRT test results. A summary 
of the Means and Standard Deviations for the two tests for the Ex- 
perimental and Control Groups isi shown ii: Table IV. 



TABLE IV 

GRADE EQUIVALENT MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR SECOND GRADE 
SAT AND SRT TESTS ADMINISTERED IN MAY 1969 AND MAY 1970 
FOR STUDENTS WITH PRESCHOOL EXPERIENCE (EXPERIMENTAL 
GROUP) AND THOSE WITHOUT PRESCHOOL 
EXPERIENCE (CONTROL GROUP) . 







Pretest 




Posttest 




Test 


Group 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


SAT 


Experimental 


1.75 


.42 


23.15 


6.32 




Control 


1.74 


.38 


22.50 


6.06 


SRT 


Experimental 


1.53 


.19 


22.08 


5.43 




Control 


1.53 


.28 


21.95 


6.21 



As shown in Table IV, although the preschool had a grade equiva- 
lent gain during the year which was slightly more than the gain 
of the Control group, the mean gain difference between the two 
groups was not significant. This suggests that preschool exper- 
ience did not cause the rate of reading ability to improve sig- 
nificantly faster than the rate of those students who have not 
had this experience. 

(Third Grade) 



Once again, two separate analyses were used to compare scores 
of tests results on the CTBS, Arithmetic subtest, and the SRT. 
The pretest and posttest means for the separate variables for 
each of these two tests are shown in Table V. 
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TABLE V 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES OF THE SRT 
AND SCALED SCORES OF THE CTBS FOR STUDENTS WITH PRESCHOOL 
EXPERIENCE (EXPERIMENTAL GROUP) AND THOSE WITHOUT 
PRESCHOOL EXPERIENCE (CONTROL GROUP) . TESTS 
ADMINISTERED IN OCTOBER 1969, 

AND MAY 1970. 



Test 


Group 


Pretes t 

Mean S .D. 


Posttest 

Mean S .D. 


SRT 


Experimental 


2.24 


.60 


2.84 


.76 




Control 


2.14 


.55 


2.71 


.82 


CTBS 


Experimental 


294.81 


34.41 


355.26 


51.91 


- 


Control 


284.59 


38.20 


336.66 


40.52 . 



Once again, pretest to posttest gains, as shown in Table V, were 
not different enough to be significant when comparing the Experi- 
mental and Control Group means. This suggests that in the third 
grade preschool experience or the lack of such experience does 
not seem to make a difference in achievement gain. 

The results of the analysis of the longitudinal study of third 
grade, which included the three test administrations (May 1968, 
69, and 70) of the SRT as the Time -of- Test variable indicated 
significant differences. A summary of the means and standard 
deviations of the variables included in this analysis is shown 
in Table VI. 



TABLE VI 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF GRADE EQUIVALENT ON THE SRT 
ADMINISTERED IN MAY 1968, MAY 1969, AND MAY 1970 FOR 
STUDENTS WITH PRESCHOOL EXPERIENCE, AND 
STUDENTS WITHOUT PRESCHOOL EXPERIENCE . 



Method 


May 1968 
Mean S . D „ 


Time of Test 
May 1969 
Mean S . D . 


May 1970 
Mean S .D . 


Preschool Experience 

(Experimental Group) 


1.54 


.21 


2.23 .62 


2.85 


.76 


No Preschool Experience 
(Control Group) 


1.53 


.29 


1.99 .46 


2.61 


.73 



?.72 

7.21 
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As shown, the means for the Experimental Group was about the same 
as the Control Group mean on the pretest and was much higher on 
the posttest. This pretest vs. posttest difference among the 
Experimental and Control Group was marginally significant F (2,194) 
3.67, P < .05. 

In order that the means and relationships in Table VI can be bet- 
ter visualized, they have been plotted in Figure 1 on next page. 

As is shown, the rate of gain increases more sharply for the 
students with preschool than it does for those without preschool 
experience. This gain suggests that the preschool experience has 
influenced student reading achievement in a positive direction. 

That this positive gain developed over two years suggests that 
the effects of preschool, as has been expected by many, are gen- 
erally more long range. 



S tudent Behavior Rating Scale . An analysis of variance of the 
Behavior Rating Scale means was completed with results revealing 
that there were no significant differences in the -means of the 
Method variable. 

There was also no significant difference when comparing the means 
for the three grades. Kindergarten students with preschool ex- 
perience did not have means different from Kindergarten non- 
preschoolers. There were no significant differences when com- 
paring the first, second, or third grade preschoolers and non- 
preschoolers . 

As the mean for the students with preschool experience was no 
different than the mean for the non-preschool students, it would 
suggest that the preschool did not seem to have, an effect on stu- 
dent behavior regardless of the length of time since he was in 
preschool or whether he had preschool or not. 

Teacher Questionnaire . Returns from a questionnaire given to 
fifty teachers and fifty aides were strongly positive towards the 
program. Of the thirty-nine statements on the questionnaire, more 
than half the teachers responded with either yes or strong yes 
(indicating positive support for the program) on thirty-seven with 
thirty-two being significant P <.01. 

Teachers responded with negative answers to only two statements, 
"Counseling Services, including speech therapy, was adequate", 
and "Parents more frequently asked for suggestions for learning 
activities to be used at home." The no or strong no responses 
to the "counseling" statement were significant P <.01. A large 
number of teachers, 16, and aides, 13, answered "not applicable" 
to this statement suggesting that these services are not offered 
in some preschools. 



Non-S tandardized Measures 
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Generally, the negative responses from teachers and aides were 
found in those statements concerning parents and suggesting that 
parent involvement could be improved. This included statements 
numbers 10, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21. > 

In a comparison of Teacher and Aide response^ there was general 
agreement on most of the statements. There Were two exceptions: 
,r Adequacy of Counseling Services" with Aides responding positive 
vs. teachers' negative, and "Preschool buildings are well located 
in relation to other school buildings", with Aides yes, and teacher 
no . 

The overall results of the questionnaire suggest that both teacher 
and aide are highly satisfied with the Preschool program for the 
school year 1969-70. 



Summary 



The results of the PPVT, suggested that the 1969-70 preschool 
program has been successful in increasing the intelligence of 
preschool children while they were still in preschool. This in- 
tilligence gain was broad in its scope, irrespective of variables 
such as the students' sex or ethnic group. In order to deter- 
mine whether this gain has resulted in better performance and 
learning in the primary grades, a study was done of first, second, 
and third grade students who had had preschool experience. 

The results of the COOP, SRT, SAT Arithmetic Subtest, and CTBS 
tests for each of the grades suggested that there was no sig- 
nificant difference in any one of the grades between the stu- 
dents who had preschool experience and those who had not had 
such experience. It would appear that the preschool experience 
had not affected the reading or math ability for first, second 
or third graders. Another study was made to ascertain the long- 
range effects of having had preschool experience. 

The results of the SRT indicated that third grade students who 
had had preschool experience had a rise in achievement scores 
over a two year span which was significantly greater than the 
gains made by students without preschool experience. This would 
suggest that the preschool program did have positive affects 
upon reading achievement which did not show up on any one year 
evaluation but instead indicated lasting positive effects of 
the program. 

The Non-S tandardized instrument results were used to determine 
the affective attitudinal effects of the program upon teachers, 
aides, and students. Teachers and Aides were highly complimen- 
tary about almost all aspects of the program. They praised 
supportive personnel and services, the curriculum, and the 
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benefits of such a program for the students. The only sugges- 
tion was that the parent involvement might be strengthened. Stu- 
dent attitude or behavior were determined by a rating scale for 
measuring self-concept completed by teachers. The results of 
this rating scale were that teachers rated students with preschool 
experience no significantly different than they rated those with- 
out such experience. This would suggest that the preschool ex- 
perience did not seem to have a carry over attitudinal effect 
in the student in the primary grades. 

The success of this preschool program during the 1969-70 school 
year can partially be determined by an examination of how well 
it met each objective. 

-- Children in the preschool programs did have increased 
comprehension scaled to verbal ability and/or vocabu- 
lary growth as measured by the PPVT. 

-- Children who had had preschool experience, although not 
shown in the one year evaluation, did increase in their 
application of verbal and vocabulary skills over a two 
year period as measured by the SRT. 

-- Children who had had preschool experience did not seem 
to have a more positive personal behavior pattern than 
did 'those without preschool experience. 

-- Teachers and Aides in the preschool program did have 

an appreciation for the program as measured by a teacher 
questionnaire. 

From the evaluation of the preschool program, it is recommended 
that a continuing long-range examination of the carry over effects 
of the program be an integral part of next year's evaluation. 
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APPENDIX 



Items 



Page 



1. Evaluation of the Individual Growth Inventory 



and Checklist of Children's Progress 7.27 

2. Questionnaire on Individual Growth Inventory 

and Class Checklist of Children's Progress 7.28 

3. Individual Growth Inventory 7.29 

4. Class Checklist of Children's Progress 7.32 



5. A Rating Scale for Measuring a Child's 



Self Concept 7.34 

6. Preschool Program Questionnaire... 7.35 



r 





7.26 



EVALUATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL GROWTH INVENTORY 
AND CHECKLIST OF CHILDREN'S PROGRESS 



Preschool teachers, instructional aides and resource teachers met in small- 
group sessions to evaluate the effectiveness of the two teacher-devised in- 
struments, Individual Growth Inventory and Checklist of Children's Progress 
(see attached copy) . 

Six teacher-recorders met individually with the groups; conducted general 
discussion periods; asked questions and recorded responses as indicated on the 
attached questionnaire. 

The responses to the questionnaire were tabulated in the Preschool Office and 
the following results obtained: 

Use of material 



1. The Individual Growth Inventory and Checklist were used by the 
majority of the teachers in October. 

2. Many teachers did not use the Inventory in mid-year, but the majority 
used it again in May. 

3. The Checklist was used during the entire year by teachers, instruc- 
tional aides and, on occasion, by parents. 

Helpfulness of material 

1. Most teachers felt that the Inventory and Checklist helped them know 
more about each child. 

2. The instruments indicated areas where each child needed help. 

Suggestions for revision 

1. Use the Inventory at the beginning and end of the year, only. 

2. Use in November instead of October, and in April instead of May for 
maximum effectiveness. 

3. Delete health items. This section duplicates information recorded 
on health cards. 

4. More specific items to check should be included in the Intellectual 
Development section. 

5. More space is needed for comments. 

Using with parents 

1. A number of teachers used the Inventory and Checklist in parent 
conferences . 

2. Several teachers asked parents to help in using the Checklist as 
parents worked with individuals and small groups. 
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ITEM 2 



FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Department of Compensatory Education Services - Preschools 

QUESTIONNAIRE ON INDIVIDUAL GROWTH INVENTORY 
AND CLASS CHECKLIST OF CHILDREN'S PROGRESS 



Suggestions for the Recorder : 

Record the number of teachers in your group 

Talk about the Inventory and Checklist and after the discussion, ask the 
following questions of the teachers and aides and record the answers: 

Number 



1. 


Did 


you use the material in October? 


# 


Yes 


# 


No 


2. 


Did 


you use the material in midyear? 


# 


Yes 


# 


No 


3. 


Did 


you plan to use it again in May? 


# 


Yes 


# 


No 


4. 


Was 


the material helpful? 


# 


Yes 


# 


No 


5. 


In what ways? 












a. 


In planning more specifically for 














individual and group needs? 


# 


Yes 


# 


No 




b. 


In indicating areas when children 














needed help? 


# 


Yes 


# 


No 




c . 


In helping to know the children 














better? 


# 


Yes 


# 


No 




d. 


Others? 


# 


Yes 


# 


No 



6. Suggestions for revision of Inventory and Checklist 



O 

ERIC 



7. Have you used the inventory with parents 

8. Was it helpful? 

9. Were the parents interested? 

Name of Recorder 
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# 


Yes 


# 


No 


# 


Yes 


# 


No 


# 


Yes 


# 


No 
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FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Department of Compensatory Education Services - Preschools 
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CLASS CHECK!, 1ST OF CHILDREN 1 S PROGRESS 
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FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Planning and Research Services 



PRESCHOOL PROGRAM 
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1. This summary is comprised of 
the specified number of 

teachers and teacher aides in Teachers 50 

the preschool program. Teacher Aides .... 48 



In Part I of this questionnaire, 
please mark the response which 
best indicates your feelings 
about the program. 
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2. General morale of the teachers 
was high. 



3. General morale of the instruc- 
tional aides was high. 

4. General morale of the volunteers 
was high. 

5. Counseling services, including 
speech therapy, was adequate. 

6. Physical facilities (lighting, 
space, bathrooms, etc.) of the 
preschool area were adequate. 

7. Preschool buildings are well 
located in relation to other 
school buildings. 

8. Amount of available play 
materials was adequate. 

9. Quality of available play 
materials was adequate. 



0 1 20 29 0 



0 


2 


21 


27 


0 


0 


1 


21 


26 


0 


0 " 


0 


24 


22 


1 


0 


1 


17 


24 


6 


0 


4 


22 


18 


4 


10 


17 


6 


1 


16 


3 


12 


18 


3 


13 


.1. 


11 


31 


6 


0 


0 


'5 


36 


7 


0 


9 


12 


18 


9 


2 


5 


5 


29 


7 


2 


0 


9 


31 


10 


0 


2 


6 


27 


11 


0 


0 


5 


34 


11 


0 



0 4 35 90 
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10. Parents were very cooper 
ative . 

11 . Service rendered by the 





project coordinator or 
director was adequate. 


0 

0 


1 

2 


25 

25 


25 

21 


0 

0 


12. 


Inservice training for 
teachers was satisfactory. 


0 

0 


3 

2 


24 

29 


23 

14 


0 

1 


13. 


Classroom aides were effective. 


0 

0 


0 

1 


22 

23 


27 

20 


1 

2 


14. 


Aides received sufficient in- 
service training. 


3 

0 


6 

6 


28 

29 


12 

12 


0 
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Classroom volunteers were 
effective . 


0 

0 


2 

4 


26 

26 


15 

14 


6 

4 


16 . 


Health services offered in this 
program made an important con- 
tribution to the learning of the 
preschool children involved. 


0 

1 


1 

2 


18 

22 


30 

23 


0 

0 



Part II refers to how the parents of 
the children in this program were 
affected by the ir contac t with this 
program . Please mark the response 
which best indicates your feelings 
about the following statements. 



Parents were strongly involved 
with children's education. 


0 

4 


22 

12 


22 

24 


3 

7 


1 

1 


There was an increase in parent 
participation in school- 
community activities. 


1 
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15 

17 


27 

23 


6 
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Not Applicabl 



19. Parents more frequently asked 
for suggestions for learning 
activities to be used at home. 



20. In working with children in the 
classroom, parents increasingly 
developed skillful techniques in 
guiding learning experiences. 

21 . Parents became more involved in 
ethnically-mixed adult group 
activities . 



Part III refers to the physica l and 
psychological health and the 
educational development of the child . 
Please indicate if you feel the fol- 
lowing experiences had a positive 
effect upon the children. 



22. Opportunity to attend at an early 
age. 

23. Increased experience with a variety 
of toys, games, and manipulative 
materials . 

24. Increased experience with a variety 
of books, stores, and music. 

25. Trips into the community. 

26. Individual attention given to each 
child by teacher and aides. 

27. Opportunity to participate in group 
activities with other children. 
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38. I am more aware of the home 
and community environment 
these children experience. 



39. I have acquired new techniques 
to interact effectively with 
children. 



40. I am more knowledgeable about, 
and have the ability, to work 
with other professional workers 
concerned with the child* s 
physical , psychological and 
social developmen t . 
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SECTION 8 
FOLLOW THROUGH 













ABSTRACT 



The Follow Through Kindergarten was implemented last year as a Re- 
sponsive Environment Kindergarten (see Narrative Description) designed 
to preserve and enhance the measured verbal improvement of Preschool 
pupils as they enter Kindergarten. This year the program was expanded 
into the first grade and pupils in the Kindergarten Follow Through 
Program were placed in Follow Through first grade classes that were 
structured with a Responsive Environment similar to the Follow Through 
Kindergarten environment (see Narrative Description). 

In last year's evaluation, it was found that children in the Follow 
Through Program had significantly more gain in ability than did pupils 
in the Control Group. This finding was not paralleled by this year's 
finding; no significant differences were found between the Follow 
Through Kindergarten program and the Control Group classes. A study 
was done of the first grade follow through pupils also. This study 
indicated that^the gain these pupils had made the previous year was 
no longer observable when they were compared to their first grade 
peers in the Control Group. However, the Follow Through pupils did 
gain significantly in ability as measured by the WISC whereas their 
Control Group peers did not. 

General conclusions about the Follow Through Program then are positive. 
The evaluation cannot be considered anything but incomplete, however, 
until a longitudinal study including a longitudinal study of reading 
test scores can be conducted. This longitudinal study will be possible 
in the 1970-71 school year. 
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THE FOLLOW THROUGH KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE PROGRAMS 



I. Objectives 

A. Students in the Follow Through program will respond to the 

program by developing a positive behavior pattern as measured 
by a teacher questionnaire and a behavior rating scale. 

B . Students in the Follow Through program will develop a know- 
ledge of language, concept-formation, visual concentration 
and space relations as measured by either the WPPSI, the "C 11 
test or the WISC. 

C. Kindergarten students in the program will apply self-regulatory 
behavior that facilitates effective problem solving as measured 
by the Innovative Behavior test. 

D. Students in the Follow Through program will demonstrate in- 
creased comprehension and knowledge of reading and mathematics 
as measured by the Metropolitan Reading Readiness, the COOP 
and the Stanford Achievement tests in arithmetic. 



II. Narrative Description 

Follow Through, authorized under the Economic Opportunity Act, 
creatively seeks to bring together the school, the community 
and the home in order to more effectively focus on the goal of 
individual and family self-sufficiency. It seeks to develop the 
individual strengths of project children and parents. 

The program concentrates its resources upon low- income children 
in the primary grades of the elementary school who were previously 
enrolled in Head Start or similar programs; and is designed to 
provide a special instructional program, comprehensive services 
and parent participation activities to the project children and 
their families. It is anticipated that the concentrated program 
will aid in the continued development of these children to their 
full potential. 

In Fresno, the Follow Through program is a joint effort of the 
U.S. Office of Education, the Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
Fresno City Unified School District, and the Far West Laboratory 
for Educational Research and Development. The purpose of the 
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program is to sustain and supplement in the early grades the 
gains made by low-income children who have had a full year's 
experience in a Head Start or preschool programs. 

"Follow Through is designed to meet the instructional, 
physical, and psychosocial needs of young children 
from low- income families in a program of comprehensive 
services and parent comprehensive services in Follow 
Through: instruction, nutrition , health , social work 

and psychological services, and staff development. 

During the 1969-70 school year Follow Through conducted a pro- 
gram in two classrooms in kindergarten and two in first grade 
in three schools — Teilman, Jefferson and Carver. 

A comprehensive Follow Through program includes an augmented 
instructional program, parent activities, medical and dental 
services, social services, guidance and psychological services, 
and staff development. A description of the program carried 
out in each of these components during the 1969-1970 school 
year follows . 



THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 



The instructional program was conducted under the guidance of 
the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Develop- 
ment applying the philosophy and principles of the Responsive- 
model program as developed under the direction of Dr. Glen P. 
Nimnicht. The major objectives of the Responsive Model are: 

1. To help children develop a positive self-image 

2. To help children develop their intellectual ability 
by: 

a. developing the senses and perceptual acuity. 

b. developing language ability 

c. developing concept-formation ability 

d. developing the ability to solve physical, inter- 

actional and affective problems. 

In order to achieve the stated objectives, procedures based upon 
the following Responsive model guidelines were instituted: 



^Taken from the preface to Follow Through Program Guidelines, 
February 24, 1969, p. i. 




1. The learning activities should not depend upon rewards 
or punishments that are not a part of the learning ex- 
perience itself. 

2. The child should be free to explore the learning environ- 
ment. 

3. The child should set his own pace of learning. 

4. Whenever possible, the child should be informed immedi- 
ately about the consequences of his acts; and 

5. The environment should be arranged so that the child is 
likely to make a series of interconnected discoveries 
about his physical and social world. 



Kindergarten . Classrooms were arranged for individual and small 
group instruction. The school day was organized for self -directed 
and teacher directed activities. Most of the child's time in 
school was spent in self -directed activities. During this time, 
the teacher and assistants worked with individuals and small groups 
on various learning episodes or in the typing booth while the other 
children were free to select learning activities and games in other 
areas of the classroom and to remain with a task as long as they 
desired. Learning episodes were those specifically prescribed by 
the Far West Laboratory to develop intellectual ability, and those 
developed by the teachers from the District's curriculum materials. 

First Grade . Classrooms were arranged for large group, small group, 
and individual instruction. Each classroom contained some or all 
of the following learning centers: listening, viewing, concept 

formation, and art. Teachers were encouraged to correlate the 
materials in the learning centers with their daily, weekly, or 
monthly plans of instruction. Thus, the learning centers contained 
materials which were designed to expand children's knowledge of 
basic learning concepts which were being developed and introduced 
in large and small group instruction by teachers and assistants. 



R. Van Allen's Language Experience In Reading was used as a basic 
approach to the teaching of reading. The Wirtz-Botel Math Workshop 
program formed the basis of the approach to math instruction. 



PARENT PARTICIPATION 



The major objective of the parent program was to provide oppor- 
tunities for parents to take an active role in all aspects of 
Follow Through. 
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It was hoped that the outcome of such activity would: 



1. help parents learn how they can best support and 
influence the program, and, on their own, contribute 
more fully to their child's total development, and 

2 . ' help staff become more responsive to the needs and 

goals of the parents and community and translate such 
goals into meaningful project activities. 

The Policy Advisory Committee . The regular monthly meeting date 
of the P.A.C. was the first Thursday of each month at 10:30 a.m. 
Emphasis was placed upon meaningful parent involvement in the 
committee functions. Among other activities, P.A.C. members 
(1) participated in the screening of applicants for professional 
and non-professional staff positions, (2) reviewed the Follow 
Through Guidelines in order to more knowledgeably participate 
in the decision-making processes, (3) participated in the organ- 
ization of activities for parents, (4) attended the project budget 
negotiation meeting called by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, (5) participated in the development of and gave approval to 
the 1970-1971 application and budget, (6) investigated complaints 
on food services at project schools, (7) approved activity pro- 
posals which were initiated by parent groups at the various Follow 
Through Schools, (8) worked on ways of involving fathers in the 
program, (9) explored ways of solving babysitting problems which 
inhibit parents from participating fully in project activities. 

School Fol low-Through Parent Organizations . Under the guidance 
of the social workers and community aides, each project school 
formed a parent organization in order to more relevantly meet 
the needs of project children and parents. Meetings were held 
monthly and sub -commit tees as needed were formed. Some of the 
parent organization activities were: (1) securing a foot bridge 

for the safety of children at Teilman School, (2) establishing 
instructional toy libraries, (3) securing speakers on food buying 
and money management and the food stamp program, (4) holding "Fun 
Nights", (5) conducting rummage sales, (6) organizing a Jamaica 
(Bazaar), (7) accompanying children to storyland, (8) participa- 
ting in exercise classes, (9) establishing a "Dad's Club", (10) 
organizing a fashion show, (11) organizing sewing classes, (12) 
organizing cooking classes, (13) attending a year-end picnic for 
all project schools. 

Project activities contributed to furthering parent’s knowledge 
about the Follow Through program, helping parents to become 
better acquainted with each other so that they could more effec- 
tively work together as a group, establishing a positive relation- 
ship with the school, establishing additional funds to benefit 
project children, gaining the participation of project fathers. 
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THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL PROGRAM 



Complete medical and dental health care of low-income children 
was the objective of the medical component. It included: 

A. Development of a clear plan for medical and dental 
services . 

1. developed with the assistance of health profession- 
als . 

2. detailing preventive, screening, referral, and 
treatment procedures. 

B. Activities to help families take advantage of available 
health services. 

C. Health education and counseling for children, parents, 
and staff . 

D. Evaluation of the results of the health component. 

Health needs of all Follow Through children were appraised by the 
Follow Through nurse and the regular school nurses under the guid- 
ance of the Director of Health Services. Where necessary, children 
were referred to physicians and dentists for further diagnosis and 
treatment . 

Activities of the Follow Through nurse included updating, or es- 
tablishing medical records on all project children; administering 
screening or arranging for tests; referral for medical treatment 
and dental care; providing transportation for parents and children 
to doctor's offices; counseling children, parents, and staff re- 
garding health problems. 

As part of the evaluation process, the nurse made an end of the 
year summary of work done for each child and the work yet needing 
to be done. The results of the summary will be used to improve 
health services to Follow Through children in the 1970-71 Follow 
Through program. 



THE NUTRITIONAL COMPONENT 



The goal of the nutrition component is to develop more fully the 
physical resources each child brings to the learning process. In 
accordance with the stated concept, the nutritional component 
included: 

1. a well planned hot lunch served daily, 
mid-moming or mid-afternoon snacks. 
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Hot lunches planned by the Department of Food Services were served 
to eligible Follow Through children. Snack time was a nutritional 
experience, a learning experience, and a socializing process. 
Teachers and assistants sitting with small groups of children 
served various kinds of snack foods and used the nutritional ex- 
perience to further extend intellectual development. 



SOCIAL SERVICES 



The comprehensive social service component was designed to help 
low-income families deal with or prevent problems which limit the 
realization of their full potential. Social workers and community 
aides visited all families for the purpose of explaining the Follow 
Through program, encouraging parent participation in the classroom 
and in parent meetings, and obtaining identifying information in 
order to effectively assist parents in dealing with their problems. 

The work of the social workers and community aides focused upon 
providing social work services: 

1. Assisting in identifying children in need of the program. 

2. Providing and interpreting information to other project 
staff about the needs and the social situation of project 
children and their families. 

3. Coordinating community resources in order to obtain 
maximum necessary help for project families. 

4. Identifying family problems and working toward problem 

solutions: (Major problems were in the areas of housing, 

employment, clothing and food.) 

5. Assisting parents in learning about and utilizing com- 
munity agencies and services in order for them to pri- 
vately and individually solve their own problems. 

6. Assisting parents in developing meaningful parent acti- 
vities which: 

a. enabled the staff to know parents better. 

b. enabled the school staff to explain and interpret 
the school program to parents and others :'.n the 
community. 

c. demonstrated to the child the depth of his parent's 
interest in him and the school program. 
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d. demonstrated to parents the methods and accom- 
plishments of group endeavor, i.e., how to iden- 
tify a group problem, how to work with a group 
to formulate plans to eradicate the problem, 
how to carry out plans to a conclusion and eval- 
uate for future improvement. 



GUIDANCE AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 



The guidance counselor conducted individual and group case- 
work with children while working with staff and parents in order 
to develop methods of facilitating the learning and adjustment 
of project children. Utilizing the program sponsor's theories 
of learning and personality development, the major emphasis of 
the counseling component was directed toward helping children: 

1. To develop wholesome attitudes and concepts of self, 
and others. 

2. To develop the capacity to become self-directive and 
to acquire problem solving ability. 

3. To develop responsibility for their choices and de- 
cisions. 

4. To know themselves, their strong and weak points and 

to use the knowledge of self to develop problem solving 
and strategies and abilities. 

5. To develop self -acceptance , a sense of personal worth’, 

a belief in their own competence, a trust in themselves, 
and to develop an accompanying trust and acceptance of 
others. 

Pupils were referred to the counselor when they exercised either 
limited, inactive, self -destructive or irresponsible participa- 
tion in the Follow Through program. Referrals were made by 
teachers, principals, parents, assistants, social workers and 
the nurse . • 

In addition to organizing a casework and staff development pro- 
gram, the counselor: 



1. participated in parent meetings. 



2. worked to activate more father participation in the 
program. 

3. attended social events sponsored by the parent commit- 
tees. 



made monthly progress reports 
parent-teacher meetings. 



during Follow Through 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



In order to make adequate provision for on-going staff training 
and career advancement opportunities, all Follow Through per- 
sonnel were involved in continous staff development programs 
organized under the direction of the coordinator. 

The instructional staff - -pre service and inservice . Prior to the 
opening of school preservice sessions were held for all instruc- 
tional staff members. During the year, sixty-seven inservice 
meetings were conducted. The majority of the meetings were con- 
ducted for teachers and assistants jointly. However, some meet- 
ings were held for assistants only, and some for teachers only. 

Preservice and inservice meetings were organized and conducted 
by the coordinator and program advisors with assistance from the 
Far West Laboratory staff members. District coordinators, out of 
district consultants, teachers, auxiliary staff members and the 
project general consultant. 

Meeting dates and topics were arranged as follows: 



Augus t 
25 - 29 



September 

12 



19 



October 



6 



7 



10 



All teachers, assistants, and all new Follow 
Through personnel: A Comprehensive Follow 

Through Program ; The Language Experience 
Approach to Reading; Math Workshop ; Organ - 
izing to get Started . 



First grade teachers: The Reading Program ; 

Math Inventory . 

Kindergarten teachers: Organizing for Effec - 

tive Instruction ; Learning Episodes ; Using 
specific language . 



First grade teachers: Using LEIR and Math 

Workshop ; Reviewing teacher plans for the 
year . 

Kindergarten teachers: Reviewing teacher 

plans for the year ; Social Services ; Teacher - 
Assistant Relationships . 

All teachers and assistants: Discipline in 

the Responsive - Environment ; Nursing Service . 
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October 



17 All teachers and assistants: Discipline and 

Self -Es teem , Guest lecturer, Dr. Stanley 
Coppersmith. 

31 First grade teachers: Classroom Arrangement ; 

Procedures for Individualizing Ins true t ion ; 

Lan guage Behaviors for teachers . 

November 

7 First grade teachers and assistants: Ma th 

Games for Intellectual Development ; Language 
Experiences in Reading . 

14 First grade teachers and assistants: Language 

Experiences in Reading . Conducted by Mrs . 

Velma Clark, LEIR consultant, Merced County 
Schools . 

21 All teachers and assistants: Language and 

Math Games to develop problem solving abil- 
ities; Language Experiences in Reading with 
Velma Clark. 



December 

5 All teachers and assistants: Developing 

Problem Solving Abilities , conducted by Dr. 
Harold Abel. Report on Pis trict 1 s Evaluation 
of 1968 - 1969 Follow Through conducted by 
Office of Planning and Research. 

9 All Follow Through staff members: Improv ing 

the Comp rehen s ive Follow Through Program con- 
ducted by Dr. Harold Abel. 

12 All teachers and assistants: Learning Episodes 

Paren t Participation ; Learning Centers . and 
the Language Experience Approach to Reading . 
(Mrs. Cla conducted portions of the agenda.) 



January 

12 



All teachers and assistants: Language Be - 

haviors For the Instructional Staff ; Coun - 
seling - Social Services . 

Volunteers and new reading assistants: In - 

troduction to Follow Through 
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January 



Reading Assistants: 
Assistants 



The Work of the Reading 



14 



19 




27 



February 

2 . 

9 



18 



19 



March 



2 




All teachers and assistants: Science in the 

Responsive Model Follow Through Program con- 
ducted by Mrs . Verna Carlson, Far West Labor 
atory 

All teachers and assistants: Developing 

Observation Techniques , Larry Matthews , 
Office of Planning and Research Services. 

Reading assistants: Continuing the Dev e l- 

opment of the Reading Assistant . 



All teachers and assistants: Music in the 

Responsive Environment 

All teachers and assistants: Concept forma - 

t ion ; De veloping Problem Solving Abilities; 
Introduction to Word Bank with Gloria Ander- 
son, Elementary Reading Coordinator 

All Follow Through staff members: Workshop 

on the Responsive Model Follow Through 
Program conducted by the Far West Labor- 
atory for Educational Research and Develop- 
ment . 

All Follow Through staff members: Workshop 

on the Responsive Model Follow Through 
Program conducted by the Far West Labor- 
atory for Educational Research and Develop- 
ment . 



All kindergarten and 1st grade teachers: 
Planning for Effective Instruction; Working 
with Cuisenaire Rods 

First grade teachers: Using the B ill Martin 

Sounds of Language Readers ; Classroom Contro l 
in the Responsive Environment . 



April 



Teacher assistants: Discussion : Program 

Progress ; Career Development 
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April 



All teachers and assistants: Learning 

Episodes ; Language Arts . 




i 
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18 



27 



May 



All teachers and assistants: Learning 

Episodes ; Using the Lan guage Master ; Hand - 
writing and Story Writ ing . 



4 All teachers and assistants: Games for 

Developing Problem Solving Abilities; 

Headline Stories; Viewing Follow Through 
classrooms . 

11 All teachers and assistants: New Games 

for Problem Solving; Planning for Smooth 
trans it ion of pup ils to the new grade 
level . 

25 Kindergarten and 1st grade teachers: 

Program Planning ; Viewing Follow Through 
classrooms ; Next year 1 s Language Experi - 
ence Program with Dr. Forrest Sloan. 

Auxiliary staff --Auxiliary staff members met with the coordinator 
weekly for the purpose of consultation, development and on-going 
evaluation of the social work, guidance, health services and com- 
ponents. Staff members attended meetings called by the Far West 
Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, and meetings 
of the health and guidance departments of the Fresno City Unified 
School District. In addition, the advice of the heads of many 
community agnecies and special programs was utilized in the organ- 
ization and development of the auxiliary services. All project 
staff attended and/or participated in preservice and in-service 
sessions of the instructional staff. 

Volunteers . Parents of Follow Through children volunteered in 
all phases of the program; health services, social services and 
the classroom program. In the classroom parents participated in, 
the instruction of children and observed classroom proceedings. 

The Fresno Chapter of Hadassah provided a capable and dependable 
source of non-project volunteers to the Follow Through Program. All 
volunteers were oriented to program objectives and placed with project 
classrooms to work with children under the direction of the teachers. 

Career Advancement . All paraprof essionals were encouraged to con- 
tinue and complete their education. Project funds were available 
for tuition and books for those who cared to apply. A special 
career development program spearheaded by the Follow Through pro- 
ject was organized with Fresno State College and will be available 
to paraprofessional staff during the 1970-71 school year. 
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III. Evaluation 

Introduction 

Two programs were compared in kindergarten and first grade: the 

Follow-Through Program, which may be called the Experimental Treat 
ment, and the Regular District Program (administered at selected 
schools) , which was the Control Treatment . Although the two pro- 
grams are referred to as "Experimental" and "Control", it should 
be clear from the following description that their specific de- 
finitions, in some cases, may require a consideration of the ad- 
ditional support programs that may have influenced results in a 
particular school. 

The Follow - Through Program was administered in two kindergarten - 
and two First-Grade classes at Carver, Jefferson, and Teilman El- 
ementary Schools. The Jefferson and Teilman Schools both received 
Compensatory Education services, while Carver Elementary School 
did not. However, the Jefferson and Teilman classrooms used in 
this study did not receive the Compensatory Education services. 

The Regular Pis trict Program was administered in two kindergarten 
and two first-grade classes at Franklin and Lincoln Elementary 
Schools, both schools receiving Compensatory Education services 
that were, in this case, given to the individual classrooms. The 
Regular District Program also was administered in two kindergarten 
and three first-grade classrooms at Webster Elementary School, 
which did not receive Compensatory Education services. The Frank- 
lin and Lincoln Control schools were participants in a pilot read- 
ing project called The Reading Articulation Program, while the 
Webster Control school used the Basic Reading and Supplementary 
Supplies Program. 

The Reading Articulation Program is an experimental program based 
on the most recent findings concerning the teaching of reading. 

The goal is a reading program tailored to the individual needs 
and learning styles of pupils. The Basic Reading and Supplemen- 
tary Supplies Program employs the traditional approach in the 
teaching of reading and used the state -mandated reading materials. 
In addition, however, emphasis is placed on the use of multi- 
sensory and multi-level materials to meet the individual needs 
of students. 

Thus, a total of six kindergarten and six first-grade classrooms 
used the Follow-Through Program and a total of six kindergarten 
and seven first-grade classrooms used the Regular District Pro- 
gram. It should be noted that although the Follow-Through Pro- 
gram is referred to as Experimental and the Regular District Pro- 
gram as Control, both programs had the advantage of various kinds 
of augmentations beyond what is usually available for teaching * 
kindergarten and first grade. The two programs, of course, are 
different; but the "Control " program cannot be considered merely 
a bland, traditional approach. 

In kindergarten , the children of each program were administered 
the following tests: the Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale 

of Intelligence (WPPSI), the "C" Test, and the test of Innovative 
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Behavior (IB) from the Cincinnati Autonomy Test Battery. All 
kindergarten tests were administered individually at the begin- 
ning of the year and again at the end of the year. In the first 
grade, the tests used were the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children (WISC), the Cooperative Primary Reading Tests (COOP), 
the Metropolitan Readiness Test (MRT), and the Arithmetic Sub- 
test of the Stanford Achievement Test (SAT). All first-grade 
tests except for the WISC were administered as group tests. The 
COOP was administered only at the end of the year; all other first- 
grade tests had a pretest and a posttest. 

Statistical Evidence 



Measures of Ability and Attitude 

: Descriptions of ability tests and scoring used on pretests 

and posttests are presented in the following list: 

\ 

V 

l 1 . The Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence 

[ The WPPSI is a downward extension of the Wechsler Intelli- 

\ gence Scale for Children. The WPPSI permits assessment of 

| very young and very low-scoring subjects. 

t 

| A shortened form of the WPPSI was used utilizing the four 

| most reliable subtests--Vocabulary , Similarities, Picture 

' Completion, and Block Design. Both raw scores and scaled 

scores were available for each of the subtests, for a Ver- 
bal and Performance score, and for a Total score. IQ 
scores were not computed because only four of the ten sub- 
i tests were administered. 

| According to the author, the Vocabulary subtest assesses 

r word knowledge and the ability to deal with symbols; the 

; Similarities subtest measures verbal concept formation. 

These two subtests constituted the Verbal score. The Pic- 
1 ture Completion subtest was designed to measure visual 

i concentration, and the Block Design to measure insight 

into space relations. These two subtests constituted the 
» Performance score. 

All of the analyses were completed using scaled scores in 
‘ , order to account for age differences. For each subtest 

the norms on the original standardization group were con- 
verted to a scale with a mean of ten and a standard devi- 
ation of three. The converted means for all four of the 
I sub tests combined would therefore have a mean of forty 

; for the norming group. 
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2. The "C" Test. This test measures the child's abilities at 
Tipple” concept formation. Only raw score is available, with 
the highest score possible being nine. 

3 . The Cincinnati Autonomy Test Battery - Innovative Behavior . 
The complete battery of this test contains eight subtests 
which profess to measure "self-regulatory behaviors that 
facilitate effective problem solving." The Innovative Be- 
havior subtests have been selected to measure performance 
on a problem-solving task. A dog and a bone are separated 
by obstacles; the child is to find new or different ways 
for the dog to reach his bone. Only raw score is available. 

4 . The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children . The WISC is 
an extension of the Weschler-Bellevue Intelligence Scales 
used with adolescents and adults. It is very similar in 
structure to the WPPSI, containing verbal and performance 
subtests which when treated separately can be viewed as 
measuring separate abilities. The same four subtests were 
examined with the WISC as with the WPPSI. By using scaled 
scores on the WISC, almost exact comparability was avail- 
able for performance comparisons between kindergarten and 
first grade. 

5. The Cooperat ive Primary Reading Tes ts . The COOP is a set 
of standardized tests of general achievement designed for 
use in the primary school grades. The test presumes to 
measure ( 1 ) comprehension (defined as the identification 
of illustrative instances, or associated objects or in- 
stances), ( 2 ) the extraction of elements or identification 
of omissions, and ( 3 ) interpretation, evaluation and in- 
ference. Scaled scores were used in order to maintain 
comparability across forms and levels of the test. 

6 . The Stanford Achieve ment Test (Arithmetic Subtest ). The 
arithmetic section of the Primary I Battery was used to 
measure the acquisition of fundamental concepts required 
for learning in the first grade. Grade-equivalent scores 
were used as the criterion measures. 

7. The Metropolitan Readiness Test . The MRT was designed to 
measure "the extent 'to which school beginners have developed 
in the several skills and abilities that contribute to readi 
ness for first grade instruction." Raw scores were used as 
the criterion measures. 
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Designs and Analyses 



Two basic designs were used to examine the performance data: the 

nested analysis of variance and the factorial analysis of variance. 

Nested designs , involving classes as the nested variable, can be 
extremely useful in educational research. With these designs, it 
is possible to test not only the overall differences between one 
method of teaching and another, but also -whether or not there is 
significant variation among classes of students all being administered 
the same method of teaching. This latter result could be as impor- 
tant as any other in a study. The finding that a method is success- 
ful is interesting and perhaps useful, but is the method generally 
successful given different teachers and different classes of stu- 
dents? And does one method of teaching result in greater variation 
among classes of students than another? Clearly, these questions 
must be considered in the evaluation of teaching methods if the re- 
sults of statistical tests are to relate realistically to the op- 
erational setting. 
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The present study involved classes nested within treatments (methods 
of teaching). Table I presents the nested design as used in this 
evaluation. The statistical analyses utilized this design in 
various ways depending upon what was being tested. 

As shown in Table I, there were three variables in the basic design: 
Method of Teaching (Follow Through vs. Control), Classroom vari- 
ation (within methods) , and Time of Test (Pretest vs. Posttest). 

This design, of course, combines a nested variable with a crossed 
variable. Classrooms are nested within methods of teaching: a 

classroom is either in the Follow-Through Program or in the Control 
Program- -but not in both. Time of Test, however, is a crossed var- 
iable: all students in all classrooms are given a pretest and a 

pos ttest . 

TABLE I 

EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN FOR COMPARING FOLLOW-THROUGH 
CLASSES WITH CONTROL CLASSES* 





Follow Through 


Control 


Classes Within 


>thoc 


Is 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Pretest 


























Posttest 



























* The six classes were different for each method; and each of the 
twelve classes had a different teacher. 
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For the different nested analyses, it was necessary to have bal- 
anced sample sizes. Therefore, there were random deletions from 
certain of the classrooms. In addition, one first grade class- 
room was deleted to obtain six classrooms for each method-grade 
combination. 

Factorial des igns were added to the analyses to provide some 
evaluation of the ethnic variable which was omitted from the 
nested design because of an inadequate balance of ethnic groups 
in many of the classrooms. The factorial design included the 
variables, Method of Teaching, Ethnic Group, and Time of Test. 

As in the nested design, the dependent measures were scores on 
the pretests and posttests, except for the COOP tests. 

Results of Evaluation Using the Nested Design 

1. WPPSI and WISC (for Kindergarten and First Grade). Tables 



II and III provide statistical summaries of the kindergarten 
and first-grade results. There were six classrooms for 
each method with eleven students in each classroom. The 
number of students used in each classroom resulted from 
the need for complete data on the students and for equal 
numbers of students in each classroom. 

As shown in Tables II and III, the Follow-Through Program 
resulted in a positive gain for all tests and grades; 
whereas the Control Program had positive gains in kin- 
dergarten but negative gains in the first grade. The 
positive gains in kindergarten were somewhat more pro- 
nounced than in first grade. 

Tables IV and V present the tests of significance of these 
results, using the nested design. It can be seen in Table 
IV that there is a significant Time-of-Test difference 
(pretest vs. posttest), P <.001, but that the amount of 
posttest gain over pretest must be considered a function 
of the classroom variable. That is, the significant T by 
Classes (within methods ) , P ^.001, indicates that class- 
rooms differed from each other in the amount of pretest - 
posttest gain that occurred. These differences among 
classrooms, however, cannot be said to be dependent upon 
which method of teaching was used. This finding for kin- 
dergarten is similar to what happened last year: when 

comparing Follow-Through, Keep-Up, and Control Programs 
for the 1968-69 school year, the same significant in- 
teraction was found. It may be noted in Table V that this 
finding did not occur this year in the first grade. 2 Fig- 
ure 1 portrays the variation in mean gain among kindergarten 
classes . 



^The first grade was not examined last year. 




TABLE II 

KINDERGARTEN MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
OF WPPSI TOTAL SCALED SCORES FOR FOLLOW- 
THROUGH AND CONTROL PROGRAMS 



WPPSI 

Test 


Method 


N 


Pretest 
Mean S.D. 


Post test 
Mean S.D. 


Posttest Mean 
Minus 

Pretest Mean 


Verbal 


Follow Through 


66 


17.97 


6 . 36 


18.54 


5.38 


.57 




Control 


66 


17.02 


5.37 


18.65 


4.62 


1.63 


Performance 


Follow Through 


66 


18.67 


5.43 


20.74 


4.25 


2.07 




Control 


66 


17.73 


5.25 


20.20 


5.22 


2.47 


Total 


Follow Through 


66 


36.64 


9.46 


39.44 


8.22 


2.80 




Control 


66 


34.74 


8.86 


38.85 


8.12 


4.11 



TA3LE III 

FIRST-GRADE MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
OF WISC TOTAL SCALED SCORES FOR FOLLOW- 
THROUGH AND CONTROL PROGRAMS 



WISC 






Pretest 


Posttest 


Posttest Mean 


Test 


Method 


N 


Ms cin S • D • 


Mean S.D. 


Minus 












Pretest Mean 


Verbal 


Follow Through 


66 


18.69 5.30 


19.43 5.50 


.74 




Control 


66 


21.38 6.57 


19.31 4.98 


- 2.07 


Performance 


Follow Through 


66 


21.00 5.03 


21.40 4.84 


.40 




Control 


66 


23.31 4.48 


21 . 24 . 4.95 


- 2.07 


Total 


Follow Through 


66 


39.45 8.42 


40.83 8.63 


1.38 




Control 


66 


44.69 9 . 25 . 


40.55 8.73 


- 4.14 
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TABLE IV 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF KINDERGARTEN SCALED SCORES ON THE WPPSI TOTAL 
(VERBAL AND PERFORMANCE TESTS COMBINED) 



- I. 



I. 



Source of 
Variation 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Mean 

Squares 


F 


Level 

of 

Significance 


Between Students (b) 










Me thod (M) 


1 


101.88 


0.81 




Classes (within M) 


10 


171.52 


1.37 




Error (b) 


120 


. 125.28 






Within Students (W) 










Time of Test (T) 


1 


787.64 


43.04 


.001 


T by M 


1 


28.02 


1.53 




T by Classes (within M) 


10 


64.61 


3.53 


.001 


Error (w) 


120 


18.30 







TABLE V 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF FIRST GRADE SCALED SCORES ON THE WISC TOTAL 
(VERBAL AND PERFORMANCE TESTS COMBINED) 



Level 



Source of 
Variation 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Mean 

Squares 


F 


of 

Significance 


Between Students (b) 


Me thod (M) 


1 


257.52 


1.78 




Classes (within M) 


10 


55.78 


0.38 




Error (b) 


72 


144.80 






Within Students (w) 


Time of Test (T) 


1 


80.10 


3.99 


.05 


T by M 


1 


320.38 


15.96 


.001 


T by Classes (within M) 
Error (W) 


10 

72 


16.69 

20.08 


0.83 
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An examination of results on Verbal and Performance Sub- 
tests indicate the verbal component was the predominant • 
contributor to the variation among classrooms in Time-of 
Test gains. On the Verbal Subtest, T by Classes (within 
methods) was significant, F (10,120)=6.40, P <".001; the 
Performance Subtest did not result in a significant T by 
Classes (within methods) finding, at the .01 level. 

The general finding concerning Classroom variation ob- 
tained for the kindergarten classes during the two succes- 
sive years indicates that significant variability among 
classroom gains on the WPPSI occur even when the "same" 
teaching method is used. It appears clear from the vari- 
ous analyses, using different measures of performance, 
that the "classroom" variable has at least as powerful 
an effect as any variable in this study. The precise 
nature of this variable, however, would be difficult to 
specify: any number of factors varying from classroom 

to classroom, taken singly or in combination, could have 
contributed. Additional research is needed in order to 
isolate these sources of variation. 

An examination of Table V and Figure 2 reveals another 
basic finding for these results. The Time-of-Test by 
Method interaction was statistically significant for the 
first grade, P <.001. The nature of this finding can 
be seen upon examining Table III! the Control Program 
resulted in relatively large negative gains as compared 
to the smaller positive gains that occurred for the Follow- 
Through Program. In every case, the Control mean on pre- 
test was higher than the Follow-Through mean. For some 
reason, the Control Program began higher and dropped in 
mean value, while the Follow-Through Program began lower 
and increased. The significant interaction, of course, 
probably resulted more from the drop in the Control Program 
than from the gain in the Follow-Through Program. A re- 
gress ion -to -the -mean phenomenon may very well be an impor- 
tant contributor to this interaction. In this context, 
it is important to stress the need for random assignments 
of students to programs, or at least a matching of students 
when they enter the programs. Of course, experimental 
matching or statistical matching are themselves subject 
to difficulties. This problem of the comparability of 
students in different programs is a serious one that must 
receive careful scrutiny in future work. 

2. "C" Test (for kindergarten) . There was a significant dif- 

ference for Time of Test, P <.001. However, this differ- 
ence did not relate to Method of Teaching. Thus, the 
method variable did not effect differential pretest-posttest 
gains for the kindergarten children. There was also a 
significant difference among classrooms, P <.001; but 
this difference did not relate to Time of Test or Method 
of Teaching. Table VI presents a summary of the statis- 
tical results. 
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Mean WTSC Total Scaled Score 
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Figure 2. Mean change in WISC Total Score from 
pretest to posttest for Follow-Throi'gh and Control 
Programs . 
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TABLE VI 

KINDERGARTEN FOLLOW-THROUGH AND CONTROL PRETEST AND POSTTEST 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR SCALED 
SCORES ON THE ,r C ,r TEST. 







Pretest 


Posttest 


Posttest Mean 


Method 


N* 


Mean S . D . 


Mean S ,D. 


Minus 










Pretest Mean 


Follow Through 


55 


3.64 2.58 


5.74 3.74 


2.10 


Control 


55 


3.93 2.50 


5.69 1.68 


1.76 



3. Innovative Behavior (IB) (for Kindergarten) . Table VII 
presents a summary of pretest and posttest raw-score re- 
sults for the test of innovative behavior in the kinder- 
garten. 



TABLE VII 

KINDERGARTEN FOLLOW-THROUGH AND CONTROL PRETEST AND POSTTEST 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR RAW SCORES 
ON THE IB TEST. 



f 




Pretest 


Posttest 


Post test Mean 


j Method 

t 


N* 


Mean 


S .D . 


Mean 


S .D. 


Minus 

Pretest Mean 


; Follow Through 

i 


55 


5.74 


3.74 


6.20 


3.18 


.46 


| Control 

• 


55 


5.11 


3.36 


5.94 


3.37 


.83 



| 



Although each program showed a slight gain, the gains were 
not statistically significant and were not related to Method 
of Teaching. Furthermore, differences among classrooms 
were not significant--in contrast to what was found with 
the WPPSI. 

Results of Evaluation Using the Factorial Design 

1. WPPSI and WISC (for Kindergarten and First Grade). Because 
of an insufficient number of cases in the different ethnic 
groups in many of the classrooms, it was not possible to 

* Because of inadequate data reporting from one kindergarten 
class, it was necessary to reduce the number of classrooms 
i to five for each method. 




include the ethnic variable in the nested design. For this 
reason a factorial design was used to test the effect of 
ethnic differences. Students were drawn from all of the 
classrooms to form the Ethnic by Method by Time— of— Test 
design. The ethnic variable consisted of Negro-Amer icans 3 
Mexican-Americans and Anglo-Americans. 

There were no statistically reliable results that related 
the ethnic variable to either Time of Test or Method of 
Teaching. The two programs, therefore, cannot be said to 
be differentially effective for Negro-Americans or for 
Mexican-Americans . 

2. Cooperativ e Primary Reading Tests (for First Grade) . There 
were no statistically significant results relating to the 
ethnic variable, which in this case consisted of. Negro- 
Americans and Mexican-Americans. Anglo-Americans were 
omitted because of insufficient numbers. There was a 
method difference, F (1.59)=6.44, P < .05, favoring the 
Control Program (Mean=134 . 50) over the Follow-Through Pro- 
gram (Mean=132 . 32) . The difference is slight and only 
marginally significant. Furthermore, no pretest was ad- 
ministered and thus nothing can be said concerning rela- 
tive amounts of gain. 

3. SAT - - Arithmetic Subtest (for First Grade). Only two re- 
sults were statistically significant: the Posttest mean 

(1.72) was significantly higher than the Pretest mean 
(1.42), F (1 .58)=64. 78, P .001; and the Control mean 
(1.71) was significantly higher than the Follow-Through 
mean (1.47), F ( 1 . 58)=7 . 90 , P <.01. The method result, 
however, did not relate to the difference between pretest 
and posttest. The means, of course, are in terms of grade- 
equivalent scores. 

4. Metropolitan Readiness Tests (for First Grade). The Post- 
test mean (69.55) was significantly higher than the Pretest 
mean (48.97), JF (1,185)=255 .64, P <.001. The means for 
Anglo-Americans (66.55), Mexican-Americans (60.74), and 
Negro-Americans (55.30) were systematically different in 

I the expected direction; but the result was only marginally 

| significant, F (2 , 185)=6.55 , P <.05. This result is not 

\ surprising when students from different ethnic groups are 

j compared on a particular measure without taking into ac- 

| count a number of other variables, such as socio-economic 

l level and I.Q. Thus, no inference concerning native abil- 

! ity is possible based on these data. 
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Summary and Discussion 



Kindergarten students, who were given the Follow-Through program 
for the first time, and F irst-Grade students, who received their 
second year of the Follow-Through program, were compared to Con- 
trol students receiving the Regular District Program. Two basic 
findings were obtained from an examination of pretest and posttest 
means on the WPPSI and WISC. The first finding occurred for kin- 
dergarten children; the second finding occurred for first-graue 

children . 

In kindergarten, there was a statistically significant variation 
l^ong classrooms on the amounts of post test gain over pretest on 
mean WPPSI scores; but this variation cannot be said to be relate 
to which method of teaching was used. In fact, no significant 
differences involving the method variable occurred in Kindergar- 
ten . 

In the first grade the significant classroom variation reported 
for kindergarten did not occur; but there was a significant dif- 
ference between methods on amounts of pretest-posttest gains: 
the Follow-Through method gained over time, while the Control 
method lost. This particular finding appears to be largely a 
result of the initial difference on WISC pretest, which suggests 
the operation of some initial selection factor. The verbal com- 
ponent of the WISC was the major contributor to the significant, 
difference in gains. 

A comparison of last year's kindergarten with this year's first^ 
grade is instructive. Last year, as this year, the Control Pro- 
gram started higher- -but ended lower --than the Follow-Throug 
Program. It appears that although the Follow-Through Program 
last year could raise the children's mean WPPSI score above the 
Control Group mean, the advantage resulting from one year of 
Follow-Through could not carry over to the next year. Hence, 
the Control advantage over Follow-Through at the beginning of 
the second year of the program, i.e., first grade this year. 

? It will be interesting to examine these same children after three 

I years in the program to test further for the stability of program 

c effects as a function of time in the program. 

| 

[ There were no statistically significant findings on the "C" Test 

j or on the test of Innovative Behavior that related to differences 

1 between Follow-Through and Control methods. Both Follow-Through 

| and Control, however, showed significant pretest-posttest gains 

[ on the "C" Test but not on the IB Test, though the IB results ^ 

| were in the same direction of posttest over pretest as with "C ' . 

f 

(■ *• 

t The results of an examination of ethnic differences were not 

| surprising when consideration is given to the fact that the stu- 

| dents in this study had not been matched on socio-economic and 
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aptitude variables . Thus, as expected, Anglo-Americans, Mexican- 
Americans, and Negro-Americans typically performed on tests in 
that order from high to low. No inferences can be drawn from , 
such results with respect to the innate superiority of one group 

over another . 

It should be said in summary that the Follow-Through Program 
continues to show promise as an approach, but that more than one 
or two years needs to be tried before the effects of the program 
can be tested for stability. The difference here is one between 
short-term gain and long-term effect— and this makes all the 
difference. In view of this consideration, the design model for 
next year's test of the Follow-Through Program will include an 
examination of effects over all three years of the project as 
well as comparisons within and between specific years. 
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